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DR,  SCHAFF’S  CHITKCn  HISTORY. 

In  the  Eufflfeh  Church  Qoarterly  Review  for 
October,  we  find  the  follovriug  very  intereat- 
iuK  notice  of  the  first  volume'  of  Dr.  SchafTs 
Church  History.  The  praise  fe  as  discrimin¬ 
ating  as  it  is  well  deserved.  The  Church 
Quarterly  Revie'W  Is  the  ablest  Ifterarj'  organ 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and'  the  notice 
comes  from  one  wliDO'  has  evidently  mastered 
the  book : 

“  This  work,  which  is  a  rewriting  of  one'  published 
many  years  ago,  must  hnve' appeared  in  America  about 
the  same  time  that  Canon  Farrar’s  Earlp  Hayi  of 
Christianity  appeared  in  England.  The  two  works 
touch  the  same  period,  and  resemble  one  another  in 
treating  their  subject  piecemeal,  and  in  the  essay  man¬ 
ner  rather  than  in  that  of  the  chronicler.  In  other  re¬ 
spects,  however,  they  dlflfer.  Dr,  Schall  avoids  the 
overloading,  the  reiteration,  and'  extreme  unnecessary 
lengthiness  which  make  the  Engtish  work  heavy  read¬ 
ing.  His  essays  are  shorter,  clearer,  and  brighter  liiaB 
Canon  Fiirrar’s,  while  at  the  same  time  bis  display  of  the 
literature  of  the  subjwt  is  more  complete  and  exhaust¬ 
ive.  Indeed,  the  amount  of  reading  exhibited  by  the 
Gorman-American  professor  is  something  marvellous. 
Not  the  smallest  work  bearing  upon'  this  subject  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  escaped' him.  But  though  weighted  with 
this  heavy  amount  of  knowledge.  Dr.  Schaff  does  not 
write  the  least  like  a  man  overwhelmed'  with  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  the  burden  which  he  has  to  carry.  He  writes 
freshly,  simply,  and  wit’ffi’ a  delightful  eloquence.  His 
simple  faith,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  crudities  and  inge¬ 
nuities  of  the  various  ‘  views  ’  which  he  ■  has  examined 
and  tested,  is  altogether  refreshing.  Ail  the  batteries 
of  all  the  skeptics  have  not  availed  to  dislodge  ons 
stone  from  the  goodly  ediSire  of  his  faith;  The  experi¬ 
ence  ■which  he  Mas  acquired,  has  rather  1«1  him  to  a 
deep  admiration  of  the  many-sided  power  of  Christianity 
in  the  past,  and  a  perfect  confidence  in  its  mission  for  the 
biture.  .  .  .  For  a  genuine,  healthy,  Christian  criticism 
which  boldly  faces-diflacultlos,  and  examines  them  with 
equal  candor  and  learning,  we  commend  this  work  to 
all  who  are  interested  (and  who  is  not  ?)  in  investigat¬ 
ing  the  earliest  growth  ol  tlie  Christian  Churob.” 

Histobv  of  thb  Chbistian  :^bch..  By  Philip  Schaff. 

Vol.  II.  Anto-Nieene  Christianity.  New  York :  Chas. 

Scribner’s  Sons.  1883. 

Dr.  Schaff  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the 
revision  of  his  Church  history.  Volume  I.  ap¬ 
peared  last  Autumn,  and  now  comes  Volume 
II.,  and  “  Volume  III.  mil  be  issued  without 
delay.”  The  literary  activity  of  Dr.  Schaff  is 
wonderful.  He  is  the  prince  of  the  bookmakers 
of  our  age.  The  revision  has  greatly  improved 
the  departments  of  Christian  art,  the  Church 
of  the  catacomb,  ascetic  tendencies,  and  tho 
literature  of  the  Church,  but  the  revising  hand 
may  be  traced  throughout.  Students  will  be 
thankful  for  this  evidence  of  progress  in  the 
study  of  Church  liistory.  These  volumes  will 
be  found  interesting  and  valuable  to  laymen  as 
well  as  clergymen. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs’  lectures  on  “The  Divine 
Origin  of  Christianity,  as  indicated  by  its  His¬ 
torical  Effects,”  is  soon  to  be  published  by 
Messrs.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  These  lec¬ 
tures  were  delivered  before  the  Union  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  in  New  York,  and  the  Lowell  In¬ 
stitute  in  Boston.  They  were  afterward  repeat¬ 
ed  in  Brooklyn  at  the  request  of  many  clergy¬ 
men  and  laymen  in  that  city.  The  series  in¬ 
cludes  ten  lectures,  to  which  many  notes  and 
references  are  understood  to  have  been  added. 
They  extend  over  a  very  wide  field  of  investi¬ 
gation,  treating  of  Christianity  in  its  relation 
not  only  to  the  religious,  but  to  the  ethical,  lit¬ 
erary,  and  artistic  life  of  the  world,  to  the  so¬ 
cial  and  political  relations  of  men,  and  the  re¬ 
lations  of  nations  to  each  other;  sketching  the 
effects  accomplished  by  Christianity  in  its  ear¬ 
lier  or  later  progress  in  these  various  depart¬ 
ments.  They  were  received  with  great  favor 
by  the  large  audiences  which  heard  them  when 
delivered,  and  extended  reports  of  them  appear¬ 
ed  in  many  secular  newspai^ers.  The  volume 
of  500  or  603  pages  octavo  in  which  they  are  to 
be  published,  will  no  doubt  find  many  readers 
among  those  attracted  by  the  greatness  and 
importance  of  the  subject,  who  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  follow  an  intelligent  discussion  of  it, 
whether  they  shall  altogether  agree  or  not 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  author. 


and  say  simply  “  The  Creed,”  teachingr  onr 
children  that  it  is  the  oldest  Christian  Creed, 
and  contains  only  the  things  which  all  Chris¬ 
tians  are  agreed  in  believing.  Of  course  nei¬ 
ther  of  these  proimsitions  is  trie,  unless  we 
omit  that  misleading  phrase.  Let  us  omit  It, 
Crido  Ergo  Dixi. 


I  heartily  approve  the  great  niass  of  tlie  Soci¬ 
ety’s  publications,  and  shall  do  my  utmost  to 
circulate  them  over  a  land  deluged  by  the  de¬ 
testable  curse  of  strong  drink.  I  freely  confess 
that  there  arc  several  imssages  in  the  Bible 
bearing  on  “  wine  ”  or  “  strong  drink  that  are 
to  me  utterly  insoluble;  but  I  recognize  an 
overwhelming  trend  of  the  whole  Word  a, gainst 
presumptuously  tampering  with  what  may  cast 
both  body  and  soul  into  hell.  On  the  rock  of 
abstinence  I  know  where  I  am ;  but  I  do  not 
know  whither  I  might  drift  if  I  abandoned  it. 

When  I  mount  this  “  hobby  ”  (and  I  pity  the 
man  that  has  no  hobbies ;  they  are  the  only 
animals  some  of  us  can  afford  to  keep),  it  is 
apt  to  run  away  with  all  my  paper.  The  echoes 
of  the  Luther  celebrations  are  coming  in  from 
all  quarters.  No  commemorative  service  that 
I  was  iiermitted  to  participate  in,  was  more 
thoroughly  enjoyable  than  the  one  managed 
by  the  college  and  seminary  at  Princeton.  A 
great  crowd  packed  the  church ;  Dr.  MciCosh's 
good  gray  head  was  in  the  presiding  officer’s 
chair,  and  “  the  singers  as  well  as  the  players 
on  instruments  were  there  ”  from  both  institu¬ 
tions.  If  Martin  Luther  could  overhear  in 
heaven  the  music  of  eartli,  he  must  have  been 
thankful  that  he  ever  com])osed  “  Eiii  Foste 
Burg.”  It  was  also  superbly  rendered  at  the 
great  celebration  in  tlie  New  York  Academy  of 
Music  last  Tuesday  evening.  By  the  way,  a 
good  lesson  in  elocution  was  furnished  there 
to  all  students  for  tho  ministry.  Dr.  Taylor’s 
powerful  address  owed  much  of  its  power  to 
delilierate,  jlet  intensely  impressive  delivery. 
But  to  keep  up  with  Dr.  Philip  Brooks’  rapid 
utterance  of  his  fine  address,  was  like  riding 
behind  one  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  trotters.  A 
man  of  such  gigantic  build  as  the  Boston  Bo¬ 
anerges,  ought  to  be  able  to  “  hold  his  horses.” 

A  word  of  thanks  to  The  Evangelist  for 
your  just  commendation  of  “Sixty  Years  in 
tho  Harvest  Field,”  by  my  venerable  Puritan 
friend  Havilah  Mowry.  He  is  a  second  Harlan 
Page  in  jiorsonal  efforts  for  winning  souls  to 
Christ.  Such  a  book  throws  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  question  how  to  reach  tho  outlying  classes. 
I  wish  that  every  young  minister  would  put  it 
in  his  library  along  side  of  the  much  greater 
book,  Spencer’s  “Pastor’s  Sketches.”  Brook¬ 
lyn  may  claim  two  such  skilful  soul-winners 
as  aifaong  her  jewels. 


DR.  WILLIAMSES  MIDDLE  KINGDOM.* 

In  these  two  large  volumes  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons  give  us  a  new  and  revised  edition  of 
a  work  that  for  thirty-five  years  has  been  a 
standard  authority  upon  all  that  relates  to 
Ohina  and  the  Chinese.  In  1833  Dr.  Williams, 
a  young  man  twenty-one  years  of  age,  went 
out  to  China  as  one  of  the  first  missionaries  of 
the  American  Board  to  that  country,  then  al¬ 
most  entirely  closed  to  outside  barbarians.  So 
novel  was  such  a  'visitor  that  on  his  arrival  at 
Canton  he  “was  officially  reported,  with  two 
other  Americans,  to  the  hong  merchant  King- 
qua  as  fan-kimi,  or  ‘  foreign  devils,’  who  had 
oome  to  live  under  his  tutelage.”  Cotnmenc- 
Ing  his  work  as  printer  and  editor,  he  spent 
forty-three  years  of  his  life  in  laboring  in  one 
way  and  another  for  the  uplifting  and  Chris¬ 
tianizing  of  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  he  had  come  as  a  mis.sionary  of 
the  Gospel.  His  work  as  a  missionarj’  was 
more  peculiarly  in  connection  with  the  press, 
translating  and  publishing  in  Chinese  not  only 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  and  religious  works, 
but  treatises  upon  grammar,  commerce,  and 
SCienoe,  of  more  than  one  of  which  he  was  not 
only  translator,  but  author.  In  1853  he  accom¬ 
panied  Commodore  Perry’s  exj>edition  to  Japan 
as  interpreter,  and  a  year  later,  as  secretary 
and  interpreter  of  the  United  States  Legation, 
•was  for  awhile  in  charge  of  the  affairs  at  the 
office.  In  1858  he  assisted  in  the  negotiations 
of  the  American  Minister  tliat  resulted  in  the 
well  known  treaty,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Ward 
in  his  visit  to  Peking. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  irai>erfect  statement 
how  exceptionally  great  were  his  facilities  for 
a  right  understanding  of  this  vast  kingdom,  so 
long  the  enigma  of  nations.  The  results  of  his 


of  the  Empire. 


The  theory  of  the  Chinese 
government  Is  undoubtedly  the  patriarchal  ” ; 
and  Dr.  Williams  calls  attention  to  the  very 
notable  fact  that  the  “Middle  Kingdom”  is 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  long,  un¬ 
broken  period  in  which  this  theory  has  been 
carried  out  in  systematic  practice.  Society  is 
divided  into  ranks  or  grades,  there  being  nine 
which  are  distinguished  “  each  by  a  different 
colored  ball  placed  on  the  apex  of  the  cap,  by 
a  peculiar  emblazonry  of  a  bird  for  civilians, 
and  a  beast  for  military  officers  on  the  breast, 
and  a  different  clasp  to  the  girdle.  Reading 
these  accounts,  we  readily  see  whence  came 
the  expression— familiar  to  every  boy  who  has 
studied  Upham’s  Mental  Philosophy,  and  tried 
to  commit  the  notable  and  attractive  para¬ 
graph  of  disconnected  ideas—”  the  Grand  Pan¬ 
jandrum  himself  with  little  round  button  at 
top.”  Our  civil  service  reformers  might  find  a 
hint  worthy  of  attention  in  the  description  of 
“the  Tn-chaJi  Ynea"  or  Censorate.  This  is  an 
“All-examining  Court,”  and  it  is  entrusted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terras  of  the  law,  with  the  “  care 
of  manners  and  c’ustoms,  the  investigation  of 
all  public  offices  within  and  without  the  capi¬ 
tal,  the  discrimination  between  the  good  and 
bad  performance  of  their  business,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  depravity  and  upriglitness  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  employed  in  them ;  taking  the  lead  of 
other  censors,  and  uttering  each  his  senti¬ 
ments  and  reproofs,  in  order  to  cause  officers 
to  be  diligent  in  attention  to  their  daily  duties, 
and  to  render  the  government  Gf  the  Empire 
stable.  The  duties  of  this  court  extend  even  to 
the  censorship  of  majesty  itself,  and  there  is 
on  record  one  notable  instance,  wdiich  some  of 
our  Presidents  and  Governors  might  well  mark 
and  “inwardly  digest,”  of  the  reproof  given  to 
an  Emperor  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  who  was 
over  anxious  to  learn  in  what  estimation  he 
was  held,  and  to  that  end  desired  to  inspect  the 
archives  of  the  historiographer’s  office,  mani¬ 
festly  in  the  hope  of  bringing  influence  to  bear 
upon  that  officer’s  performance  of  his  duty. 
“It  is  true  your  Majesty  has  committed  a 
number  of  errors,  and  it  has  been  the  painful 
duty  of  our  employment  to  take  notice  of 
them ;  a  duty  which  further  obliges  us  to  in¬ 
form  posterity  of  the  conversation  which  your 
Majesty  has  this  day,  very  improperly,  held 
with  us.” 

The  chapters  upon  education  and  social  hab¬ 
its  give  a  very  clear  view  of  the.  general  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people — a  view  which  has  not  now 
the  novelty  that  it  had  before  such  books  as 
this  of  Dr.  Williams  revealed  to  the  western 
world  the  inner  life  of  the  Chinese. 

The  most  interestini 


century  ago.  In  the  closing  words  of  his  pref¬ 
ace  he  thus  expresses  his  belief : 

“  It  is  not  strange  that  I  am  assured  of  a  great  future 
for  the  sons  of  Han.  ,  .  'Whatever  is  in  store  for  them, 
it  is  certain  that  the  country  has  passed  its  period  o^ 
passivity.  There  is  no  more  for  China  the  repose  of  in. 
dolence  and  seclusion,  when  she  looked  down  on  the 
nations  in  her  overweening  pride,  like  the  stare  with 
which  she  could  have  no  concern.  .  .  The  time  is  speed, 
lly  passing  away  when  the  people  of  the  Flowery  Land 
can  fairly  be  classed  among  uncivilized  nations.  The 
stimulus  which  in  the  labor  of  my  earlier  and  later  years 
lias  been  ever  present  to  my  mind,  is  the  hope  that  the 
cause  of  missions  may  be  promoted.  In  the  success  of 
this  cause  lies  the  salvation  of  China  as  a  people,  both 

This  success  bids 


IStienitT0s  toftfi  ^nti^ovu 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  JEANNETTE. 

The  wife  of  the  ilM'ated  explorer  DeLong  has 
paid  a  most  affectionate  and  touchiiig  tribute 
to  his  memory  in  two  elegant  volumes  contain¬ 
ing  an  account  of  his  life  before  entering  on 
TJte  Voyage  of  the  Jeannette,  and  extracts  from 
his  journals,  and  the  efforts  to  discover  the 
The  volumes  are  large, 


in  its  moral  and  political  aspects, 
fair  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  people.  They 
will  become  fitted  for  taking  up  the  work  themselves, 
and  Joining  in  the  multiform  operations  of  foreign  civ- 

and  manufac- 


ilizatious.  Soon  railroads,  tolographs, 
turns  will  bo  introduced,  and  these  must  bo  followed  by 
whatever  may  conduce  to  enlightening  the  millions  of 
the  people  of  China  In  every  department  of  religious, 
political,  and  domestic  life.” 

In  this  imperfect  review  of  a  work  that  seems 
to  ns  monumental  in  character,  we  have  tried 
to  give  such  hints  of  its  contents  and  value  as 
may  induce  our  readers  to  examine  the  book 
for  themselves. 


wrecked  expedition, 
beautifully  printed,  and  strikingly  well  illus¬ 
trated,  but  the  maps  are  not  equal  to  the 

It  may  seem 


typography  and  illustrations, 
severe  to  criticise  the  author  for  making  so 
much  of  a  work  on  a  subject  in  which  so  little 
general  interest  is  felt ;  for  the  brave  and  dash¬ 
ing  commander  of  the  exi^dition  was  her  own 
devoted  husband.  But  every  fact  connected 
with  this  expedition,  from  its  start  down  to  the 
investigation  by  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  has  been 
already  printed  in  one  daily  paper  at  the  least.. 
The  Herald  has  told  tho  whole  painful  story^ 
And  unfortunately  there  have  been  so  many 
wrecked  Arctic  expeditions  that  the  public  has 
ceased  to  feel  an  active  or  profound  interest  in 
any  one. 

It  is  a  sad  record. 


As  Americans,  sometimes  un¬ 
duly  disturbed  by  the  appearance  among  us  of 
a  few  thousands  of  the  “  sons  of  Han,”  wo  are 
more  than  any  other  nation  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  with  what  manner  of  men  we  have  to  deal, 
and  what  may  be  the  probability  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  flood  of  Orientals  pouring  in  upon 
us  from  the  West. 

Dr.  Williams  has  done  much  towards  an¬ 
swering  these  (luestions.  His  book,  crowded 


Mrs.  DeLong  has  written 
in  glowing  terms  of  her  husband,  and  every 
reader  will  honor  her  for  it.  He  had  courage 
and  force,  and  the  daring  that  invites  hazards 
for  the  pleasure  of  overcoming  them.  He  could 
write  tersely  and  with  accuracy,  but  nothing 
in  these  volumes  shows  that  he  was  specially 
fitted  by  nautical  and  other  studies  for  the 
work  he  undertook.  Indeed  he  apjiears  not  to 
have  mastered  the  literature  of  Arctic  explora¬ 
tion,  and  did  not  know  exactly  what  had  been 
discovered  and  what  remained  to  be  learned. 
He  had  a  ten  days’  cruise  on  the  Little  Juniata 
in  Baffin’s  Bay,  which  appears  to  have  excited 
his  ambition  to  discover  the  guarded  secrets  of 
the  frozen  North ;  and  he  immediately  propos¬ 
ed,  on  tho  strength  of  that  experience,  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  North  Pole,  and  proposed  to  take 
charge  of  an  expedition  for  this  purpose.  Ex¬ 
actly  wh*t  was  his  idea  as  to  the  points  to  be 
gained  by  such  a  dangerous  expedition,  does 
not  ajipear.  He  probably  hoped  to  find  more 
land  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  leaim  the  exact 
outline  of  the  coast ;  and  lie  probably  hoped  to 
reach  a  higher  altitude  than  any  previous  ex¬ 
plorer.  But  of  any  parti,,  ular  .scientific  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  resolved,  he  appears  to  liave  had  no 
notion. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  track  of  that  per¬ 
ilous  voyage.  The  details  are  too  familiar  to 
our  readers  to  require  explanation.  The  Jean¬ 
nette  was  not  stiong  enough  for  such  a  terrible 
encounter  with  storms  and  ice  floes,  and  final¬ 
ly  succumbed ;  and  most  of  the  brave  and  har¬ 
dy  crew  perished  after  almost  incredible  suffer¬ 
ings.  Capt.  DeLong  carried  with  him  the  spir¬ 
it  and  habits  of  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  stuck 
to  his  rules  through  all  weathers  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  as  if  they  were  of  more  account  than 
anything  else.  In  fact  he  made  a  fetish  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  putting  it  above  safety.  Whether  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  and  more  flexibility  of  mind  would  have 
saved  the  expedition,  is  a  question ;  but  they 
might  have  saved  lives.  One  cannot  read  these 
volumes  without  feeling  that  Capt.  DeLong 
ought  never  to  have  set  out  ou  such  an  exiiedi- 
tion ;  that  he  had  tho  courage  aud  energy  to 
face  anything,  but  lacked  the  other  essentials 
for  Arctic  exploration.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  expedition,  which  cost  so  many  brave 
and  noble  lives,  will  be  the  last  to  discover 
what  is  of  comparatively  little  human  conse¬ 
quence  at  a  risk  which  human  beings  have  no 
right  to  incur.  These  volumes  leave  a  high  im¬ 
pression  of  DeLong  and  others,  and  make  it 
clearer  than  ever  that  such  lives  are  too  noble 
and  valuable  to  be  thrown  away.  Houghton, 


Review  said:  “Williams’s  ‘Middle  Kingdom’ 
remains  unrivalled  as  tlie  most  full  and  accu¬ 
rate  account  of  China— its  inhabitants,  its  arts, 
its  sciences,  its  religion,  its  philosojfiiy — that 
has  ever  been  given  to  the  public. 


Its  minute¬ 
ness  and  thoroughness  are  beyond  all  praise.” 

The  interest  of  tho  present  edition  is  enhanced 
by  the  numerous  and  beautiful  illustrations 
and  by  the  map  tliat  accompanies  the  volumes. 
As  the  work  is  from  the  press  of  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
typograpliy,  the  paper,  and  the  general  finish 
of  the  book  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 


DEAD  FLIES. 

There  must  be  some  in  tho  ointment  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  excellent  apothecaries  of  “  the 
National  Temperance  Society.”  Our  brother 
“Under  the  Catalpa ”  evidently  smells  them, 
and  mildly  and  modestly  writes  “  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  some  of  the  interpretations  my  own 
judgmfnt  does  not  approve.”  And  our  brother 
of  “  calm  views  ”  finds  his  nostrils  offended  by 
“a  stiilking  savor,”  whenever  he  sniffs  in  that 
direoti^n.  Now  those  are  honest  nostrils,  and 
their  t^gorous  dilation  is  a  phenomenon  that 
deserves  consideration  of  all  who  would  keep 
the  oo^ts  of  the  Lord  clean. 

Cannot  Dr.  Cuyler  and  Dr,  Hopkins  get 
thqsDi^ies  skimmed  out  or  strained  out  ?  Do 
/this  “stminiu! 


UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

BBOOKLYN,  Nov.  16,  1883. 

My  words,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Crosby  personally, 
will  be  few.  He  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the 


chapters  of  the  second 
volume  are  those  relating  to  the  history  and 
chronology,  and  those  describing  the  work  of 
These  latter  chapters 


Christian  Missions, 
should  be  read  by  all  who  imagine  that  .the 
heroism  of  missionary  life  is  confined  to  mod- 
Tradition  ascribes  the  earliest  mis- 


other  journals,  that  he  said  “I  don’t  believe  in 
total  abstinence.”  I  gave  credence  to  the 
statement,  because  Dr.  Crosby  had  frequently 
assailed  the  chief  positions  of  us  teetotallers, 
and  in  his  celebrated  Boston  lecture  (Jan.  10, 
1881>  he  asserted  that  “the  total  abstinence 
system  is  false  in  it^  pliilosophy,  contrary  to 
revealed  religion,  and  harmful  to  the  interests 
of  our  country.”  His  declaration  in  last  week’s 
Evangelist  that  he  “  would  not  be  so  absurd 
as  to  find  fault  with  any  society  for  teaching 
total  abstinence, 


ern  times, 

sions  in  China  to  the  Nestorian  Church  in  the 
seventh  century,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
famous  tablet  discovered  in  1625,  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  which  is  in  dispute,  we  have  no  trust¬ 
worthy  history  of  organized  missions  earlier 
than  those  of  the  Wester ij  Catholic  Church  in 
the  thirteenth  ceniui 


out  gnats.”  You 
might  as'  well  ask  Dr,  Crosby  to  “  swallow  u 
camel  ”  as  to  swallow  a  false  interpretation  of 
God’s  Worn :  nor  him  only. 

And  are  all  the  “dead  flies”  in  that  pot  of 
ointment?  Does  not  “a  calm  riew”  detect 
some  in  Brother  Crosby’s  alabaster  vase  ? 
When  he  corrects  Brother  Cuyler’s  mistake 
about  tlie  roixirted  talk  to  a 


The  first  missionary 
of  whom  we  have  record  was  John  of  Plano 
Carpini,  a  Francescan  friar,  evidently  a  man  of 
high  intelligence  and  of  great  energy.  Both 
he  and  William  of  Rubruk,  a  friar  of  the  same 
order  who  soon  followed  him,  have  left  reo- 
ords  of  their  journeying  and  their  observations, 
which  contain  the  first  descriptions  of  Cathay, 
as  China  was  then  called,  which  reached  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  Carpini  writes :  “  Now  these  Ki- 


»nd  topography  of  the  land.  Here  we  learn 
the  reason  of  the  author’s  choice  of  name. 

**  China  ”  is  a  name  used  by  foreigners,  proba¬ 
bly  first  by  tho  Hindus.  The  people  of  China 
themselves  “  have  now  no  such  name  for  their 
country,  nor  is  there  good  evidence  that  they 
ever  did  apply  it  to  the  whole  land.”  “The 
Chinese  have  many  names  to  designate  them¬ 
selves  and  the  land  they'  inhabit.”  Among 
them  is  Chung  Kux)h,  or  “Middle  Kingdom.” 
“This  dates  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Chau  dynasty,  about  B.  C.  1150,  when  the  im¬ 
perial  family  so  called  its  own  si>ecial  State  in 
Honan  because  it  was  surrounded  by  all  the 
others.  The  name  was  retained  as  the  Empire 
grew,  and  thus  has  strengthened  the  popular 
belief  that  it  is  really  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth :  Chung  Kivohjin,  or  ‘  men  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Kingdom,’  denotes  the  Chinese.” 

In  these  chapters  probably  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  portion  to  the  general  reader  will  be  the 
description  of  the  wonderful  city  of  Peking, 
the  city  that  for  centuries  was  to  the  western 
mind  vailed  in  mystery  as  tantalizing  as  it  was 
impenetrable.  Although  this  mystery  has  been 
now  in  large  measure  dispelled,  Peking  still 
remains  one  of  the  great  and  notable  cities  of 
the  world.  “  Its  ancient  history  as  the  capital 
of  the  Yen  K>coh  (the  Land  of  Swallows)  dur¬ 
ing  the  feudal  times,  and  its  later  iiosition  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  empire  for  many  centu¬ 
ries,  give  it  historical  importance,  while  its  im¬ 
perial  buildings,  its  broad  avenues  with  their 
imposing  gates  and  towers,  its  regular  arrange¬ 
ment,  extent,  iKipulousness,  and  diversity  of 
costume  and  equipage,  combine  to  render  it  to 
a  traveller  the  most  interesting  and  unique 
city  in  Asia.”  The  city  consists  of  three  en¬ 
closures,  one  witliin  the  other,  the  innermost 
of  which  is  called  the  Carnation  Prohibited 
City,  and  contains  the  palace  and  its  surround¬ 
ing  buildings.  Tlie  interior,  wiiich  is  the  seat 
of  the  Dragon’s  Throne,  is  “occupied  by  a 
suite  of  court- yards  and  halls,  which  in  their 
arrangemeDts  and  architecture  far  exceed  any 
other  specimens  of  their  kind  in  China.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  notion  of  a  common  Chinese,  all 
here  is  gold  and  silver ;  he  will  tell  you  of  gold 
and  silver  pillars,  gold  and  silver  roofs,  and 
gold  and  silver  vases  in  which  swim  gold  and 
allver  fishes.” 

In  the  chapter  ui>oa  jiopulation  and  statis¬ 
tics  which  follows,  we  find  Dr.  Williams  ex¬ 
pressing  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  settling 
at  present  the  vexed  question  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire.  He  considers  the  four  cen¬ 
suses  of  1711,  1753,  1792,  and  1812,  as  deserving 
the  most  credit.  From  the  rate  of  increase  in¬ 
dicated  by  them,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the 
present  population  would  reach  460,000,000, 
which  Dr.  Morrison  adds  “  might  have  been 
the  case  had  not  the  Taiping  rebellion  reduc¬ 
ed  the  numbers.”  Students  of  history  are 
aware  how  uncertain  are  all  estimates  of  iwp- 
olation  or  wealth  based  upon  assumed  pro¬ 
gress  through  a  long  i>eriod  of  time,  and  we 
think  that  Dr.  Williams  reaches  a  judicious 
conclusion,  when  he  says  in  reference  to  the 
enormous  aggregates  cited :  “As  the  question 
stands  at  present,  they  can  be  doubted  but 
cannot  be  denied;  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
them,  while  there  are  many  grounds  for  be¬ 
lieving  them ;  the  enormous  total  which  they 
exhibit  can  be  declared  to  be  improbable,  but 
not  shown  to  be  Impossible.” 

The  remaining  ehajiters  of  the  first  volume 
give  full  accounts  of  the  natural  history,  the 
laws  and  administration,  the  education  and 
literature,  the  architecture  and  the  social  life 


is  accepted  by  us  as  evidence 
that,  as  he  has  dealt  manly  blows  against 
dram-shops,  he  has  no  more  blows  to  deal 
against  any  legitimate  advocacy  of  entire  ab¬ 
stinence  from  intoxicants.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  no  advocacy  is  legitimate  which  is 
founded  ou  falsehood. 

Dr.  Crosby  gives,  “as  a  specimen  of  the 


reporter,”  he 
simply  corrects  it  in  mild  aud  courteous  terms, 
like  the  cultivaled  gentleman  that  he  is.  He 
does  Hot  denounce  Brother  Cuyler’s  erroneous 
statement  as  a  “falsehood.”  Does  Brother 
Cuyler,  writing,  from  under  tlie  Catalpa,  de¬ 
serve  such  Christiau  forbearance  and  courtesy 
any  more  than  a  great  national  society  of 
which  Brother  Cuyler  and  Mark  Hopkins  are 
responsible  directors?  Brother  Crosby  does 
indeed  disclaim  any  accusation  of  “wilfal  false¬ 
hood.”  “I  do  not  believe  any  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  in  it  would  wilfully  publish  an  untruth.” 
And  yet,  before  the  Synod  he  denounced  some 
things  in  those  publications  as  “  alroeioits  false¬ 
hoods.”  Is  it  good  theology  to  call  mistakes 
or  errors  which  are  not  “wilful,”  “atrocious 
falsehoods.”  Or  is  it  even  good  rhetoric  ?  For 
after  such  a  waste  of  thunder,  wlierewith  wil> 
you  blast  real  and  wilful  falsehoods  ?  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  a  queer  man  who  lived  in  Cortland 
when  I  was  a  boy  there,  wlio  was  reported  as 
saying  to  another  man  “Sir,  I  by  no  means 
will  say  that  you  lie,  but  you  talk  exactly  as  I 
do  when  I  lie.”  If  that  was  rather  an  excess 
of  politeness  in  that  case,  I  still  commend  it  to 
the  study  (as  rhetoric)  of  any  Presbyterian 
brother  who  has  occasion  to  call  the  attention 
of  a  Synod,  or  of  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist, 
to  errors  which  he  does  not  regard  as  “  wilful 
falsehoods.”  H.  A.  Nelson. 


ance  Society,”  the  passage  “touch  not,  taste 
not,”  etc.,  which  he  affirms  that  we  make  “an 
injunction  of  God  against  drinking  ” !  I  have 
made  diligent  search  among  the  volumes  of 
our  Society  to  find  any  such  exegesis,  and  dis¬ 
cover  none.  If  he  will  indicate  it,  then  the  ab¬ 
surdity  will  be  promptly  exiiunged.  The  only 
thing  I  can  discover  which  even  squints  that 
Temperance  Bible  Com- 


in  the  whole  world.”  Dr.  Williams  speaks  of 
the  mission  of  John  of  Montecorvino  in  1288  as 
the  first  attempt  at  permanency.  Whatever 
amount  of  error  may  have  beon  mingled  with 
the  truth  in  Corvino’s  preaching,  and  however 
doubtful  tho  fact  of  permanent  results,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  and  many  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  exhibit¬ 
ed  a  devotion,  an  energy,  a  self-consecration, 
and  a  love  for  souls  worthy  of  all  admiration. 
The  words  of  Corvino,  quoted  by  Dr.  Williams, 
may  well  be  called  “affecting”:  “It  is  now 
twelve  years  since  I  have  heard  any  news  from 
the  West.  I  am  become  old  and  gray-haired, 
but  it  is  rather  through  labors  and  tribulations 
than  through  age,  for  I  am  only  fifty-eight 
years  old.  I  have  learned  the  Tartar  language 


The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  has 
just  issued  “Half  Hours  with  the  Lessons  of 
1884,”  a  volume  which  gives  a  short  and  jierti- 
nent  discourse  on  each  “golden  text,”  or  gen¬ 
eral  theme  of  the  Sunday-school  lessons  for 
the  year  to  come.  The  sermon's  are  forty-eight 
in  number,  and  are  contributed,  two  each,  by 
twenty-four  of  our  well  known  Presbyterian 
pastors.  The  similar  volume  of  last  year  was 
a  capital  one,  and  had  a  large  circulation.  The 
one  just  issued  is  of  equal  merit,  and  will 
doubtless  meet  with  similar  favor.  The  ser¬ 
mons  are  by  Pastors  John  Hall,  J.  S.  McIntosh, 
J.  B.  Shaw,  H.  Crosby,  Arthur  Mitchell,  A.  E. 
Kittredge,  A.  W.  Pitzer,  S.  J.  Niccolls,  Moses 
D.  Hoge,  T.  D.  Witnersixion,  Marvin  R.  Vin¬ 
cent,  T.  L.  Cuyler,  A.  T.  Pierson,  the  late  S. 
J.  Wilson,  James  Eells,  Hanford  A.  Edson,  H. 
A.  Nelson,  H.  D.  Ganse,  C.  Cuthbert  Hall,  T. 
H.  Robinson,  S.  J.  McPherson,  Er.skine  N. 
White,  C.  L.  Thompson,  and  Henry  M,  Booth. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  these  sermons,  one  and 
all,  will  be  found  helpful  to  the  teacher  and 
general  reader.  They  are  jlresented  in  tho 
Board’s  always  excellent  and  merciful  typo¬ 
graphy.  _ 

One  of  the  most  difficult  duties  of  pastors 
and  Sunday-school  superintendents,  is  to  ad¬ 
dress  children  in  a  way  that  shall  both  inter¬ 
est  and  edify  them.  They  will  find  help  in 
a  volume  of  Outlines  of  Sermons  to  Children, 
loith  Numerous  Anecdotes.  They  are  furnished 
by  a  number  of  eminent  preachers,  and  are  full 
of  suggestions  which  will  be  found  exceedingly 
helpful.  A  distinguished  preacher  now  dead, 
once  said  that  he  never  attempted  to  address 
his  Sunday-school  or  preach  to  his  children 
without  making  a  dead  failure,  and  that  he 
onoe  offered  ten  dollars  apiece  for  a  dozen  good 
stories  that  were  new,  which  he  could  tell 
with  effect  to  the  little  ones  of  his  flock.  We 
never  heard  whether  he  obtained  the  stories ; 
but  the  habit  of  using  apt  and  simple  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  of  repeating  good  anecdotes,  even 
though  they  are  not  new,  begets  a  facility  and 
power  which  are  of  value.  A  volume  like  this 
is  a  treasure  which  a  Lurried  pastor  will  find 
exceedingly  convenient  to  draw  upon.  A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  Son^; _ 

The  second  volume  of  the  Library  of  Biblical 
and  Theological  Literature  is  devoted  to  Bibli¬ 
cal  Hermeneutics.  It  is  a  work  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  octavo  pages,  edited  by  Drs.  George 
R.  Crooks  and  John  F.  Hurst.  It  is  a  volume 
for  students  and  preachers  on  the  principles 
and  methods  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  fact  upon  the  entire  phenomena  of  the 
Bible  as  a  historical  and  literary  monument. 
It  is  a  work  of  scholarly  research,  and  will  ren¬ 
der  invaluable  aid  in  Biblical  studies.  The  se¬ 
ries  of  which  it  is  the  second  volume  will  com¬ 
prise  a  number  of  works  on  Christian  theology 
and  history  and  literature.  The  purpose  of  the 
editors  is  not  to  make  it  sectarian,  though  it 
will  accord  with  the  general  doctrines  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  body.  Phillips  &  Hunt. 


way,  is  in  Dr.  Lee’s 
mentary,”  an  English  work  which  our  Publica¬ 
tion  Committee  never  issued,  and  which  has 
not  been  advertised  in  our  list  for  many  years. 

And  now  a  few  frank  words  in  reference  to 
the  oft-repeated  charges  that  the  National 
Temperance  Society  aims  to  build  up  a  sorely- 
needed  moral  reform,  by  the  deliberate  publi¬ 
cation  of  falsehoods.  A  large  portion  of  the.se 
charges  are  aimed  at  tho  half  dozen  books 
which  treat  of  tho  Scripture  Wine  Question,  es¬ 
pecially  at  Dr.  Samson’s  “  Divine  Law  as  to 
Wines.”  Of  this  book,  a  single  edition  has 
been  issued,  and  it  is  charged  against  it  that  it 
contains  false  quotations  from  classical  au¬ 
thors,  and  is  shamefully  given  to  “lying.” 
This  volume  is  now  under  careful  reexamina¬ 
tion  by  our  Publication  Committee,  and  what¬ 
ever  in  it  cannot  be  substantiated,  will  be 
promptly  elided.  The  aid  of  those  who  criti¬ 
cise  the  work  most  sharply,  will  be  welcomed. 

One  thing,  however,  ought  to  be  understood. 
There  is  a  wide  diversity  of  judgment  among 
medical  men  as  to  certain  iihysiological  effects 
of  alcohol.  But  our  Society  has  a  perfect  right 
to  adopt  and  to  publish  the  views  entertained 
by  such  eminent  scientists  as  Sir  Henry  Thomp¬ 
son,  Dr.  Richardson,  and  Prof.  Carpenter.  Let 
those  overthrow  them  who  can;  until  over¬ 
thrown,  we  shall  disseminate  them,  just  as  our 
Presbyterian  Board  disseminates  its  peculiar¬ 
ly  Calvinistic  views  in  theology.  About  cer¬ 
tain  contested  passages  of  Scripture  also,  there 
is  an  honest  diversity  of  oiiinion  among  devout 
and  scholarly  men.  For  example,  Canon  Far¬ 
rar,  in  a  Westminster  Abbey  discourse,  declares 
that  “  God  distinctly  sanctioned  the  vow  of  the 
Rechabites  as  a  living  protest  against  the  sin 
and  perils  of  a  corrupt  and  evil  age.”  Others 
mention  that  God  only  intended  to  “  approve 
their  obedience  to  their  father.”  There  are 
reasonable  grounds  for  diversity  of  judgment ; 
but  to  denounce  Canon  Farrar’s  honest  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  iiassage  as  an  “abominable 
falsehood,”  is  to  degenerate  Biblical  discussion 
into  Billingsgate.  The  total  abstinence  dis¬ 
courses  of  Cauon  Farrar,  and  the  “  Bible  Rule 
of  Temperance,”  as  set  forth  by  the  late  Dr. 
George  Duffield,  have  been  adopted  and  circu¬ 
lated  by  the  National  Temperance  Society  as 
substantially  their  utterances.  If  these  utter¬ 
ances,  honestly  published,  are  unsound,  un- 
scholarly,  and  unsoriptural,  let  the  fact  be 
clearly  proved,  and  a  good  cause  will  be  the 
gainer;  for  nothing  is  more  deadly  than  un¬ 
truth.  The  National  Temperance  Society  wel¬ 
comes  candid  criticism  from  any  quarter;  it 
has  too  many  legitimate  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  “  total  abstinence  system  ”  to  be  obliged 
to  prop  up  a  Christian  reform  by  unchristian 
devices.  Personally,  I  do  not  adopt  every 
Scriptural  interpretation  put  forth  by  the  Socl- 
ety ;  personally,  I  do  not  approve  of  all  th^  ar¬ 
guments  employed  by  temiierance  advocates 
and  lecturers ;  but  for  “  substance  of  doctrine,” 


One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  new  books 
for  the  holidays  is  The  Many  Adventures  of 
Robin  Hood,  written  and  illustrated  by  Howard 
Pyle  from  materials  industriously  gatliered 
from  the  old  ballads  and  other  historical 
sources.  The  style,  like  the  illustrations,  is 
pleasiugly  antique,  and  together  take  the  read¬ 
er  back  into  the  days  when  the  English  race 
was  young  and  the  English  language  was  in  its 
formative  state.  Robin  Hood  has  always  been 
a  favorite  character  in  English  story.  He  was 
represented  as  a  dashing  and  daring  hunter, 
of  extraordinary  skill  with  the  bow,  who  used 
to  rob  the  rich  and  give  to  the  poor,  befriend¬ 
ing  the  weak  and  protecting  women  in  an  age 
of  violence,  while  a  terror  to  the  mighty.  He 
was  the  outlaw  knight  of  the  Saxon  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  first  mention  of  Hood  is  by  Fedun, 
a  Scottish  historian  who  died  in  1386.  He  is  al¬ 
so  mentioned  in  the  “Vision  of  Piers  Plough¬ 
man,”  a  poem  written  just  after  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Poems  and  legends 
about  him  followed,  and  his  impossible  adven¬ 
tures  were  doubtless  believed  in.  For  a  hun¬ 
dred  yeara  or  so  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
such  a  i>erson  as  Hood  ever  lived.  But  in  1852 
Rev.  John  Hunter  published  a  paper  in  Eng¬ 
land  showing  from  ancient  records  that  a  Rob¬ 
in  Hood  lived  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
and  was  in  the  service  of  that  monarch  fifteen 
months,  but  sickened  of  court  life,  he  went 
back  to  Nottinghamshire,  having  received  a 
gift  from  the  king  of  £5.  Other  small  facts 
were  also  discovered  to  show  that  Robert  was 
an  historical  person,  about  whom  the  fancy  of 
subsequent  generations  wove  many  extrava¬ 
gant  tales  and  legends.  A  collection  of  these 
old  ballads  was  printed  in  London  by  Ritson 
in  1795,  from  which  Mr.  Pyle  has  drawn  freely. 
'Ihese  facts  give  the  present  volume  something 
more  than  a  mere  literary  and  artistic  interest. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

The  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke 
at  the  reoijening  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  Sunday.  Oct.  28th,  has  been  print¬ 
ed— by  request.  The  theme  is  “  The  joy  of  the 
Christian  when  he  is  invited  to  enter  the  Lord’s 
house  ”  (Psa.  exxii.  1),  and  was  a  specially  ap¬ 
propriate  discourse  for  the  auspicious  occasion 
when  worship  was  renewed  in  a  greatly  beau¬ 
tified  sanctuary.  _ 

Two  good  books  for  little  folks  have  been 
imblished  by  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  One 
is  Nobody  Loves  Me,  by  Mrs.  O.  F.  'Walton,  who 
has  written  a  number  of  stories  for  children ; 
the  other  is  A  Bag  of  Stories,  by  Anna  B.  War¬ 
ner,  who  has  a  decided  story-telling  faculty. 
The  Messrs.  Carter  are  careful  in  the  selection 
of  their  books,  and  works  with  their  imprint 
are  like  the  gold  coin  with  the  Government’s 
stamp  upon  it. 


ed  with  the  utmost  care.  I  write  and  read  and 
preach  oiienly  and  freely  the  testimony  of  the 
law  of  Christ.”  ' 

The  history  of  Protestant  missions,  if  less  ro¬ 
mantic  than  that  of  the  early  Catholic  expedi¬ 
tions,  is  to  us  still  more  interesting  aud  inspir¬ 
iting.  Though  necessarily  given  in  brief  by 
Dr.  Williams,  we  have  brought  before  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  anxieties,  difficulties,  and 
discouragements  that  attended  the  first  at¬ 
tempts  to  introduce  the  purer  faith  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Churches.  From  the  time  of  the  arriv¬ 
al  of  Robert  Morrison  in  September,  1807,  until 
the  present  day,  there  has  been  no  intermis¬ 
sion  in  the  labors  of  Protestant  missionaries. 
The  names  of  Morrison,  Lowrie,  Burns,  Dyer, 
Aitcheson,  and  of  Dr.  Williams  himself,  are 
known  to  the  entire  Christian  world,  and  with 
them  were  scores  of  fellow-laborers,  men  and 
less  devoted  and  useful.  If  for 


THAT 


BLUNDER.” 

In  Dr.  Schaff’s  “Studies  in  Eschatology” 
(Presbyterian  Review,  October,  1883,  p.  734,) 
he  refers  to  the  identifying  of  Hades  with  Hell 
in  the  authorized  version  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  current  version  of  the  Creed, 
as  “an  unfortunate  and  misleading  blunder.” 
He  says  it  has  been  corrected  in  the  revised 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  ought  to  be 
corrected  in  the  Creed.  “When,”  he  asks, 
“shall  ministers  have  the  courage  to  correct 
that  objectionable  article  by  substituting 
Hades  (i.  e.,  the  spirit  world,  the  realm  of  the 
departed)  for  Hell  (i.  e.,  the  place  of  torment)  ? 

Why  should  it  require  “  courage  ”  to  do  this  ? 
Is  not  honesty  enough  ?  But  why  not  omit 
the  unfortunate  or  misleading  phrase  alto¬ 
gether?  If  the  words  “He  descended  into 
hell  ”  only  mean  “He  wont  into  the  realm  of 
departed  spirits,”  then  it  adds  nothing  to  the 
preceding  statement,  “  Ho  was  crucified,  dead, 
and  buried.”  If  it  does  add  anything  to  that, 
then  it  adds  what  is  not  true,  and  what  we 
ought  not  to  say  that  “  we  believe.” 

Historically,  I  understand  that  the  phrase  is 
not  in  the  most  ancient  copies  of  the  Creed- 
say  those  in  the  works  of  Ambrose  and  Rufi- 
nus.  And  while  we  are  about  it,  why  not  stop 
calling  this  “The  Apostles’  Creed,”  as  our 
Church  wisely  does  in  her  book,  “Confession 
of  Faith,”  etc.,  entitling  it  simply  “  The 
Creed  ”  ?  Is  it  quite  honest  to  entitle  a  docu¬ 
ment  “The  Aixistles’  Creei,”  which  we  can¬ 
not  prove  to  have  been  in  writing  earlier  than 
the  third  century— more  than  100  years  after 
the  last  apostle  died  ?  If  by  giving  it  that  title 
we  mean  only  to  claim  that  it  well  and  briefly 
expresses  what  the  Apostles  taught,  as  far  as 
it  goes  happily  all  Christians  agree  to  that,  ex¬ 
cept  as  to  that  Hades  clause ;  but  such  a  title 
intimates  more  than  that,  and  would  never 
have  been  used  unless  more  than  that  had 
been  claimed.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  imper¬ 
tinence,  which  names  some  particular  church 
organization  the  “Apostolic  Church.” 

Let  us  conform  to  our  Church’s  proper  usage, 


women, 

many  years  the  progress  of  the  work  was  hin¬ 
dered,  these  missionaries  never  lost  Heart  or 
hope,  and  slowly  but  surely  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Christ  Jesus  has  penetrated  the  barriers 
that  so  long  shut  in  this  vast  “  Middle  King- 
“  Slowly,”  we  say,  from  one  point  of 
and  yet  from  another,  how  wonderful 


dom. 
view 

and  how  rapid  has  been  the  opening  of  this 
wonderful  land  to  the  influences  of  Western 
civilization  and  spiritual  religion.  So  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  is  the  succinct  yet  full  ac¬ 
count  given  by  Dr.  Williams,  that  we  believe  a 
very  great  servioe  would  be  done  the  Church  if 
these  chapters  upon  missions  (eighteenth  and 
nineteenth)  could  be  published  separately  as  a 
tract,  and  widely  distributed  among  our  con¬ 
gregations. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  refer  at  any 
length  to  the  remaining  chapters,  in  which  is 
given  the  history  of  the  opening  of  the  king¬ 
dom  as  accomplished  in  modern  times,  largely 
through  English  arms  and  American  diplomn- 
cy.  In  this  edition  Dr.  Williams  brings  the 
history  as  nearly  as  possible  to  date,  and  thus 
is  able  to  contrast  the  present  situation  and 
prospect  with  the  jKieition  which  confronted 
him  when  he  commenced  his  work  just  half  a 
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ACROSS  THE  CONTINElfT.— IT. 

The  main  or  trunk  line  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
oifle  enters  Montana  one  mile  west  of  Sentinel 
Batte,  and  running  through  the  Territory  from 
east  to  T^st  as  to  its  main  direction,  and  for  a 
distance  of  just  799  miles,  it  i>asees  into  Idaho 
Territory  at  or  near  ^  little  station  called 
Clark’s  Fork.  Between  this  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  limit  of  this  magnifioent  Territory,  the  dis¬ 
tance  ia  greater  than  ths#  between  New  York 
and  Toledo,  Ohio— greater,  too,  than  that  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Trav- 
-elling  at  a  rapid  rate  of  speed,  considering  the 
grand  mountain  climbing  over  the  Bockies 
which  has  to  be  done,  we  were  forty  hours  in 
passing  through  this  one  Territory ;  and  there 
is  not  a  mile  of  this  distance  where  the  scenery 
can  properly  be  said  to  be  dull  or  uninterest¬ 
ing,  or  where  the  country  is  not  valuable,  save 
on  the  great  Divide  itself,  either  for  tillage  or 
fo  grazing.  Montana  is  larger,  by  more  than 
Twenty  thousand  square  miles,  than  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland  together,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  natural  resources  it  is  richer  far 
than  this  great  insular  kingdom  is,  or  ever  was. 
That  it  will  ever  be  so  great  politically  or  com¬ 
mercially  as  Great  Britain,  is  not  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  ;  but  that  a  great  population  will  ultimate¬ 
ly,  and  at  no  distant  day,  be  settled  there  to 
possess  and  utilize  its  vast  resources,  is  about 
as  certain  as  anything  future  can  be  said  to  be. 

In  this  and  in  another  letter  I  will  try  to  give, 
not  certainly  a  complete,  but  yet,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  present  ap¬ 
pearance  and  growth  of  this  Territory  as  1  saw 
them,  and  of  its  resources  as  I  was  able  to 
learn  of  them. 

After  crossing  the  line,  one  finds  nothing 
specially  worthy  of  note  for  the  first  fifty 
niiles,  when  he  reaches  Glendive.  Here  he 
oomes  to  the  Yellowstone  Biver,  the  valley  of 
which  he  is  to  follow  for  the  next  340  miles  to 
Livingston,  the  gate  of  the  mountains.  The 
French  voyageurg  called  this  river  Boche  Jaune, 
a  name  which  it  stiil  bears  in  its  English  form. 
4L  long  ridge  of  yeliow  sandstone  which  forms 
the  steep  bluff  of  the  river  above  the  place 
where  the  Big  Horn  empties  into  it,  gave  name 
to  the  river.  Its  waters,  silt-laden  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  near  its  mouth,  but  not  muddy  like  the 
Missouri,  become  ciear  of  sediment  as  you  as¬ 
cend  the  vailey,  until  near  the  National  Park 
they  are  transparent  and  beautiful.  Glendive, 
where  the  railroad  first  enters  the  valley,  is 
ninety  miles  fibove  where  the  Yellowstone 
empties  into  the  Missouri  at  Fort  Buford. 
Capt.  Olarke  of  the  famous  ahd  remarkably 
aneoeesful  exploring  expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Olarke  in  1804-6,  was  the  first  to  explore  this 
▼alley,  passing  through  it  on  his  return  trip 
from  West  to  East.  Qf  it  these  explorers  say 
that  “it  runs  first  through  a  mountainous 
country,  but  in  many  parts  fertile  and  well- 
timbered;  it  then  waters  a  rich,  delightful 
iand,  broken  into  valleys  and  meadows,  and 
well  supplied  with  wood  and  water.”  What 
they  thus  wrote  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley 
nearly  eighty  years  ago,  would  answer  very 
well  for  a  description  of  it  now,  except  as  to 
timber.  Frequent  fires  have  probably  very 
much  diminished  the  quantity  of  that,  as,  save 
near  its  source  in  the  National  Park,  one  sees 
but  little  of  timber  or  wood.  That  little  con¬ 
sists  of  a  thin  fringe  of  dark  pines,  broken  at 
numberless  points,  adorning  the  crests  of  the 
hills,  a  dwarf  growth  of  willows  and  poplars 
near  the  water  courses,  and  a  larger  growth  in 
small  and  widely  scattered  groves  of  linden 
and  oottonwocKl.  The  valley  has  an  average 
width  of  probably  not  more  than  four  miles, 
which  sometimes  narrows  to  two  miles  or  less, 
and  sometimes  widens  to  eight  miles  or  more. 
The  bluffs  are  usually  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  high,  often  with  precipitous  sides,  and 
sometimes  broken  into  cone-shaped  buttes 
flanked  by  low  foot-hills,  whose  sides  are  of¬ 
ten  very  curiously  moulded  and  fluted.  No 
human  architect  or  painter  ever  drew  curves 
more  beautiful  or  varied  than  those  which 
these  buttes  and  bluffs  follow.  The  api)ear- 
anoe  of  the  valley  must  be  exceedingly  beauti¬ 
ful  in  the  Spring,  when  it  is  “  dressed  in  living 
green.”  But  when  I  saw  it,  the  rank  growth 
of  the  bunoh-grrass  had  been  cured  by  the  sun 
and  converted  into  the  best  hay  for  Winter 
pasturage,  and  the  whole  landscape  was  rus¬ 
set-colored.  In  color  the  scenery  was  there¬ 
fore  monotonous,  but  in  variety  of  butte  and 
bluff  formation,  it  was  endlessly  diversified. 
The  soil  of  almost  all  the  valley  is  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  cultivation,  and  yields  good  crops  with¬ 
out  irrigation.  Only  a  little  of  it  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation  as  yet,  but  great 
herds  of  cattle  are  seen  at  frequent  intervals 
throughout  its  whole  length.  How  like,  and 
yet  how  unlike,  is  this  valley  now  to  its  ap¬ 
pearance  as  seen  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and 
how  different  our  country  now  from  what  it 
was  then.  Then  our  western  boundary  was 
the  Mississippi  Biver,  or  the  ninetieth  meridi¬ 
an  (France  owning  the  territory  west  of  it) ; 
now  it  is  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  our  territory 
stretches  out  to  the  one-hundred  and  eightieth 
meridian.  Then  the  travellers  through  this 
valley  made  slow  and  toilsome  marches,  lived 
on  rough  fare,  and  “  camped  out  ” ;  now  they 
ride  in  luxurious  Pullman  sleepers,  and  in 
sumptuous  dining-cars  eat  fine  dinners,  twen¬ 
ty  miles  long!  Then,  “throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,”  say  Lewis  and  Clarke,  “there  are  vast 
quantities  of  buffalo,  which  keep  a  continued 
bellowing.  Large  herds  of  elk  are  lying  in  ev¬ 
ery  point,  and  are  so  gentle  that  they  may  be 
approached  within  twenty  paces  without  be¬ 
ing  alarmed  ” ;  now  the  buffaloes  have  given 
place  to  great  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
though  the  tepees  of  the  Indians  have  not  al¬ 
together  disapiieared,  yet  the  thriving  towns 
of  white  settlers  are  much  more  frequently 
seen,  and  they  are  springing  up  as  if  by  magic 
all  through  this  fine  valley.  Nearly,  if  not 
quite  all  of  these  towns,  excepting  Bozeman 
and  Helena  and  Miles  City,  have  grown  up 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Some  of  these  towns  are  deserving  of  special 
mention.  Glendive  is  the  first  one  to  be  reach¬ 
ed  in  a  westward  journey.  It  is  situated  on  a 
creek  of  the  same  name,  the  scenery  along 
which  is  said  to  be  fine.  Perhaps  the  creek 
which  empties  into  the  Yellowstone  at  this 
point  dives  into  and  through  glens,  and  hence 
was  so  named.  Glendive  is  a  great  shipping 
point  for  cattle  and  sheep,  deer  and  buffalo 
hides,  and  the  centre  of  a  fine  region  for  game. 
The  railroad  company  has  built  here  a  round 
house  and  repair  shops.  The  population 
amounts  to  one  thousand,  which  shows  rapid 
growth  fw  a  town  only  two  years  old.  I  in¬ 
quired  at  the  deiK>t  of  two  or  three  men  about 
churches.  They  knew  there  were  two  or  three 
churches  in  the  place,  but  did  not  know  of 
what  denomination  they  were.  For  some  dis¬ 
tance  west  of  Glendive,  the  scenery  along  the 
railroad  and  river  is  unusually  rugged  and 
imposing— Eagle  Cliff,  which  is  very  high,  be¬ 
ing  especially  conspicuous. 

Miles  City — so  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Miles, 
whose  successful  campaigns  against  the  In¬ 
dians  in  1876-7  opened  up  this  valley  to  settle¬ 
ment— is  the  next  considerable  town.  It  is 
eighty  miles  west  of  Glendive,  was  founded  in 
itTi,  and  has  now  1,600  inhabitants.  Here  the 


Tongue  Biver  flows  into  the  Yellowstone. 
Some  of  its  waters  are  diverted  into  a  ditch 
twelve  miles  above,  and  are  brought  down  to 
supply  the  city  with  water  for  domestic  and 
irrigating  uses.  It  was  near  the  mouth  of 
Tongue  Biver  that  a  severe  engagement  was 
fought  in  1873  between  the  Indians  and  our 
forces  under  Gen.  Stanley,  though  the  battle 
was  fought  by  a  detachment  under  Qen.  Custer. 
Three  years  later,  in  the  valley  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn  Biver,  Gen.  Custer  was  ambushed, 
and  he  and  every  man  of  his  command  were 
cruelly  slain  and  mutilated.  Two  hundred 
and  four  mangled  bo<lies  of  his  troops  were 
found  on  the  field,  and  buried.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  points  not  far  from  Miles  City  which  are 
associated  with  the  most  stirring  scenes  of 
various  Indian  campaigns.  The  town  itself 
presents  an  api^earance  of  being  well  and  sub¬ 
stantially  built.  Surrounded  by  a  country 
rich  in  agricultural  and  grazing  lands,  it  bids 
fair  to  be  a  large  and  prosperous  town — one  of 
the  largest,  as  it  already  is,  in  the  valley.  Two 
miles  west  of  it  is  Fort  Keogh,  which  was  built 
by  Gen.  Miles  in  1877,  which  has  extensive 
barracks,  hospital,  chapel,  school  and  other 
buildings,  and  which  has  now  quite  a  force  of 
troops  stationed  there.  Near  this  fort  I  saw  a 
large  encampment  of  friendly  Crow  Indians, 
whose  peaked  and  dirty  tepees,  thickly  clus¬ 
tered  together,  were  more  striking  than  beau¬ 
tiful.  It  was  the  largest  Indian  camp  I  saw  in 
the  whole  of  my  journey. 

Continuing  our  route  westward,  we  cross 
successively  the  Bosebud  and  the  Big  Horn, 
the  former  a  small,  the  latter  quite  a  large 
river,  both  of  them  beautiful,  and  both  empty¬ 
ing  into  the  Yellowstone  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  where  we  cross  them.  Thirty  miles 
west  of  the  Big  Horn  we  pass  a  large  and  con¬ 
spicuous  mass  of  yellow  sandstone  rock,  which 
in  a  valley  where  one  recalls  at  almost  every 
step  the  great  exploring  tour  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  is  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  latter. 
About  half  way  upon  its  rocky  face  are  inscrib¬ 
ed  the  words  “William  Clarke,  July  25, 1806.” 
The  date  is  immediately  below  the  name,  and 
both  were  written  with  Clarke’s  own  hand,  as 
he  himself  tells  us.  He  also  gave  to  the  rock, 
which  is  not  less  than  200  feet  high,  though  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  half  that  height,  the 
name  of  Pomi)ey’8  Pillar. 

Billings,  225  miles  west  of  Glendive,  is  an¬ 
other  fine  town— one  of  the  most  promising  on 
the  line.  Only  a  year  and  a  half  old,  it  has 
nearly  2,500  inhabitants.  Among  its  substan¬ 
tial  improvements  is  a  street  railroad.  I  was 
told  that  the  fare  for  a  single  ride  was  twenty- 
five  cents,  with  two  glasses  of  beer  thrown  in 
at  the  end  of  the  ride.  As  I  am  a  strictly  tem¬ 
perance  man  in  my  practice  (though  Dr.  Smyth 
thinks  I  am  not  in  my  principles),  I  did  not 
ride  on  that  road.  To  the  north  of  the  town 
are  the  fine  valleys  of  the  Musselshell  and  Ju¬ 
dith  Bivers,  and  to  the  east  those  of  the  Little 
and  Big  Horn,  while  coal  in  great  abundance 
has  been  found  near  at  hand,  to  which  a  rail¬ 
road  is  soon  to  be  constructed,  and  which  «!re 
long  will  be  extended  200  miles  to  Fort  Benton 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri. 
Large  stock-yardte  have  been  built  here,  and 
last  Autumn  16,000  head  of  cattle  were  shipped 
from  this  point.  The  Yellowstone  has  here  a 
fall  of  eleven  feet  to  the  mile,  thus  affording 
first-class  water-power  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses.  With  all  these  advantages  of  location, 
it  will  be  strange  if  Billings  does  not  become  a 
large  and  thriving  city. 

Livingston,  115  miles  west  of  Billings,  is  the 
next  considerable  town.  Here  the  main  rail- 
roafl  line  leaves  the  Yellowstone,  which  comes 
in  from  the  south.  Here  the  branch  line  to 
the  border  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  where  it 
terminates  fifty-eight  miles  from  Livingston, 
still  follows  the  Yellowstone  valley.  Living¬ 
ston  is  not  more  than  eight  months  old,  but 
from  what  I  saw  in  its  wide  open  gambling 
houses,  which  were  thronged  with  eager  and 
excited  men,  it  seems  already  a  giant  in  wick¬ 
edness  at  least.  Its  population  is  not  less  than 
fifteen  hundred.  The  railroad  company  has 
here  extensive  works,  consisting  of  engine- 
houses,  machine  and  repair  shops.  Excellent 
bituminous  coal  in  abundance  has  been  found 
eight  miles  away.  Five  different  denomina¬ 
tions  have  already  entered  this  field,  our  own 
among  them,  and  have  each  gathered  their  lit¬ 
tle  handful  of  adherents.  Each  society  will 
for  the  present,  and  perhaps  for  years  to  come, 
have  to  be  liberally  aided  by  mission  funds 
from  the  denomination  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected.  Such  is  the  wisdom  of  “  the  children 
of  light.”  But  Livingston  expects,  and  not 
without  some  good  reasons,  to  be  a  large  and 
important  place.  Clement. 


OUB  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  REDUCED. 

By  PreaidMit  E.  L.  Hurd. 

There  seems  to  me  a  very  simple  solution  of 
the  question  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  General 
Assembly,  so  as  to  keep  the  Assembly  near  to 
the  heart  of  its  constituency,  and  to  secure  the 
benefits  which  were  proposed  some  years  since 
through  Synodical  representation,  without  the 
objections  which  prevented  that  scheme  from 
adoption. 

Let  the  unit  of  representation  be  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  without  regard  to  size.  Let  each  Presby¬ 
tery  send  two  commissioners,  one  minister  and 
one  elder.  The  commissioners  from  each  State, 
i.  e.,  from  each  Synod  as  now  constituted, 
would  sufficiently  represent  the  section,  east, 
central,  west,  or  south,  while  each  Presbytery 
would  be  also  directly  represented.  The  effect 
would  be  that  the  Assembly  if  full  would  con¬ 
sist  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  members. 

The  Synod  of  New  York  would  have  fifty- 
eight  commissioners,  certainly  enough  to  fair¬ 
ly  represent  the  Empire  State  and  our  metrop¬ 
olis.  The  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  would  have 
forty-six  commissioners ;  the  Synod  of  Illinois 
twenty-two;  Ohio  thirty-four*;  New  Jersey 
eighteen;  Wisconsin  ten;  Texas  six;  Kansas 
fourteen ;  Indiana  and  Iowa  each  sixteen,  etc. 

A  careful  examinatiob  would  show,  that 
while  each  Presbytery  by  sending  its  two  com¬ 
missioners  would  keep  the  General  Assembly 
near  its  heart,  yet  each  Synod  would  be  repre. 
seuted  with  due  weight  of  representation  and 
influence.  Though  there  would  not  be  repre¬ 
sentation  according  to  numbers  of  ministers  or 
church  members,  yet  the  fifty-eight  commis¬ 
sioners  from  New  York  State,  or  the  forty-six 
from  Pennsylvania,  with  what  of  wealth  and 
influence  they  were  known  to  represent,  would 
have  influential  voice  in  the  body ;  while  the 
six  men  from  Texas,  or  the  ten  from  Colorado, 
would  only  be  adequate  to  represent  the  scat¬ 
tered  and  accumulating  interests  over  those 
remote  n^ions.  Then,  too,  these  last  could 
not  increase  their  commissioners,  except  as 
the  number  of  Presbyteries  were  increased, 
and  this  would  by  no  rapid  rate  increase  the 
size  of  the  Assembly. 

The  only  objeotion  I  anticipate  to  this  scheme 
will  arise  from  a  traditional  regard  to  that  rep¬ 
resentation  according  to  numbers  of  ministers, 
which  until  recently  had  obtained  in  our  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  and  nowhere  else  In  our  Church 
polity.  The  same  feature  is  now  incorporated 
into  some  of  the  Synods,  but  with  no  sufficient 
argument  to  my  mind  in  its  favor.  It  was  a 
feature  borrow^  for  our  General  Assembly 
from  our  national  Government,  but  without 
having  the  same  reason  for  it  as  in  the  civil 
government. 


In  all  our  Presbyteries,  and  until  now  in  all 
our  Synods,  there  has  been  a  complete  parity 
of  our  churches  in  representation,  and  so  far 
as  I  know,  wiih  no  harm  arising.  In  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York,  the  churches  of  Sixty- 
nine  and  of  seventy-eight  members  have  equal 
vote  with  the  great  churches  of  Drs.  John 
Hall  and  Howard  Crosby,  with  their  eighteen 
hundred  and  fourU^en  hundred  members  re¬ 
spectively.  In  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  lit¬ 
tle  churches  numbering  down  as  low  as  (in  one 
case)  five  members,  have  each  equal  vote  with 
the  Third  Church  (Dr.  Kittredge’s)  with  its 
two  thousand  members.  Yet  I  venture  to  say 
that  both  in  New  York  and  Chicago  the  large 
churches  have  their  full  weight  in  the  decid¬ 
ing  of  all  important  questions,  from  their 
known  value  in  all  resijects,  and  that  in  both 
these  Presbyteries  nothing  is  lost,  but  much 
gained,  by  giving  these  weak  flocks  their  full 
voice,  while  these  strong  churches  bear  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  the  weak. 

So,  upon  the  plan  which  I  suggest,  the  me- 
troiJolitan  Presbyteries  would  always  have  in¬ 
fluential  voice,  from  their  known  value,  in  our 
Assemblies,  while  these  Synods  would,  as  in 
the  cases  of  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  already  cited,  appear  in  influential 
numbers.  The  Assembly  would  be  sufficiently 
reduced,  the  whole  Church  in  all  its  Presbyte¬ 
ries  would  be  represented,  and  the  Assembly 
would  be  kept  near  to  the  heart  of  the  Church. 

Blackburn  University,  Nov.  6, 188  •. 


TURNING  BACK  FROM  LISZT  ON  SUNDAY. 

An  American  Woman  true  to  her  Conscience. 

Dear  Erangeliet :  What  has  been  transpiring 
in  my  own  dear  country  for  the  past  year  and 
a  quarter,  I  am  almost  as  ignorant  of  as  if  I 
had  been  for  that  length  of  time  in  the  planet 
Saturn  instead  of  in  a  pleasant  German  city, 
working  like  a  slave  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
make  fifteen  months  as  nearly  as  possible  do 
three  years’  work.  But  I  have  an  idea  that  we 
have  been,  and  are  still,  agitating  the  Sunday 
question,  and  on  that  I  have  something  special 
to  say  at  this  very  moment. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  in  Weimar. 
I  can  have  two  whole  precious  days  here,  and 
no  more.  Time  and  money  when  one  has  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  latter  and  less  of  the  former,  assume 
a  value  out  of  all  ordinary  proportion.  I  am  a 
pianist  by  profession,  and  am  said  here  to  love 
my  art  as  few  do.  For  many  years  I  have 
dreamed  of  Liszt,  tried  to  play  his  music,  have 
loved  it,  and  venerated  and  honored  in  my 
thought  the  player  and  composer  who  for  half 
a  century  has  charmed  prince  and  peasant,  the 
musical  and  the  unmusical— euerj/  one  who  has 
seen  and  heard  him,  and  thousands  who  have 
not.  One  hundred  yards  from  me  he  is  at  this 
moment,  I  suppose,  receiving  the  homage  of 
so  many  people  as  the  theatre  will  hold,  while 
what  he  wrote  as  an  oratorio  (which  till  a  few 
hours  ago  I  thought  it  was  still)  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  opera,  with  full  costume,  scen¬ 
ery,  acting,  and  dance,  and  is  being  given— as 
is  the  case  with  nearly  everything  of  special 
value  in  Germany— on  Sunday  evening.  Let 
no  man  make  light  of  my  trial,  or  presume  to 
pour  contempt  on  my  weakness,  when  I  say 
that  after  a  three  hours’  battle  with  eon- 
science,  tossing  helplessly  between  the  over¬ 
whelming  desire  to  see  the  man  whom  I  would 
rather  see  than  any  one  on  earth,  and  the  de¬ 
sire  not  to  dishonor  the  Master  whose  I  am 
and  whom  I  serve,  and  not  td  desecrate  His 
Sabbath ;  after  saying  first  “  one  may  pull  the 
ox  or  the  sheep  from  the  pit  on  the  Sabbath 
day,”  and  then  “  whosoever  taketh  not  up  his 
cross  he  cannot  be  My  disciple,”  it  w^ 
the  theatre  door  I  found  courage  to  Iti^  mj^ 
back  on  it  and  fly  weeping  home  to  my  lonely 
room,  feeling  that  the  victory,  if  indeed  I  had 
gained  it,  was  a  doubtful  one.  And  thus  has 
ended  one  of  my  two  days  in  Weimar.  My 
great  teacher  and  friend,  one  of  the  early  pu¬ 
pils  of  Liszt,  said  as  we  parted  at  the  theatre 
door,  “I  will  take  you  to  Liszt  to-morrow.” 
But  I  do  not  know ;  he  may  be  promising  more 
than  he  can  perform.  To-morrow  is  Liszt’s 
birthday.  Weimar  is  full  of  people  who,  like 
myself,  are  here  to  celebrate  it.  Liszt  may  be 
taken  possession  of  by  a  grand  duke  to  the  ut¬ 
ter  exclusion  of  an  enthusiastic  American  wo¬ 
man,  and  the  sole  object  of  the  one  journey  I 
have  allowed  myself  in  “  Deutschland,”  be  de¬ 
feated. 

Why  have  I  told  you  my  poor  little  story  ? 
That  you  may  tell  it  to  others,  and  make  it  the 
text  of  one  more  emphatic  warning  that  in  be¬ 
loved  America  we  stop  while  it  is  time,  that  we 
set  our  faces  like  a  flint  against  any  and  every 
unnecessary  work  or  pleasure  on  God’s  day, 
and  that  we  keep  temptalions  such  as  I  have  re¬ 
corded  away  from  our  people.  If  we  may  have 
Sunday  excursions,  Sunday  trains,  Sunday  pa¬ 
lmers,  and  all  sorts  of  Sunday  freshnesses,  which 
though  pleasant  are  not  necessary,  how  long 
will  it  be  before  those  who  are  too  busy  during 
six  days  of  the  week  to  indulge  in  much  amuse¬ 
ment,  will  demand  the  Sunday  concert  and  the 
Sunday  theatre,  and  will  get  it  ? 

Living  in  Germany  and  observing  the  Ger¬ 
mans  as  I  have  done,  I  say  God  bless  them  for 
their  many  noble  qualities,  for  their  honest  in¬ 
tegrity,  for  their  thrift  and  industry,  for  their 
unflinching,  uncomplaining  economy,  for  their 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  true  in  art  and  in  na¬ 
ture,  and  God  bring  thousands  more  of  them 
to  America ;  but  may  they  leave  their  Sunday 
ideas  and  habits  behind.  Aud  God  help  every 
American  to  see  the  importance  of  the  battle 
for  the  Christian  Sabbath,  to  pray,  think,  write, 
speak  boldly  for  its  preservation ;  and  may  He 
who  gave  it  keep  it  for  us  intact. 

Maroabet  Vail. 

Weimar,  Oct.  21, 1883.  _ 

P.  S. — I  have  had  two  days  more  than  I  ex¬ 
pected,  have  seen  Liszt  three  times,  and  have 
heard  him  play.  M.  V. 

Oct.  34.  _ 


FHII.0S0FH7  IN  FBINCETON  COLLEGE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
college  of  New  Jersey  was  held  in  Princeton, 
Nov.  8.  The  President  announced  that  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Stuart  has  handed  over  to  the  col¬ 
lege  $150,000,  to  provide  salaries  for  the  profes¬ 
sors  in  the  department  of  Philosophy,  embrac¬ 
ing  Ethics,  Logic,  Metaphysics,  the  History  of 
Philosophy  and  Psychologry.  She  gives  this  in 
memory  of  her  late  husband,  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Stuart,  and  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Alexander  Stu¬ 
art. 

Mr.  Alexander  Johnston,  A.M.,  was  elected 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Econ¬ 
omy,  and  will  enter  on  his  duties  Jan.  1.  Mr. 
Johnston  is  a  lawyer,  and  is  author  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Politics,  which  has  had  a  sale  of  8,000  copies 
in  three  years.  He  is  also  a  princiiial  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  Enoyclopeadia  of  Economical  Sci¬ 
ence. 

The  teaching  in  the  Department  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  stands  as  follows,  at  present : 

Psychologry,  by  the  President. 

Physiologfioal  Psychology,  by  the  President, 
and  Profs.  Osborn  and  Scott. 

Metaphysics,  by  the  President  and  Prof.  Pat¬ 
ton. 

History  of  Philosophy,  by  the  President. 

Discussions  on  Contemporary  Philosophy, 
by  the  President  to  ixwt-graduates. 

Science  and  Religion,  by  Prof.  Shields. 

Logic,  by  Prof.  Ormond. 

Ethics,  by  Prof.  Ormond. 


Philosophy  of  History  and  Political  Science, 
by  Prof.  Sloane. 

Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy,  by 
Prof.  Johnston. 

The  History  of  Art,  by  Profs.  W.  C.  Prime 
and  Marquand. 

It  is  expected  that  a  chair  of  Ethics  will  soon 
be  instituted. 


REFRESENTATION  IN  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  overture  to  reduce  the  Assembly  manifest¬ 
ly  cannot  go  into  effect  next  year.  There  is  no 
Stated  Clerk  to  consult  with  the  Per  nanent  Clerk 
to  declare  it  carried  by  the  vote  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
ries.  The  next  Assembly  will  have  to  take  action 
upon  the  subject.  There  are  some  who  are  hop¬ 
ing  that  it  will  have  a  clear  field  upon  which  to 
act;  that  the  Presbyteries  will  not  .adopt  the 
overture  now  submitted  to  them,  and  that  next 
year  an  overture  maybe  sent  down  of  like  purport 
with  the  present  one,  except  that  Presbyteries 
consisting  of  less  than  eighteen  ministers  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  commissioner,  alternately  a  min¬ 
ister  and  elder. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  every  Presbytery 
must  be  represented  by  a  minister  and  an  elder. 
Why  should  it  be  ?  Because,  say  some,  the  Church 
has  so  decided.  Certainly  this  question,  pure  and 
simple,  has  never  been  submitted  to  the  Presbyte¬ 
ries,  and  the  mind  of  the  Church  in  favor  of  such 
representation  is  only  an  inference  from  the  re¬ 
jection  of  an  overture  which  was  objectionable 
for  other  reasons.  Whatever  the  theory  may  be, 
every  one  knows,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  al¬ 
ways  more  ministers  than  elders  in  the  Assembly. 

If  thirty-six  ministers  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  representation  of  a  Presbytery,  why  should 
not  less  than  half  the  number  diminish  it  ?  Can 
any  one  see  any  Injustice  in  it?  Two  reasons  at 
least  call  for  it.  1.  Equity.  A  minister  in  a  large 
Presbytery  ought  to  have  something  near  an  equal 
opportunity  to  be  a  member  of  the  Assembly  as 
one  in  a  small  Presbytery.  Bepresentation  and 
taxation  ought  not  to  be  made  as  far  apart  as 
possible.  2.  Expense.  As  a  general  thing  the 
travel  ling  expenses  of  the  smaller  Presbyteries  are 
altogether  the  largest.  And  they  are  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing,  by  the  increase  of  these  Presbyteries. 
One  Synod  has  recently  formed  two.  No  one  re¬ 
grets  this  increase.  We  all  labor  to  have  the 
Church  grow.  But  where  is  the  necessity  to  add 
to  our  ecclesiastical  expenses  at  the  rate  we  do 
by  thi.9  growth  ?  Why  should  a  little  Presbytery 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  in  .Alaska  have  every 
year  two  commissioners  in  the  Assembly  ?  The 
Presbytery  is  needed  to  do  the  work  of  the  Church 
on  the  territory  it  occupies ;  it  is  not  required  for 
itself,  or  others,  that  whenever  it  is  organized  two 
members  should  be  added  to  the  Assembly. 

The  brethren  seem  to  forget  that  the  present 
mileage  arrangement  is  a  modern  affair ;  that  it 
only  came  with  the  Reunion,  and  that  the  branch 
of  the  Church  that  worked  it  before  then,  did  not 
pay  in  full  the  expenses  of  the  commissioners 
from  the  most  distant  Presbyteries,  as  is  now 
done.  It  may  indicate,  in  the  view  of  some,  a 
narrow  mind  to  name  the  subject  of  expense,  but 
the  time  is  coming  when  its  consideration  will 
not  be  a  choice.  Churches  and  Presbyteries  are 
growing  restless  under  increased  pecuniary  bur¬ 
dens.  The  Assembly  may  declare,  with  empha¬ 
sis,  what  “  loyalty  to  our  Church  requires,”  but 
Presbyteries  cannot  thus  be  deprived  of  their 
constitutional  rights,  or  led  to  change  their  ma¬ 
tured  convictions.  Expenditures  for  merely  ec¬ 
clesiastical  purposes  should  be  carefully  watched, 
and  if  possible  reduced,  rather  than  increased. 
Representative  Synods  will  add  to  them  (not  un¬ 
wisely,  it  is  believed);  let  them  be  kept  within 
bounds  in  other  directions. 

No  Presbytery  will  suffer  because  it  may  not 
have  a  minister  upon  the  fioor  of  the  Assembly. 
Suppose  special  reasons  exist  to  call  for  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  field  it  occupies,  at 
a  time  when  an  elder  unused  to  address  public 
bodies  represents  it  in  the  Assembly,  how  easy 
for  him  to  make  known  to  one  of  the  strong  men 
of  the  Church  the  peculiar  state  of  things  within 
their  borders,  and  have  him  proclaim  them,  and 
advocate  their  cause  in  the  Assembly. 

With  the  addition  suggested,  the  proposed  plan 
to  reduce  the  Assembly  would  remove  serious  ob¬ 
jection  to  it.  It  would  cease  to  be  a  measure 
to  increase  the  present  inequality  of  represeuta- 
tion,  by  taking  only  from  the  larger  Presbyteries. 
To  be  sure  it  would  only  diminish  the  number  of 
commissioners  thirty-nine,  according  to  the  last 
roll  of  (home)  Presbyteries,  but  already  five  ad¬ 
ditional  ones  have  been  organized,  and  their  rapid 
increase  in  the  near  future,  makes  of  special  im¬ 
portance  the  suggested  amendment.  Will  the 
brethren  not  already  committed  upon  the  subject 
give  it  a  candid  consideration  ?  WxouiNO. 


The  Christian  Advocate : 

America  is,  perhaps,  the  most  tolerant,  for¬ 
bearing,  patient  nation  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe.  We  did  not,  could  not,  believe  the 
Southern  States  would  carry  their  threat  into 
execution.  It  was  not  until  the  overt  act  of 
firing  upon  Sumter  that  the  heart  of  the  na¬ 
tion  was  aroused,  anil  no  amount  of  men  or 
money  or  material  was  thought  to  be  too  great 
to  save  the  imperiled  Union.  So  now  America 
allows  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  this  dead¬ 
liest  foe  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  man  which 
the  world  ever  knew,  to  gt)  on  gathering 
strength,  undermining  our  institutions,  and 
putting  its  hand  deep  into  our  treasury.  And 
when  remonstrated  with  and  warned,  we  sim¬ 
ply  say  “  We  guess  five  or  six  millions  of  people 
will  never  overcome  forty-live  millions,”  or 
“  We  will  attend  to  them  when  the  time  comes.” 

All  this  time  Rome  reckons  we  are  asleep, 
(as,  indeed,  in  a  sense  we  are,)  and  that  it  can 
do  as  it  pleases.  No  one  can  fail  to  observe 
how  niueh  more  of  a  bold  and  brazen  front  it 
is  putting  on,  wherever  it  thinks  it  safe  ;  turn¬ 
ing  some  of  our  State  prisons  (as  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey)  into  a  “  mass-house,”  clamoring  for  State 
support,  threatening  “  political  damnation  ”  to 
all  who  will  not  obey  her  dictates  and  vote  her 
pleasure.  Perhaps  all  this  and  more  will  go  on. 
Perhaps  Monsignor  Capel  will  hoodwink  some 
rich  families  into  his  Churoh  by  his  Jesuitical 
arts.  Perhaps  more  Romanists  for  a  time  will 
be  elected  to  office  than  heretofore.  What 
then  ?  There  can  be  but  little  question  that  at 
some  point  in  the  not  far  off  future,  Rome  will 
commit  some  overt  act,  presuming  upon  a 
strength  which  she  has  not,  and  relying  upon 
supposed  resources  which  will  not  be  available 
in  the  time  of  her  need  ;  and  then,  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  tliere 
will  oome  a  cry,  like  the  voice  of  Almighty  God 
to  the  sand  and  rock-barred  ocean,  “  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  eome,  but  no  further,  and  here  shall 
thy  proud  waves  be  stayed.”  Until  then,  in¬ 
structed  by  the  history  of  nations,  watching 
airefully  the  insidious  movements  of  Jesuitical 
Borne  around  us,  let  us  all  remember  that  to 
be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 


The  Observer : 

A  practical  work  in  the  direction  of  teaching 
the  poor  to  help  themselves,  has  been  under- 
t^en  by  a  number  of  ladies  in  Dr.  Marvin  R 
Vincent’s  church,  who  have  secured  Miss  Par- 
loa’s  services  in  teaching  the  women  and  girls 
of  Covenant  Chapel,  in  East  Forty-second  street, 
practical  cookery.  The  lectures,  which  are  giv¬ 
en  weekly,  are  attended  by  over  one  hundred 
auditors,  all  of  them  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  day-laborers  in  the  vicinity,  while  many  of 
the  girls  work  themselves  in  the  factories  and 
mills.  They  are  taught  to  make  br^d,  beef- 
stew  and  dumpling,  macaroni  and  tomato  sauce, 
different  desserts  that  can  be  made  cheaply, 
cooking  appropriate  for  sick  people,  and  all 
sorts  of  economical  but  nourishing  and  palata¬ 
ble  dishes.  Miss  Parloa  lectures  on  a  raised 


platform  which  contains  a  full  kitehen  outfit 
that  cost  $10,  and  explains  to  her  listeners 
every  precess  in  preparing  the  different  dishes, 
and  tells  the  reason  for  every  method  that  she 
uses.  The  experiment  is  one  that  might  be 
tried  with  advantage  in  every  mission  chapel 
in  the  city. 

The  Christian  at  Work  : 

There  is  a  vexed  question  among  Congrega- 
tionalists  concerning  their  Church  extension 
work  in  the  Southern  States.  Ever  since  1861 
the  American  Miasionary  Association,  at  that 
time  undenoiuinalional,  but  now  almost  wholly 
supported  by  Oongregationalists,  has  been 
working  for  the  elevation  and  redera))tion  of 
the  negroes  in  the  Soutliern  States.  They  be¬ 
gan  by  putting  the  alpliabet  into  the  hands  of 
the  blacks,  and  they  inercitsed  the  facilities  of 
education  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  allowed. 
Schools  grew  in  number  and  rose  in  grade.  Of 
churches,  in  1867,  tliere  were  three ;  in  1870, 
there  were  twenty-three ;  in  1876,  there  were 
fifty-six  ;  in  1880,  there  were  seventy-three,  and 
now  there  are  eighty  iiin“.  The  average  mem¬ 
bership  of  these  is  sixty-seven,  while  the  aver¬ 
age  membersliip  of  all  the  Congregational 
churches  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  but  forty- 
five.  Of  all  these  churches  ol  the  American 
Missionary  Asso<*iation  only  two  are  without 
pastors,  a  state  of  things  not  found  in  any  other 
so  large  a  territory  in  the  denomination. 

Now  the  question  has  come  up  whether  the 
American  Home  Missionaiy  Society  ought  not 
to  enter  the  Southern  States  with  aggressive 
endeavors  to  gather  Congregational  churches  of 
the  white  population,  i'his  society,  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Saratoga  last  June,  made  this 
Southern  work  one  of  tlie  main  subjects  of 
inquiry.  Speeches  and  resolutions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ended  in  the  appointment  of  a  large  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  and  report  at  a  future  time. 
Last  week,  at  the  Brooklyn  meeting,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Missionary  Association  also  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  the  matter  conjointly 
with  the  one  from  Saratoga.  These  commit¬ 
tees  are  composed  of  intelligent  and  earnest 
men,  who  will  give  their  best  thought  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem. 

From  our  standpoint  the  only  wise  advice  to 
give  the  American  Horae  Missionary  Society  is. 
Hands  off  I— and  we  say  this  because  the  two 
missionary  societies  are  supported  by  the  same 
patrons ;  and  to  go  into  the  same  field  would 
be  to  weaken  a  work  in  another  direction — a 
work  that  must  be  done.  That  is  to  say,  this 
very  year  the  American  Board  has  withdrawn 
from  its  work  in  Dakota,  and  transferred  it  to 
the  American  Missionary  Association,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Missionary  Association  in  turn  transfer¬ 
ring  its  work  in  Africa  to  the  American  Board. 
This  is  wise,  equitable  and  economical.  Long 
ago  the  Presbyterians  gave  up  the  Turkey  field 
to  the  American  Board,  which  in  turn  gave  up 
Syria  to  the  Presbyterians.  This  saves  money 
aud  men,  besides  making  a  better  impression 
upon  those  for  whom  tlie  labor  is  spent. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

It  is  reported  that  the  Moody  meetings  in 
Limerick,  Ireland,  were  seriously  disturbed  by 
men  of  “  the  baser  sort.”  This  is  probably  a 
mistake.  English  religious  journals,  which 
publish  full  reports,  say  only  that  on  the  first 
evening  some  malicious  persons  did  indulge  in 
boisterous  behavior  on  the  street  before  the 
building  in  which  the  services  were  conducted, 
aud  succeeded  in  frigh-ening  away  some  of 
those  who  wished  to  attend  the  meeting.  The 
police  soon  quelled  the  disturbance.  After  that 
good  order  was  maiatained.  The  suggestion 
that  the  disorder  was  prompted  by  the  Romish 
prit“sts,  seems  to  have  no  foundation.  The  Ro¬ 
manists  endeavored  to  counteract  the  evangel¬ 
istic  effort  by  a  serh»  of  meetings  conducted  by 
the  Bedemptorist  fathers.  To  such  an  attempt 
no  lover  of  religious  liberty  can  object.  The 
Limerick  evangelistic  meetings  are  still  contin¬ 
ued  and  are  bearing  much  fruit. 


The  Baptist  Weekly: 

It  is  quite  customary,  we  had  almost  said 
fashionable,  for  the  wealthier  churches  to  have 
one  or  more  mission  chapels.  In  former  times 
the  idea  of  such  a  Chapel  was  that  a  new 
church  might  ultimately  be  oiganized.  The 
modern  idea  of  a  mission  chapel  is  that  of  a 
recruiting  station  for  the  churoh.  A  missiona¬ 
ry  is  employed,  converts  are  made,  and  an  en¬ 
couraging  aspect  is  given  to  the  statistics  by 
the  additions  thus  secured.  There  are  city 
congregations  the  bulk  of  whose  additions 
oome  from  a  mission  qhapel.  We  surmise  tha(t 
the  reason  the  churoh'in  Sardis  had  a  name  for 
life,  when  it  was  dead,  was  that  it  had  a  mis¬ 
sion  chapel.  All  the  life  in  some  modern 
churches  is  certainly  in  their  “  missions.” 


The  Independent ; 


asyiiBAL  su&ntABY. 

Oymmu- 

Chttrehet. 

Miniittrs. 

nieanti. 

Adventists . 

1,344 

775 

91,769 

Baptists . 

37,156 

26,545 

3,336,553 

Oongregationalists . 

3,936 

8,723 

387,619 

Friends . 

392 

200 

96,000 

Oerman  Bvan.  Church . 

550 

430 

80,000 

Lutherans . 

6,130 

3,429 

785,987 

Methodists . 

41,271 

24,485 

3,943,875 

Mennoultes . 

500 

450 

80.000 

Moravians . 

84 

70 

9,928 

Now  Jerusalem . 

87 

92 

3,994 

Presbyterians  . ; . 

11,783 

8,834 

966,437 

Protestant  Episcopal . 

3,109 

3,664 

351,699 

Reformed . 

1,943 

1,320 

243,826 

Roman  Cathollo . 

6,241 

6,546 

6,832,954 

Schwendfeldlans . 

700 

Unitarians  . 

362 

4M 

20,000 

Unlversallsts . 

719 

713 

36,238 

Total  in  the  United  States . 

115,610 

81,717 

17,267,878 

Here  we  have  seventeen  millions  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  eommunictints,  including  the  Catholic  pop¬ 
ulation,  in  a  total  population  of  50,(X)0,0()0.  If 
we  subtract  the  Catholic  population  from  the 
seventeen  millions,  wo  have  in  round  numbers 
10,500,000  Protestant  communicants.  Three 
children  and  adherents  to  each  communicant  is 
not  a  large  ratio.  It  is  probably  lower  than 
the  fact.  Upon  this  basis  the  Protestant  pop¬ 
ulation  is  42,000,000,  to  which  add  the  Catholic 
po)>ulation  of  6,832,000,  and  we  have  a  total 
Christian  population  of  48,832,000,  leaving  the 
Jews,  Mormons,  and  other  classes,  besides  the 
non-religious,  to  make  up  the  small  balance  of 
1,000,000.  Is  not  this  wonderfully  encouraging 
when  the  complex  character  of  our  population 
is  considered  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  nearly 
82,000  luinisters.  If  they  are  paid  an  average 
of  $600  a  year,  the  churches  must  raise  for 
this  one  item  nearly  $41,000,000  yearly.  The 
amounts  raised  for  running  expenses,  for  re¬ 
pairs,  for  new  churches,  for  benevolence,  we 
dare  not  undertake  to  compute.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  must  be  an  enormous  sum.  Now  tell  us, 
rt^ader,  would  a  peojile  who  had  only  asuper 
fleial  attachment  to  a  religion  support  it  with 
such  an  amazing  generosity? 


The  Examiner : 

Now  life  has  been  given  the  old  Baptist 
Church  on  the  corner  of  Bedford  aud  Downing 
streets  [i*  the  Ninth  Ward,  New  York].  The 
number  of  its  members  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  The  congregations  have  become 
large,  both  morning  and  evening— larger  now 
than  at  .the  same  time  in  either  of  the  other 
years — and  the  debt  which  rested  upon  the 
church  edifice  hjis  been  wholly  provided  for. 
The  baptisms  of  the  last  year  were  ninety-five, 
and  nearly  as  many  the  flist  year  ;  aud  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Church  has  reached  out  in  many 
directions  in  a  most  delightful  way.  The 
Church  subscribe  and  pay  upward  of  $4,000  a 
year  under  the  envelope  system,  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  public  worship.  As  the  world  would 
estimate  such  a  tiling.  Dr.  Judson  made  a  stu¬ 
pendous  personal  sacrifice  in  exchanging  the 
church  in  Orange  for  the  Berean  Church  in  this 
city.  The  contrasts  were  about  as  wide  as  they 
could  be.  But  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  labor 
among  the  common  people  of  New  York,  and 
nobly  yielded  to  his  convictions.  Uninterrupt¬ 
ed  growth  has  attended  his  ministry  in  this 
new  field,  and  he  told  us  on  Friday  last  that 
the  thought  of  leaving  it  had  not  entered  into 
his  mind  since  he  began  his  work  here.  He 
said  he  c,ame  to  stay,  and  had  seen  no  reason 
to  change  his  purpose,  so  that  the  sacrifice  he 
made  in  entering  is  to  be  kept  up  from  year  to 
year.  Everybody  knows  that  we  have  churches 
of  commanding  influence  and  means  whose 
pulpits  are  vacant,  and  we  do  not  believe  there 
is  one  of  them  that  would  not  gladly  welcome 
Edward  Judson  to  the  vacant  place ;  for  be¬ 


yond  all  question  ho  is  one  of  the  %'ery  best 
pastoi-s  and  preachers  in  our  denomination. 
He  has  received  many  preliminary  visits  with 
reference  to  a  change  of  location  since  he  has 
been  in  this  city,  but  his  quiet  and  firm  answer 
in  every  ctise  hits  been  that  he  sees  no  reason 
for  leaving  his  work  in  the  Ninth  Ward.  The 
spirit  whieli  dictates  such  answers  to  such  ap¬ 
plications  has  the  elements  of  a  self-sacrificing 
purpose  in  it  that  is  worthy  of  the  warmest 
admiration.  We  have  other  kindred  enterpiis- 
es  in  the  city,  under  the  devoted  care  of  Rev. 
Messrs.  Halsey  W.  Knapp,  D.  C.  Potter,  and 
Samuel  Alman,  every  one  of  which  is  worthy 
of  the  abiding  sympathy  and  support  of  all 
the  churches. 

The  Jewish  Messenger : 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  was  visit¬ 
ing  Palestine,  and  was  struck  by  the  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  anything  like  a  hospital  for  the  poor 
at  Jerusalem.  With  a  view  to  supply  this  defi¬ 
ciency  he  managed  to  secure  a  piece  of  ground 
outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  preceded  to 
collect  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  building.  He 
applied  to  Sir  Moses  Monteflore  for  assistanoe, 
and  the  reply  was,  “  Certainly ;  anything  you 
like.  What  will  you  have? — £60? — £500? — 
£5,000?  Only  name  the  sum.”  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  believe.  Sir  Moses  wiis  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  £100,  and  this,  of  course,  lie  did  with  the 
greatest  alacrity.  So  the  little  hospital  was 
built ;  but  unfortunately  Mr.  Arnold’s  benevo¬ 
lence  and  Sir  Moses’s  generosity  were  frustrat¬ 
ed  by  a  quarrel  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Greeks  of  the  locality,  which  resulted  in  the 
demolition  of  the  hospital  and  the  loss  of  the 
site. 


The  Christian  Union : 

Washington  dispatches  report  some  changes 
in  Civil  Service  Rules,  the  most  significant  one 
being  of  considerable  importance.  This  amend¬ 
ment,  the  more  significant  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  President  himself,  distinctly  and  in 
terms  prohibits  the  appointing  power  in  every 
department  of  the  public  service  from  making 
any  discrimination  in  selections  for  appoint¬ 
ment  by  reason  of  any  political  or  religious 
opinion  or  affiliation.  This,  of  course,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  spirit  of  Civil  Service  Reform  ; 
but  it  is  a  real  gain  to  have  it  embodied  in 
words.  Any  violation  of  this  or  any  other  of 
the  Rules,  by  any  executive  officer,  is  made  by 
the  Rules  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  officer’s 
removal ;  and  the  Civil  Service  Act  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  make  investigation  and  to 
report  concerning  any  such  alleged  violation. 
Four  years  more  of  piogress  such  as  has  been 
made  during  the  past  four  years,  and  business 
principles  and  methods  will  be  so  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Civil  Service  and  in  public  estima¬ 
tion  that  not  even  a  political  revolution  can 
eliminate  them. 


DR.  CHARLES  HAWLEY  ON  LUTHER. 

The  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Charles 
Hawley’s  pastorate  of  the  First  Church  of  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  occurred  on  Nov.  11th,  thus  coinciding 
with  the  Martin  Luther  commemoration,  so 
heartily  recommended  to  our  churches  by  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Synod  of  New  York,  and 
the  Evangelical  .illiance.  The  Auburn  .Advertiser 
hereupon  remarks  as  pleasantly  a.s  truly:  “Al¬ 
though  Dr.  Hawley  has  never  been  confined  in 
any  castle — nor  even  in  Auburn,  where  facilities 
are  certainly  not  wanting — his  place  in  the  hearts 
of  his  large  congregation  is  as  warm  as  that  h  eld 
by  Luther  in  any  of  his  adherents,  and  is  more 
impregnable  than  walls  of  solid  masonry.  In  all 
these  twenty-six  years  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
what  a  tower  of  strength  he  has  been  to  Auburn 
in  the  upbuilding  of  its  moral  and  religious  in¬ 
terests,  and  many  and  fervent  are  the  wishes  for 
the  recurrence  of  a  long  line  of  anniversaries  in 
the  years  to  come.” 

Dr.  Hawley’s  morning  discourse  was  on  the 
assigned  topic,  drawn  from  Gal.  v.  1 — “  Stand 
fast,  therefore,  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free.”  Commenting  upon  the  greaf 
theme,  he  said : 

The  widespread  religious  movement  indelibly 
associated  with  the  name  and  work  of  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther,  changed  the  whole  current  of  human  affairs. 
That  it  was  an  unmixed  good,  or  fulfilled  alt  its 
promise,  no  one  can  affirm.  The  freedom  of 
thought  it  inspired  stimul.ated  infidelity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  ran  into  fanaticism  on  the  other. 
In  liberating  the  conscience  from  the  bondage  of 
unreasonable  and  oppressive  Church  authority, 
it  fostered  divisions  and  multiplied  religious  be¬ 
liefs.  But  these  were  evils  incidental  to  so  great 
a  movement  toward  liberty.  And  while  there  are 
m.my  things  we  could  wish  otherwise,  that  would 
not  have  been  but  for  the  Reformation,  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  mentioned  in  comparison  with  the 
gigantic  and  deep-rooted  evils  that  made  it  neces¬ 
sary,  and  from  which  it  brought  deliverance. 

The  Papal  power  was  supreme  in  Church  and 
State,  and  visited  with  speedy  punishment  who¬ 
ever  dared  to  resist  or  gainsay.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  like  liberty  of  opinion.  Religious  belief  in 
the  sense  of  a  personal  faith  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  had  no  recognized  existence,  but  was 
lost  in  this  Implicit  trust  in  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  Impunity  from  the  grossest  sins  luid  the 
darkest  crimes  could  be  purchased  with  money. 
The  vices  of  Popes  pressed  heavily  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  ready  victims  of  their  avarice  and  cruel¬ 
ty.  And  though  there  were  single  examples  of 
piety  and  holy  living,  the  evils  of  the  period  wore 
a  character  and  a  universality  that  it  has  never 
reached  since  in  any  part  of  Christendom. 

The  printing  of  the  Latin  Bible,  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  the  birth  of  Luther,  belonged  to 
the  previous  century.  The  German  Remrmer 
was  born  and  came  to  manhood  within  the  Church 
of  Rome.  He  belonged  to  the  peasant  class.  His 
early  nurture  was  of  the  severe  type,  and  his 
school  education  hampered  by  the  straits  of  pov¬ 
erty.  His  whole  religious  training  was  after  the 
harshest  pattern  of  the  times,  until  he  began  to 
think  for  himself,  with  the  Bible  for  his  guide. 
In  the  university  and  the  cloister  his  struggles 
with  conscious  sin  were  protracted  and  sometimes 
despairing  before  he  came  into  the  light  and  lib¬ 
erty  of  Gospel  forgiveness  and  peace.  His  visit 
to  Rome  only  served  to  open  his  eyes  still  wider 
to  the  corruption  of  the  times,  and  where  his  im¬ 
agination  had  pictured  naught  but  sanctity  and 
pure  devotion,  be  saw  only  infidelity  and  open 
sin. 

The  long  deferre»l  crisis  for  which  he  had  been 
preparing  unconsciously  to  himself,  came  in  the 
open  sale  ef  indulgences,  hawked  about  like  com¬ 
mon  wares,  and  within  the  two  provinces  of  which 
he  now  had  at  Wittenberg,  the  pastoral  oversight. 
This  opened  his  eyes  to  the  enormity  of  the  Papal 
claims,  aud  unable  longer  to  keep  silent,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  famous  theses  which  brought  on 
the  confiiet.  Even  then  he  had  no  thought  of 
attacking  the  Church,  not  even  the  Pope,  whom 
he  would  feign  defend  from  the  disgrace  in  which 
such  profane  claims  involved  him.  And  when 
called  upon  to  retract  before  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
he  could  only  say  “Here  I  stand,  and  cannot  do 
otherwise;  God  be  my  help.  Amen.” 

Thus  it  was  the  struggle  of  a  single  soul  on  the 
simple  question  of  a  personal  salvation,  that 
opened  the  world’s  great  battle  for  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  freedom.  And  it  is  well  to  remember  in 
these  days  that  Luther  did  not  go  outside  the 
Church  of  his  fathers  for  the  doctrine  that  brought 
grace  and  life  to  his  own  troubled  8^)ul,  and  ush¬ 
ered  the  light  of  a  new  day  upon  the  world.  So 
it  is  not  a  new  theology  that  tliis  age  needs  to  be 
saved  from  its  worldliuess,  skepticism  and  im¬ 
moralities,  but  a  fresh  experience  of  the  essential 
truths  of  Christianity,  which  have  commanded 
the  faith  of  the  Church  in  all  these  centuries. 

Then,  too,  we  may  learn  that  God  has  methods 
all  His  own  for  needed  reformation,  and  that  He 
controls  events  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  lead¬ 
er  whem  He  has  trained  and  furnished  for  His 
own  work.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  still  a  com¬ 
pact  and  mighty  power;  and  though  it  is  her 
boast  that  she  never  changes,  she  has  changed, 
and  greatly  for  the  better  since  the  days  of 
Luther,  and  indirectly  through  the  reformation 
which  he  inaugurated.  Even  in  his  time  there 
sprung  up  within  her  borders  an  order  of  men 
impelled  by  the  martyr  spirit  and  fired  by  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal,  with  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Christian  missions.  And  is  it  too  much 
to  hope  for  that  the  same  spirit  which  led  the 
German  monk  into  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
bath  made  us  free,  is  yet  to  descend  in  larger 
bounty  to  convert  her  powerful  and  disciplined 
organization  into  a  mighty  factor  for  human 
progress  and  the  world’s  regeneration  ? 


The  new  moon  was  pointed  out  one  eveninff 
to  Johnny,  who  was  just  learning  to  talk.  Be¬ 
ing  asked  if  he  saw  it,  he  said  “  Yes,  I  see  the 
rind  of  it.” 
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"  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Our  hearts  in  Christian  love, 

The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above.” 

9.  Love  will  manifest  itself  bj  outward  signs. 
Jonathan  loved  David,  and  took  his  own  robe  and 
gave  it  to  him,  and  put  upon  him  his  military 
•Iress,  thus  making  the  shepherd  boy  a  warrior  in 
the  royal  army. 

Our  Lord  not  only  loved  us,  but  His  love  had  a 
wonderful  expression  in  self-denj’ing  acts.  He 
laid  aside  His  robes  of  glory  in  order  that  we 
might  be  clothed  in  respiendeut  robes  of  right¬ 
eousness.  He  died  that  we  might  iive.  He  places 
on  each  disciple  the  whole  armor  of  God,  so  that 
he  maj’  fight  well  and  be  a  conqueror  over  the  en¬ 
emies  to  his  soui.  And  if  we  iove  Him,  who  first 
loved  us,  we  will  manifest  our  love  by  outward 
signs.  Our  lives  wili  be  full  of  self-denial  for  His 
sake.  And  while  we  cannot  by  any  act  add  to  His 
giory,  we  can  bless  His  little  ones,  and  thus  do 
something  for  Him.  We  can  clothe  the  naked, 
feed  tlie  hungry,  encourage  the  faint-hearted, 
strengthen  the  weak ;  and  when  the  loving  work 
is  finished.  He  will  .saj'  to  us  “  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  Me.”  And  then  wili  come  the 
crown  and  the  throne. 


DAVID’S  ENEMY— SAUL. 


IMk  ST.,  8IXTU  AVBNVK,  amd  13th  ST. 

NEW  YOKE. 


The  Lessen :  1  Samuel  xviii.  1-16. 

I.  And  U  eame  to  paas,  when  be  hod  made  an  end  of 
apaaklng  onto  Sanl,  that  the  aonl  of  Jonathan  was  knit 
vitSr  tk*  soul  at  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own 
aonL 

i.  And  Sanl  took  him  tbat  day,  and  would  let  him  go  no 
more  home  to  hie  father’s  house. 

5.  inian  Jonathan  and  David  made  a  covenant,  because 
he  laved  him  as  his  own  soul. 

A  And  Jonathan  stripped  himself  of  the  robe  that  was 
npan  him,  and  cave  It  to  David,  and  his  garments,  even 
to  hlBSWoM,  and  to  his  bow,  and  to  bis  girdle. 

6.  And  David  went  out  whithersoever  Saul  sent  him,  and 
behaved  himself  wisely :  and  Saul  set  him  over  the  men  of 
war,  and  he  was  accepted  In  the  sight  of  all  the  t>eople,  and 
alee  In  the  sight  of  Sanl's  servants. 

A.  And  It  came  to  pass  as  they  came,  when  David  was  re- 
tnmed  from  the  slaughter  of  the  PbllisUne,  that  the  women 
oaiae  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel,  singing  and  dancing,  to 
meet  king  Saul,  with  tabreta,  with  Joy,  and  with  instru¬ 
ments  of  music. 

7.  And  the  women  answered  one  another  as  they  played, 
and  said,  Saul  hath  slain  bis  thousands,  and  David  his  ten 
thoasands. 

8.  And  Saul  was  very  wroth,  and  the  saying  displeased 
him ;  and  he  said.  They  have  ascribed  unto  David  ten  thou¬ 
sands,  aad  to  me  they  have  ascribed  but  thousands :  and 
what  can  he  have  more  but  the  kingdom  ? 

•-  And  Saul  eyed  David  from  tbat  day  and  forward. 

10.  And  It  came  to  pa  s  on  the  morrow,  that  the  evil  spirit 
from  Qod  came  upon  Saul,  and  be  prophesied  in  the  midst 
of  the  house :  and  David  played  with  his  hand,  as  at  other 
timee :  and  there  was  a  javelin  in  Sato’s  band. 

IL  And  Saul  cast  the  javelin:  for  he  said,  I  will  smite 
David  even  to  the  wall  ■with  It.  And  David  avoided  out  of 
his  presence  twice. 

13.  And  Saul  was  afraid  of  David,  because  the  Lord  was 
with  him,  and  was  departed  from  Saul. 

13.  Therefore  Saul  removed  him  from  him,  and  made 
him  his  captain  over  a  thousand;  and  be  went  out  and 
came  in  before  the  people. 

II.  And  David  behaved  himself  wisely  In  all  his  ways; 
and  the  Lord  was  with  him. 

15.  Wherefore  when  Saul  saw  that  be  behaved  himself 
very  wisely,  he  was  afraid  of  him. 

18.  But  ail  Israel  and  Judah  loved  David,  because  he 

rt  eat  and  came  in  before  them. 

By  ABBOTT  £.  Km»ElfeE,  D.B. 

Golden  Text — “And  David  behaved  himself 
vriaely  in  all  his  ways,  and  the  Lord  was  with  him.” 
— 1  Sam.  xviii.  14. 

In  teaching  this  lesson  it  wouid  be  well  to  have 
the  class  read,  at  the  commencement  of  the  study, 
1  Sam.  xiii.  14,  xv.  28 ;  Psa.  Ixxviii.  70,  71. 

There  are  two  paintings  in  our  lesson,  one  of 
beautiful  colors,  the  other  dark  with  lines  of  sin. 
In  the  first  we  have  the  friendship  of  Jouatlian 
and  David  (verses  1-4).  It  was  a  friendship  which 
had  three  characteristics : 

1.  “The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the 
soul  of  David.”  By  the  word  “  knit.”  we  have  an 
idea  of  the  warm  passion  of  their  love,  like  a 
chain,  its  links  tightly  riveted  together. 

2.  "Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  soul.”  It 
was  a  friendship  of  perfect  unity,  as  Aristotle  de¬ 
fines  friendship  as  two  persons  becoming  "one 
soul.” 

3.  This  love  manifested  itself  in  self-denying 
gifts. 

Jonathan  took  off  his  own  "robe”  or  upper 
garment,  and  put  it  upon  David,  and  gave  him  a 
/rar-dress,  so  that  he  could  go  forth  and  fight  as 
a  warrior.  Did  he  do  this  because  David  was 
poorly  clad  and  needed  this  robe  ?  No.  But  he 
would  lift  the  young  shepherd  up  to  his  own  posi¬ 
tion.  make -him  as  one  of  the  royal  household, 
and  thus  iove  made  the  two  friends  one  in  rank, 
and  by  the  military  dress  one  also  in  power  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  King.  Bead  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Esther  how  the  once  despised  Morde- 
cai  was  clothed  In  the  king’s  apparel.  You  see 
that  Jonathan  had  no  envy  of  the  popularity  of 
David,  for  true  love  can  never  be  envious  of  the 
loved  one.  You  will  natice,  also,  that  a  covenant 
was  made  between  these  two  friends,  or  a  com¬ 
pact  of  love,  in  which  each  party  promised  fideli¬ 
ty  to  the  other.  There  are  always  two  parties  in 
a  covenant,  and  mutual  obligations  are  assumed. 
So  God  in  Christ  covenants  with  His  people  and 
mgkes  glorious  promises,  bat  the  covenant  is  mu¬ 
tual,  and  the  believer  enters  into  responsibilities, 
which  if  not  discharged,  the  covenant  is  broken. 

The  explanation  of  verse  2  is  tbat  Saul’s  atten¬ 
tion  was  especially  drawn  to  David  by  the  warm 
friendship  between  him  and  Jonathan,  and  so  the 
king  receives  the  shepherd  boy  into  his  service, 
and  he  makes  the  palace  his  permanent  home. 

These  5.  The  words  “went  out  whithersoever 
Saul  sent  him,”  refer  to  military  expeditions. 
The  war  with  the  Philistines  was  not  ended  with 
the  death  of  Goliath,  but  they  were  defeated  again 
and  again  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52,  53),  and  it  was  in  these 
victories  that  David  distinguished  himself.  “  Be¬ 
haved  himself  wisely” — that  is,  prudently  and 
successfully  (Joshua  i.  7).  True  wisdom  always 
leads  to  success.  Thus  David  became  popular 
among  Ahe  people,  and  al.so  among  the  servants  of 
Saul,  or  the  officers  of  his  court.  This  is  a  very 
striking  fact,  since  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
sudden  elevation  of  this  young  man  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  General  over  the  army,  would  have  been 
to  excite  the  envy  of  those  who  had  been  long  in 
the  service  of  the  king.  But  we  may  believe  that 
David  was  able  to  overcome  this  tendency,  and 
win  the  good  will  of  all  the  court,  by  his  great 
prudence  and  his  loveliness  of  character. 

Theses  6-9.  We  come  now  to  the  study  of  the 
dark  painting  of  our  lesson,  where  we  read  of  the 
sin  of  Saul  and  discover  its  progressive  character 
—from  selfishness  to  envy,  from  envy  to  hatred, 
from  hatred  to  thoughts  of  murder.  We  have 
here,  first,  a  picture  of  the  returning  army  com¬ 
ing  back  to  their  homes  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  Saul  rides,  as  the  conquering  king,  at 
the  head  of  the  troops,  and  they  are  welcomed 
with  singing  amd  dancing  by  the  Hebrew  women 
(Bxod.  Xv.  20;  Judges  xl.  34).  The  word  “tab- 
rets  ”  may  be  translated  “  timbrels.”  By  “  instra- 
ments  of  music  ”  is  probably  meant  the  triangle, 
for  the  reference  is  to  three-stringed  instruments. 
This  festive  reception  occurred  in  all  the  cities 
through  which  the  army  passed,  and  the  passage 
would  indicate  that  in  every  place  the  same  shout 
of  joy  was  spoken,  “Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands 
and  David  his  ten  thousands,”  so  that  the  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  king  was  growing  more  intense  as  the 
Srmy  drew  near  the  capital  city  (1  Sam.  xxi.  11, 
xxix.  5).  Saul  was  angry  because  greater  honor 
was  paid  to  David  than  to  him,  and  then  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  Saul  knew  that  he  was  rejected 
by  Jehovah  as  king  over  Israel,  and  that  Samuel 
had  predicted  that  the  kingdom  would  pass  into 
another  family.  “What  can  he  have  more  but 
the  kingdom,”  or  “There  is  yet  only  the  kingdom 
for  him  ” — that  is,  David  was  receiving  such  hon¬ 
ors  from  the  i>eople  tbat  there  remained,  in  the 
mind  of  Saul,  only  one  higher  honor,  and  that  was 
the  crown  of  the  kingdom.  The  words  “And  Saul 
eyed  David,”  Luther  translates  “And  Saul  looked 
sourly  on  David.” 

Tebses  10-12.  How  are  we  to  understand  the 
words  “An  evil  spirit  from  Qod”  ?  Answer — An 
evil  spirit  permitted  by  God  to  take  possession  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14) ;  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
departed  from  him,  a  spirit  of  darkness  took  pos- 
seaeion  of  hih  heart  (Job.  ii.  T).  There  has  been  a 
difference  of  opinion  r^nrding  the  expression 
“  He  prophesied  in  the  midst  of  the  house.”  The 
Old  Testament  prophets  prophesied  under  the 
control  of  a  supernatural  good  spirit,  and  Saul  is 
like  them,  supematurally  controlled ;  but  it  is  an 
evil  spirit  which  has  taken  posseesidki  of  him. 
Bead  1  Kings  xxil.  10;  Jer.  xxix.  26.  The  proph¬ 
esying  was  probably  raving,  a  mental  madness, 
which,  however,  did  not  rob  Saul  of  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility,  for  by  the  voluntary  indulgence  in 
sin  he  bad  come  into  that  condition.  David  at¬ 
tempted  to  quiet  the  ravings  of  the  King  by  play¬ 
ing  on  the  harp,  as  he  had  successfully  done  be¬ 
fore  (1  Sam.  xvl.  16);  but  now  his  efforts  fail 
How  did  it  happen  that  Saul  had  a  javelin  or  spear 
in  his  hand  ?  Kiel  answers  this  question  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  ancient  custom  of  a  monarch  holding 
the  spear  as  a  seeptre.  Are  we  to  understand  that 
Saul  really  threw  the  spear  at  David  7  Answer — 
No.  In  1  Sam.  xtx.  9,  10,  we  read  that  he  actually 
threw  it;  but  in  this  iuHance  ho  probably  lifted 
ais  hand  as  if  to  throw  it,  and  seeing  this  motion. 
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Change  or  the  omuial  position  of  David,  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  King.  In  the  5th  verse  we  road  that 
Saul  set  David  over  the  men  of  war ;  but  in  the 
13th  verse  we  read  that  “  Saul  removed  him  from 
him,  and  made  him  his  captain  over  a  thousand.” 
I  think  that  the  moaning  is  that  he  placed  him  in 
a  less  conspicuous  and  responsible  position,  think¬ 
ing  In  this  way  to  destroy  his  growing  influence. 
But  because  God  wai  with  David,  he  acted  with 
the  same  prudence  which  had  characterized  his 
military  movements  before,  and  the  result  was 
the  increasing  love  of  all  the  people,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  fear  of  him  in  Saul’s  mind.  Matthew 
Henry  says :  “  The  way  to  be  both  feared  and  lov¬ 
ed — feared  by  those  to  whom  we  would  wish  to  be 
a  terror,  and  loved  by  those  to  whom  we  would 
wish  to  be  a  delight — is  to  behave  ourselves  wise¬ 
ly.  Wisdom  makes  the  face  to  shine,  and  com¬ 
mands  respect.”  Another  writer  says  on  this  an¬ 
ger  of  Saul :  “In  this  and  the  following  narrative 
of  Saul  persecuting  David,  we  may  see  a  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  the  history  of  the  Jew  madly  raging 
against  the  true  David — Jesus  Christ.  ‘  Saul, 
Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  Me,’  tlio  words  of  Christ 
himself  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  suggest  the  comparison. 
Saul  of  Gibeah  gave  place  to  the  evil  spirit,  and 
came  to  a  miserable  end.  Saul  of  Tarsus  listened 
to  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  glorious 
among  the  saints.” 

Practical  truths : 

1.  When  God  takes  away  His  favor,  the  soul  of 
man  is  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  Satan,  and  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  captured  and  enslaved.  God  is  a  shield, 
a  fortress,  a  high  tower,  and  the  soul  is  defence¬ 
less  when  that  Almighty  protection  is  removed. 
It  is  therefore  a  question  of  the  most  solemn  im¬ 
portance,  Am  I  within  the  divine  fortress  ?  Is  the 
favor  of  Qod  resting  upon  and  encompassing  my 
soul  ? 

2.  When  sin  has  once  entered  a  heart,  then  there 
is  fearful  peril,  because  it  is  always  in  its  nature 
progressive.  Many  a  one  permits  Satan  to  enter 
one  small  chamber  of  desire,  thinking  to  keep  the 
rest  of  the  soul  pure  and  holy ;  but  one  victory 
always  leads  to  another,  the  possession  of  one 
heart-chamber  results  in  the  possession  of  the 
whole  inner  realm  of  thought  and  affection.  “  He 
that  doeth  sin  is  the  slave  of  sin,”  and  a  slave  has 
no  rights,  and  is  helpless  to  resist.  With  Saul  it  was, 
first,  selfishness,  then  env^’,  which  always  springs 
from  selfishness,  then  hatred,  and  finally  mur¬ 
der.  “  He  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer.” 
Take,  as  illustration,  Cain,  the  murderer  of  Abel, 
and  Joseph’s  brethren,  who  were  murderers  at 
heart.  The  only  safe  course  is  to  keep  every  soul- 
door  barred  against  the  entrance  of  sin,  just  as 
one  secures-  his  home  at  night  against  thieves. 
When  Nicephorus  Phocas  had  built  a  strong  wall 
about  his  palace  for  his  own  security  in  the  night¬ 
time,  he  heard  a  voice  crying  to  him  “  O  Emperor! 
though  thou  build  thy  wall  as  high  as  the  clouds, 
yet  if  sin  be  within.  It  will  overthrow  thee.” 

3.  The  beginnings  of  sin  are  always  concealed, 
but  the  soul-ruin  will  come  before  long.  Dr. 
Amot  makes  use  of  this  illustration:  “Certain 
great  iron  castings  have  been  ordered  for  a  rail¬ 
road  bridge.  The  thickness  has  been  calculated 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  span  and  the  weight 
of  the  load.  The  contractor  constructs  his  moulds 
according  to  the  specification,  and  when  all  is 
ready  pours  in  the  molten  metal.  In  the  process 
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A  POPULAB  WBITEB.  v 

The  story  of  how  E.  P.  Boe  found  his  right  place 
in  the  world,  as  a  writer  of  religious  novels,  would 
make  an  interesting  illustration  for  one  of  Samuel 
Smiles’s  pleasant  books.  He  was  an  army  chaplain 
during  the  war,  and*afterward  became  pastor  of 
the  little  church  at  Highland  Falls,  near  West 
Point.  A  new  church  was  needed,  and  to  build  it 
the  pastor  himself  went  pluckiiy  to  raise  the 
money.  The  Summer  visitors  at  the  Point  did 
their  share,  but  there  remained  a  gap  to  fill,  when 
Mr.  Roe  began  to  lecture  about  the  country  ou 
the  facts  of  his  army  life,  but  without  any  notion 
that  he  was  a  writer  of  fiction.  Meanwhile  the 
Chicago  fire  occurred,  and  under  the  strong  spell 
of  a  desire  to  visit  the  scene,  though  without 
special  purpose  in  view,  he  made  a  “forced 
march  ”  by  railroad,  and  reached  there  while  the 
ruins  were  still  smoking.  In  his  study  there  are 
some  curious  relics  of  tlie  fire  in  the  shape  of 
china,  which  he  found  in  the  ruins,  on  which  the 
intense  heat  had  burned  in  a  smoky  iridescence. 
Out  of  this  journey  there  gradually  developed 
Barriers  Burned  Away,  his  first  work  of  fiction. 
It  was  published  in  1872,  and  at  once  had  an  enor¬ 
mous  sale.  Up  to  this  Fall  he  had  published  nine 
novels — missing  only  two  years,  in  one  of  wliioh 
he  issued.  Instead  of  a  novel,  his  Success  with 
Small  Fruits — and  their  sales  aggregated  346,000 
copies.  The  tenth  novel,  His  Sombre  Rivals,  util¬ 
izes  his  experiences  of  the  war;  and  the  season’s 
sale  of  this  and  the  previous  books  promises  to 
bring  the  total  up  to  400,000  copies — an  extraor¬ 
dinary  result  for  little  over  ten  years  of  literary 
work.  At  the  usual  return  of  ten  per  cent,  this 
would  come  to  $60,000 ;  but  this,  wliich  represents 
very  nearly  the  higli-water  fnark  of  successful  au¬ 
thorship,  is  after  all  little  in  comparison  with  the 
returns  of  successful  business  men. 

Mr.  Boe’s  method  of  work  has  been  peculiar. 
He  writes  his  MS.  in  a  huge  lodger  or  blank  book, 
and  usually  finishes  a  novel  under  tremendous 
pressure,  sometimes  shutting  himself  up  'in  a 
room  in  a  New  York  hotel,  and  driving  away  on  a 
diet  of  beefsteak  and  coffee,  allowing  himself  only 
the  recreation  of  an  evening  of  good  music,  tiil 
his  book  is  finished.  This  method  occasionally 
results  in  a  visible  carelessness  of  construction, 
whiah  his  readers,  however, easily  forgive.  Besides 
writing  novels  Mr.  Boo  has  been  very  successful 
as  a  grower  of  small  fruits,  and  does  one  of  the 
largest  businesses  of  the  country  in  strawberry- 
plants.  His  present  residence  and  fruit-farm  is 
at  Oomwall,  on  the  side  of  old  Storm  King.  He 
is  now  finishing  a  story  of  a  novel  kind,  the  plan  ' 
of  which  was  suggested  to  him  l»y  the  editor  of 
Harper's  Magazine,  and  which  will  begin  in  the 
forth-coming  Christmas  number  of  that  period 
oul,  and  run,  in  company  with  William  Black’s 
“  Judith  Shakespeare,”  for  a  year.  The  title  1$ 
“Nature’s  Serial  Story,”  and  the  life  (and  keve-i; 
making)  of  a  country  homo  is  followed  month  by  ‘ 
mouth  through  the  year,  with  careful  studies  of 
the  out-door  pliases  of  nature,  of  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  life.  Mr.  W.  H.  Gibson  is  associated  with 
Mr.  Boe  in  this  work,  and  has  been  making  stud¬ 
ies  for  lavish  illustrations  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Storm  King,  where  the  scene  of  the  story  is  real¬ 
istically  placed.  His  pictures  will  be  supplement¬ 
ed  by  figure  illustrations  from  Frederic  Dlelraan, 
who  drew  “  A  Girl  I  Know  ”  in  the  mammoth  Har~ 
par's  Christmas  of  last  year.  Mr.  Roe’s  books 
have  also  had  oonsidernble  sales  in  England, 
sometimes  with,  ofiener  without,  profit  to  him ; 
but  his  American  returns  alone  would  have  made 
him,  had  it  not  been  for  his  having  some  of  tho 
misfortunes  of  others,  the  owner  of  what  for  au 
author  might  be  called  a  considerable  fortune. 
But  his  own  satisfaction  seems  to  be  rather  in  the 
good  the  stories  liavebeen  toothers,  in  their  thou¬ 
sand-pulpit  power,  tlinn  in  the  returns  they  have 
brought  to  himself. — Literary  World. 


LE8S0H  LEAF  IN  GERMAN, 


At  the  same  rate  as  that  above. 


FORWARD, 

Onr  Monthly  Illnstrated  Paper  ot  16  Pagea 
for  Older  Scholars. 

Single  Sobscriptlon,  40  cents  per  year. 

School  Subscriptions,  five  or  more  copies  to  one  addresik 
35  cents  each  per  year,  or  $35  per  humlred  copies. 


A  NEW  PUBLICATION. 

Leaves  with  six  questions  on  each  lesson,  and  spaces  tex 
answers  to  be  written  by  the  scholar.  Put  up  in  packages 
for  six  months,  January  o  June. 

Five  cents  a  package,  net. 


The  rates  given  above  include  postage  on  all  periodicals.  Samples  of  periodicals  swit  free. 
^^20-  Subscriptions  for  any  of  these  papers  received  for  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months;  and  foe 
less  than  ono  hundred  copies  at  the  yearly  rates.  Payment  inTariablj  required  In  advance* 

Make  remittances  in  Check,  Draft  or  Postoffice  Order.  Do  not  send  money  in  letters. 

Orders  and  money  should  be  addressed  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Publisher  of  Periodicals, 

FBSiSBYTEIlIAir  BOABD  OF  PUBLICATION, 

1834  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Or  to  WARD  &  DRUMROHD,  116  BTassan  Straot,  Now  York. 


K.  Howard  &  Co.’8 

TOWER  OI/OOK8 

lawe  h«eii  tested  tor  forty  years.  Warranted  i 
ewery  respect.  Send  for  etrcolar. 

The  S.  SotFord  T^atoh  and  Clock  Co., 

39  MAIDEN  I.ANE,  114  TRBMONT  ST., 

NEW  YOBK.  BOSTON. 


Our  importations  are  larger,  and 
embrace  a  greater  variety  than  ever 
before.  Our  reputation  for  being  the 
leading  house  in  America  in  Holiday 
Goods  of  every  description  for  25 
years  will  be  fully  sustained  this 
season. 


WE  STILL  SUPPLY 


The  Realm  of  Song,  with  the  TeactierS* 
Clnt>  makes  the  finest  outfit  for  work  in 

Singing  Schools  and  Conventions 

Ever  offered  to  the  Public.  Teachers,  examine  the 
plan  by  which  the  work  ot  teacher  and  class  is 
kept  separate.  Beautiful  music  in  the  “  Realm,” 
clearand  attractive  methods  in  the  “Club.”  Every 
department  carefully  graded. 

Specimen  copy  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  75c.  Tho  **Teac Iters*  Club”  is  fur¬ 
nished  gratis  to  any  one  ordering  six  or  more 
copies  of  the  “  Realm,”  or  anv  other  of  our 
Singing-School  books.  The  “  Club  ”  alone 
maued  for  55  cents, 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

^  Cincinnati.  0. 


at40c.  per  ounce  (one-third  the  n'gular  price);  although 
we  call  It  WASTE  EMBROIDERY,  It  is  all  good  Silk, 
bottuti/iel  colors.  In  pieces  from  one  to  three  yards  each, 
about  half  a  dozen  desirable  colors  in  each  package.  Ele¬ 
gant  for  Applique  Work,  Crazy  Quilts,  and  all  kinds  of 
fancy  work.  Send  Postal  Note  or  Money  Order  to 

THE  BRAINBRD  A  .ARMSTRONG  CO., 

238  Market  Street,  Philadelphia.  469  Broadway,  New  York. 


CHIDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  OUR  BEST 
ATTENTION,  AND  BE  SHIPPED  ON 
ANY  DATE  DESIRED. 


OBATEPUL— COMFOBTING. 

BPPS’S  COCOA. 

BBEAKFAST. 

"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  ttne  proiwrtlee  of  well  selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Ei>p8  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  Is  by  the  judleioue  use  of  such  artiulee  of 
diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  tu 
attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortllled  with 
pure  blood  and  a  proi)erly  nourished  frame.”— OimV  Serricr 
Gasette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  In  tins 
only  (i-Ib.  and  lb.)  by  Grocers  labelled  thus : 

JAMES  EPPS  d(  OO.,  HomoBowathie  Ckemlsts, 
Londou,  England. 


Office,  Xo.  119  Brootdway. 

NiiLTlm'j,.  SEHTT-ANN U AIi  STA'X'js BJtri 'I. 

Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  Say  ut 
JULY,  1883. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  0$ 
Reserve  for  Uneanied  Premiums,  2,212,267  0# 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  209,711  21 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,749,292  61 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  .  •  $7,171,270  82 


NEW  MUSIC,  1883 


8-S.  CI!RI8T»iS  E.1TKmiIilE.US. 

for  Dccoratloois  fintor* 
tnlnment*  aB4  Gifts. 

A  roilpcti  It  of  suggestions  fVoni  lebdlnf 
Hnodoy-suhool  workOro  ia  varioue  part'*  of 
tho  ouuDtry,  conialutni  tonothtnyof  later* 
•ttx  every  SuQday.scbort  saperiDteodeot. 
Motliing  like  IteyerlssaeA  before.  PrlO€$ 
8£k*.  Will  send  free  te  aaj  ene  tending  at 
a  list  of  til  the  Sondtj.tem^  Baperintead* 
Btt  In  tbe  plAoe.  DAVID  0.  OODK,  m 
Adaut  ttreei.  Cbloaga,  lU. 


CHRISTMAS  SERVICE  No.  6.  A  superior  and  entirely  new 
Service  of  Scripture  and  Song  by  Rev.  Robert  Lowbt.  The 
Selections  are  admirable,  and  the  Songs  have  all  been 
written  for  the  Christmas  time.  16  Pages. 

Price,  $4  per  100  ;  5  cts.  each  by  Mail. 

Christmas  Annual  No.  14 

Contains  beautiful  Carols  by  favorite  authors, 
dant  supply  of  Songs  tor  any  Christmas  Festival. 

Price  $3  per  100  ;  4  cts.  each  by  Mail. 

Our  Christmas  Cantatas 

Are  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  ever  Issued. 

CLAUS.”  “THE  NI6HT  OF  6L0RY,”  ” IMMANUEL, 
each ;  Words  Only,  6  cts.  each. 


An  abun- 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
.WAILABLE  FOB  THE  PAYMENT  OP  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOB  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE: 

Cask  In  Banka .  $391,868  8S 

Bonds  and  Mortsages,  being  first  Hen 
on  Real  Estate  (worth  $3,831,000). . . .  1,303,359  44 
United  States  Stocks  (market  value). .  3,445,640  04 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  &  Bonds 

(market  value) .  .  1,350,516  35 

Stato  Bonds  (market  value) .  20,000  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  $988,- 

805) .  736,150  00 

Interest  duo  on  Ist  July,  1983 .  * “ 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  bands 
of  Agents.  ..c 
Real  Estate.. 

Total. 


RJEMOVAt. 


At  close  of  present  season  ive  will  remove  to  onr 
new  and  commodious  buildings. 


After  the  Election. 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.] 

One  effect  of  the  election  will  be  to  maintain 
the  building  activity,  so  notable  in  the  past  two 
years,  and  which  seems  destined  soon  to  bring 
Brooklyn  to  the  front  rank  of  American  cities. 
In  the  value  of  the  structures  now  erecting, 
Brooklyn  is  second  only  to  New  York.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  recently  completed 
by  the  Messrs.  Ovington  ou  the  site  of  the  one 
burned  last  January.  Six  stories  in  height.  It  is  at 
once  the  largest  and  finest  building  of  its  class  in 
the  country.  The  main  floor  is  devoted  to  bric-a- 
brac,  the  entresol  to  silver;  the  staircase  landing 
is  expanded  to  a  spacious  picture  gallery;  the 
second  floor  contains  all  those  pretty  table  fur¬ 
nishings,  now  considered  so  necessary,  while  the 
upper  landing  stage  forms  a  crystal  gallery,  and  a 
still  higher  story  is  devoted  to  dinner  sets  of 
every  character,  and  to  an  art  room,  rich  in 
bronzes  and  ceramics,  while  yet  above  this  is  a 
garret,  filled  with  ancient  furniture.  Visitors 
crossing  the  Bridge  should  not  fall  to  come  a  few 
steps  farther  and  visit  this  attractive  building. 


From  5  to  10  cents  each. 

fSS-  A  Full  Catalogue  sent  on  request. 


BZaLO'W  &  LCA.Z27, 


Cor.  40th  Street  (now  In  eoaitie  of  conztmetion). 

To  avoid  moving  our  present  Immense  stock,  we  shall 
offer  It  at  prices  tbat  will  command  certain  and  Immediate 
sale.  Stock  Is  unushally  large,  and  selected  by  experienced 
buyers  from  lx)th  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  and  em¬ 
braces  all  the  new  patterns  and  shades  In 

AXMINSTER, 

MOQUETTE, 

VELVETS, 

SMYRNAS, 

BRUSSELS, 

TAPESTRIES, 

INGRAINS, 

DAMASKS^ 

With  Borders  to  Match. 

ORIENTAL  CARPETS  and  RUGS;  also  Ken¬ 
sington  Art  Squares,  in  all  sizes.  Mattings  and 
Ploor  Cloths  of  all  descriptions. 

WINDOW  SHADES  A  SPEimTT. 

We  must  sell  this  stock  or  move  it  at  a  great  expense, 
therefore  prloee  will  be  made  to  Insure  sale  to  all  who 
appreciate  excellent  goods  way  below  market  prices. 

Purchases  made  by  the  readers  of  this  paper 
delivered  fTee  of  charge. 


81  Randolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


.$M7V**9  63 


Booka,  lo.  each,  aad  onwards ;  tx  autifol  books,  10c.  to  25o. 
Clirtatmua  Rook-Marka.  HlUt,  with  mouoos.  oc.  and  tOo, 
each.  ClirlatmaaC'apila.  Faas,  Palettes,  Kmbassed,  etc.. 
tatHo.  each.  Frlnarod  Garda.  Longaitk  frinfe.  double  oard, 
So.  and  upwards  Real  Flowera.  Real  pressed  flowers,  on 
oard,  holiday  ruottoes.  16o.  Baaket  FllIera.or  baskot  work,  tor 
eandy  bags  (werT  pretty),  4>iG.  Puek^t  Knlvea,  lanoy  hu- 
ported.  12o.  SoUaorOs  &c.  Conat  ruction  Sheeta,  in  oolors 
OOe.  sfple),  4e.  FoldliMT  FIlleriH  foroandj.  with  ban* 
dlo,  and  Se.  Carnuoaulaa,  fanoj  alU  Mper.  lar«o  sixe, 
So.  GIffcRIblea,  fid  edges,  40e.  Loeelj  Bible,  |i.50  style, 
far  $1.26.  Familjr  Btblea,  5S0  illostrations,  iilotionarr.  etc., 
$3.20.  Large  illustrated  Cataloiao  froo.  DAVID  C.  COOK, 
41  Adams  atroot.  Chtcafo,  lU. 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Company. 


WESTMINSTER 

Sabbath  School  Hymnal 


NOW  BBALY. 


The  Organetta  advertised  in  this  issue  by  the 
Massachusetts  Organ  Co.,  57  Washington  street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  the  ideal  home  instrument.  You 
can  dance  to  it ;  you  can  sing  to  it.  A  more  child 
can  play  It.  It  inculcates  a  love  of  music  in  old 
and  young,  and  develops  and  cultivates  the  ear. 
The  music  is  perfectly  accurate,  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Organetta  will  play  any  tune.  At  the  price, 
$3.50,  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 


IT  IS  PUBLISHED  WITH  MUSIC  AT 

35  Cents  for  Single  Copies,  or  at  rate  of  $30  per  100. 

THE  IITXN8  ONLY 

(Without  music)  are  In  three  styles  ot  binding : 

Strong  Paper  Covers,  10  Cents ;  Boards,  15  Cents ; 
Embossed  flexible  Leather,  25  Cents. 

The  favor  with  which  the  Hymnal  has  been  received,  and 
tbe  warm  commendation  of  It  by  oomi)etent  judges,  warrant 
the  statement  tbat  the  Board  of.  Publication  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  book  tor  Sabbath-school  use  which,  both  in 
the  selection  of  tbe  Hymns  and  the  adaptation  of  the  tunes, 

*  SUCCESS, 

and  which  will  give  tbe  Presbyterian  Church  its  long-looked 
for  Sabbath-school,  as  well  as  Social-meeting  Hymn-Book. 

While  avoiding  too  high  a  style,  which  renders  some  re¬ 
cent  b^ks  unlit  for  general  use,  it  is  yet  all  that  can  be 
asked  for  in  that  line;  and  while  giving  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Standard  Hymns  of  the  Church,  it  also  con¬ 
tains  both  Hymns  and  Tunes 

“LIVELY” 

enough.  Taken  as  a  whole,  our  Church  can  safely  be  urged 
to  examine  and  adapt  this  effort  for  the  young,  as  it  has  tba 
Hymnal  for  Church  use. 

Sample  copies  sent,  by  mail  ou  receipt  of  35  cents  by 


No., 4  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Near  Cooper  Institute.  Third  and  Fourth  Avenue  cars  pass 
the  door. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

LUUlV  a  SUPPLIES. 

IMIfilSE  MV1\« !  lllE-liSI  IIPMEiyT  ! 

**  f  do  nat  heoltate  to  aummond  them 
— Jter.  &  Cvrwin,  D.  D,.  Batitu,  WU. 

$atiirActloD.*’w-V.  L.  Bodg%,  " 

ewentY  7aar$‘  exp^eace.*’- 


HANOVER 


far  tho  boat  of  any.” 

,  -  I'boy  xiT*  .nl>o«.(1.4 

r,  Kan.  ‘’Kc.tpithtloatiM.ia 

- ,  , . . . . . a.  DtmU.  L»4S.  MIeh.  “Th. 

Inicrmt  hat  iDcro.icd  Bttr  peroent.' — f.  £.  Lu.fto’,  Braxek. 
rliu.  Jf.  0.  ••  Oar  .otMal  i.  th.  bait  iaithi.  part  of  the  caintra. 
aod  w*  awe  It  ta  your  aapuUe*.'’-<;<o.  O’,  r.xck.  AuSum.  CaL 
••  I)»ubl*4  oar  tehool  lo  a  lev  wealli."— r.  r.mmt.max.  fxtptr 
K.  T.  “  Sckiiol  faiaint  ererj  SsMialb."— rboe.  IWata,  Aim- 
Sn*t4,S,  Oat.  *■  Hotiool  ba«  frawa  acarljr  twice  ec  larea,"— Jf. 

srtUxx.  Ontrt.  fVwie  ••  We  are  hariag  a  prccioae  raelTal.** 
—  Henni  OsSS.  Jfrtrojwii.,  lU 

Galaaa  Coiiacri  ”  Bj  far  the  ebeapeet  pablloaUaaa  Ibr 
qe..>ltf,  aaaadtf.  amt  froxtieoef.  Krarrthlaa  Sranaclicai, 
p  ire  aad  klpfai  "  ChateUtaqaa  DraeMrati  "  inea  wa 
aientloD  bie  aamo  iaooauactiao  with  aaj  Son/lay-echoal  titc-a* 
tor*,  it  la  eoAeictit  ffaaraotcc  of  ite  exccilcitn."  Ocotrol 
McthwSlotl  **  Wbatercr  Mr.  book  pau  bis  haad  toie  circa 
life  and  aoarfy.’’  Bwatwa  OottcrccotlMoUat I  "  Mr.  Caok 
•drwd^  Mwaatlr.  •  BaartooB.  laGoc  to  Haodar-ioikoole.’  ’* 
I.RfISON  HELPS  for  teachers  aad  achotare  in  Are  cra^a. 
Teaehara'  Balpe  ite.  la  aio.  par  rear ;  Kcbolars'  H-  Ipt  4t,'c.  ta 
Ila.  par  p*.r.  PAPERS  tn  IIt*  trade.  So..  SuUai^  II*. 
par  paar.  IJBKABT  HOOKS,  rapriaiaofti  tofl.TS  libra. 
nb*ak*,|S.tSpcthandr*dsaaBiplc.  lie.  MAPS,  SO  a  44. 

law  Iwok.,  rii  n-sa.  CON. 
®EKJ  ,  W  kind*:  aaaple  raak  Or  Me.  KE. 

WAKD  OAUUS,  tkrac  St-aca«  pack*  fcr  the  SON44 
Rpf'ldei  aaapla,  Ite.  CUOIB  AN. 
X!lligTv.?!.JP*V**  I  ••  DP  •«.:  awtepfc.  SSo.  TEACH- 
KRS^IBLKA  Dl.M.  IlloaBdk'J  SW.  4)IFT  BIIILES, 
«6o.,dte.Ji^lu5.  PAMILT  bio  .^1^! 

pw^.  Ste.  BAND  or  HOPS  SUPPUKA  wll  ktada 

wtlawaat  prtoaa.  Aarte  IBweawtad  awialaaae  fra*. 

•  2> AVID  O.  OOOIL,  4$  JehUM  At,  OUeewte 


Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  SBOAfi'W’A?,  xrrw  TORS. 

Sizty-fint  Semi-Aimaal  Statement,  showing  the  oonditioB 
of  the  Company,  Jannary  1,  1(^. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  OG 
Eeserye  for  Re-IiiHnrance,  -  .  702,988  80 

Reserve  for  aU  other  Liabilities,  140,706  97 
Net  SnrplDS, .  716,664  8t 

Total  Assets,  .  .  .  $2,569,299  1$ 
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During  the  HOLIDAYS  the  ESTEY 
ORGAN  will  in  many  homes  be  the  gift 
of  glad  surprise.  Where  once  estab* 
lished  it  becomes  the  centre  of  refin¬ 
ed  pleasure  to  the  entire  household. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  81.336,000) . i 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Beal  Estate  in  the  citlee  of  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  . 

Loans  on  call,  amply  secured . 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Ofllce  . 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . 

State  and  City  Bonds  . 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks . 

Railroad  Stock.  . 

Bolanees  tn  kands  of  Agents,  in  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Fremiuzos.... 
Accrued  Intereet . 


8.  We  learn  from  the  friendship  of  Jonathan 
and  David  that  the  truest  friendship  is  a  gift 
from  God.  The  love  which  is  deep  and  perma¬ 
nent,  which  brings  two  souls  Into  a  perfect  unity, 
and  rises  above  all  separating  walls  of  earthly 
distinctions,  is  a  love  that  is  rooted  in  love  to 
God,  and  finds  Its  joy  In  a  oommon  devotion  to 
His  interests.  There  may  be  blood  relationship 
and  yet  no  real  soul-union,  but  Christian  love  Is 
higher  than  even  blood  relationship,  for  it  is  an 
inner  fellowship,  a  union  of  sentiment,  feelinir, 
desire,  and  purpose. 
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Safe  Investments. 

During  the  poet  six  years  I  have  mode  invsatments  in 
Mlnnesoto,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Dakota,  and  Missouri.  Not  a 
dollar  lost  by  any  investor,  and  only  one  foretflosnre.  For¬ 
ties  having  funds  to  invest  ore  invited  to  correspond  with  ' 
OBOaOE  O.  RAY'rON,  Baaksr, 

Worthing^,  NoMes  eounty,  Minn. 

Beferencee  by  permission :  Hon.  Ohoa.  J.  Fblger,  Wosb- 
Ington;  Rev.  H.  A.  Nelson,  DJ).,  Oenevs,  N,  Y. ;  Robert  J. 
Bwsn,  Genevs,  N.  Y. ;  Jss.  O.  Sheldon,  12  Esst  40th  street. 
New  York;  Rev.  W.  J.  Beecher,  D.D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  John 
Msekay,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  and  Wm.  G.  Dnnn,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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A  n  K'W'riBi  wanted  for  The  History  ot  ChrisUanIty,  by 
-A. VI  Ciil  A  O  Abbott.  A  grand  Chance.  A  84  book  at  the 
popular  prlee  of  81.75.  Liberal  terms.  The  religions  ps- 
fiers  mention  it  as  one  of  the  few  great  religious  works  of 
tbe  world.  Greater  success  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 
tree.  8TIM80N  *  CO.,  Publishers,  jPortlond,  Maine. 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST :  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  1883, 


Bethany  — ^Tbls  congregation  are  engaged  In 
making  repairs  both  upon  the  church  and  the 
manse,  which  will  add  to  the  comfort  of  all  oon- 
cemed. 

Lyons. — The  young  men  of  this  congregation 
have  made  arrangements  to  provide  the  communL 
tv  with  a  course  of  popular  lectures  the  present 
Winter. 

Sag  Habbob. — In  granting  the  request  of  the 
Rev.  A.  W.  Sproull  for  the  dissolution  of  his  pas¬ 
toral  relation  to  the  church  in  Sag  Harbor,  and 
also  his  request  for  a  dismissal  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Long  Island  to  the  Presbytery  of  East 
Florida,  the  former  Presbytery  ordered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions  to  be  entered  upon  its  records, 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sproull, 
and  to  be  published,  namely : 

Resolved,  That  this  Presbytery  expresses  its 
sincere  regret  f«>r  the  loss  of  the  genial  presence, 
the  goodly  companionship,  the  wise  counsel,  the 
warm  sympathy,  and  the  faithful  attendance  of 
our  beloved  brother,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Sproull,  who 
has  endeared  himself  to  us  all  more  and  more, 
during  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years,  in  which 
he  has  been  connected  with  us  in  the  membership 
of  this  body. 

Resolved,  That  our  warm  wishes  and  fervent 
prayers  shall  ever  accompany  him ;  that,  as  in 
tlie  past  and  present,  so  even  more  abundantly  In 
the  future,  the  blessing  of  God  shall  abide  with 
him,  and  succeed  his  labors  in  the  ministry  of  our 
divine  Lord. 

By  order  of  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island. 

EPHEB  WHITAKEB,  S.  O. 

Southold.  Nov.  19, 1883. 

The  Pbesbyteky  of  Niagaba,  at  its  last  meet¬ 
ing  in  Wilson,  dismissed  Rev.  John  Reid  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Genesee ;  commended  its  candidate 
George  H.  Benton  to  the  Board  of  Education;  and 
after  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  examination,  or¬ 
dained  licentiate  Orson  L.  White  to  the  Gospel 
ministry,  as  an  evangelist — Rev.  William  A.  Rice 
of  Wolcott,  the  former  pastor  of  the  candidate, 
preaching  the  sermon.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Odell  put^ 
ting  the  constitution  a)  questions.  Rev.  £.  F.  Mar* 
vin  making  the  ordaining  prayer,  and  Rev.  E.  W. 
Twichell  giving  the  charge  to  the  evangelist. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — Tlie  Rev.  A.  W.  Sproull,  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sag  Harbor, 
N.  Y.,  declines  the  call  to  the  Goodwill  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Pre.sbytery  of  Hudson,  and  accepts 
an  invitation  to  labor  in  the  State  of  Florida,  in 
connection  with  tlie  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
His  address  for  the  present  will  be  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Pbesbyteby  of  West  Viboinia.— The  Presby¬ 
tery  met  at  Cairo,  W.  V'a.,  on  the  9th  inst.,  and 
was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  Garland 
Hamner,  D.D.  Rev.  A.  Virtue  was  elected  mod¬ 
erator.  The  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  Dr. 
Lyman  Whiting  and  the  Kanawha  Church  was  dis¬ 
solved.  The  overture  on  reduction  of  the  Gener¬ 
al  Assembly  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
Presbytery  celebrated  the  four-hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Luther’s  birthday  with  appropriate 
seiwices,  on  Sabbath,  the  11th.  Rev.  E.  S.  Ewing 
was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Cairo.  Graf¬ 
ton  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting, 
on  the  fourth  Friday  of  April,  1884. 

OHIO. 

Makion. — Sabbath,  Nov.  llth,  1883,  was  a  happy 
day  for  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Marion. 
It  was  the  time  designated  for  the  ordination  and 
installation  of  elders.  The  old  Session,  by  reason 
of  death  and  removals,  had  dwindled  down  to  two 
elders.  These  advised  the  church  to  adopt  the 
“  rotary  plan,”  and  then  stepped  doWh'and  out. 
The  church  went  cheerfully  into  the  new  ari’ange- 
ment,  but  ordered  the  old  elders  to  step  up  and  la 
again.  Four  additional  elders  were  elected.  The 
six  were  divided  into  three  classes.  The  two  old¬ 
est  to  servo  for  five  years,  the  two  next  in  age  for 
four  years,  and  the  two  youngest  for  three  years. 
On  the  day  named  above,  the  pastor.  Rev.  Edwin 
B.  Rafifensperger,  preached  a  sermon  on  Presbyte¬ 
rianism.  The  large  congregatjon  present  seemed 
pleased  not  only  with  the  new  Session,  composed 
of  most  excellent  men,  but  with  the  fact  announc¬ 
ed  by  the  pastor  that  the  debt  which  has  for  years 
encumbered  the  church  has  been  entirely  removed 
by  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  people,  in  token 
of  thankfulness  to  God  for  His  mercy  to  the 
church  during  the  year  1883,  in  permitting  it  to 
add  eighty  new  members  to  ite  roll  of  communi¬ 
cants. 

WISCONSIN. 

West  Salem. — Rev.  R.  A.  Clark,  late  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted  a  call  from  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  this  place,  and  has  already  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  labors  here.  Correspondents  will 
please  note  the  change. 

Fond  du  Lac. — The  Rev.  John  P.  Hale,  formerly 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Clermont,  N.  J., 
but  for  two  years  past  the  laborious  and  success¬ 
ful  pastor  of  our  church  at  Fond  du  Lac,  has  been 
accorded  a  six  month^^’  vacation,  which  he  wiil 
spend,  with  Mrs.  Hale,  chiefly  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  They  sailed  by  the  Arizona  on  Tuesday. 
Mr.  Hale’s  pulpit  is  generously  supplied  during 
his  absence. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

WOI.SEY. — Beadle  county,  Dakota,  is  moving 
boldly  to  the  front.  Three  months  ago  seven 
buildings  were  all  that  met  the  eye.  To-day  your 
correspondent  counted  thirty-seven.  Many  build¬ 
ings  are  in  course  of  construction.  Contnfets  for 
many  residences  and  stone  buildings  have  been 
made,  and  work  will  be  commenced  on  them  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
railroad,  and  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad 
depots  are  quite  an  addition  to  the  city.  Real  es¬ 
tate  is  moving  rapidly.  Last  Monday’s  sale  of 
lots  amounted  to  $2,000.  Transfers  for  the  week 
almost  $8,000.  Purchasers  intend  to  improve 
property  at  an  early  date.  Railroad  competition 
has  cheapened  passenger  rates  from  this  point  to 
Chicago  by  not  less  than  $3.  Freight  feels  the 
effect  of  competition,  coal  formerly  sold  at  $8.50 
is  now  $7  per  ton.  Knowing  the  benefit  of  com¬ 
petition,  Boyd  and  Burnett  of  Chicago  have  secur¬ 
ed  three  iots,  and  will  build  a  large  hide-house  in 
the  Spring.  They  will  purchase  hides  along  both 
lines  of  road,  and  ship  them  from  tliis  place  in  car 
lots.  Whilst  Wolsey  is  Increasing  materially,  it 
is  not  behind  spiritually.  The  attendance  on  Sab¬ 
bath  services  is  increasing.  From  far  and  near 
the  people  come  to  worship.  Spiritual  feeling  in 
the  church  is  deep  and  earnest.  Some  have  joined 
the  church,  and  others  are  about  to  join.  Two 
splendid  lots  have  been  secured  for  a  church  site. 
Efforts  are  being  made,  and  will  be  made  to  build 
by  early  Spring  a  church  edifice  that  will  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  our  energetic  city.  Outside  help  will  be 
gladly  welcomed.  All  desirous  of  assisting  the 
work  can  correspond  with  the  pastor  in  charge. 
Any  who  are  looking  Dakota-ward  should  think 
of  Wolsey.  It  is  the  railroad  centre  of  Central 
Dakota.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroad,  also  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  St.  Paul  railroad.  Through  trains  run  daily 
to  and  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  and 
Minneapolis.  Presbyterians  are  here,  some  are 
coming  before  the  year  closes,  and  some  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  come  in  early  Spring.  Information 
regarding  Wolsey  and  surrounding  districts  will 
be  gladly  fumLhed  by  the  resident  minister.  Rev. 
H.  A.  Marshall. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Ithaca.  — The  new  Congregational  church  at 
Ithaca,  N,  Y.,  is  being  earnestly  pushed  forward 
to  completion.  When  finished  it  will  be  inferior 
to  no  other  In  the  place  In  appearance  or  con¬ 
venience. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Disciples.— The  new  Church  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ,  in  West  Fifty-sixth  street  near  Eighth 
avenue,  was  dedicated  Sunday.  It  is  of  brick, 
with  light  stone  trimmings,  and  is  built  in  the 
Romanesque  style.  A  spire  tops  the  pile,  bnt  is 
dwarfed  by  an  immense  brown-stone  block  which 
towers  above  the  church.  The  interior  is  finished 
in  natural  wood  of  a  light  color.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  sold  their  old  church  property  for  $100,(^. 
The  new  building  cost  $102,000.  Of  this  amount, 
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which  Luther  was  the  inspiring  leader;  but 
each  one  chose  some  iieculiar  feature  of  his  life 
and  work  for  the  subject  of  his  address,  which 
gave  it  an  individuality  that  made  it  quite  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  others,  and  thus  all  together 
made  a  general  review,  as  complete  as  the  time 
permitted,  of  the  career  of  the  great  Reformer. 
President  Hitchcock  took  as  his  theme  Luther’s 
place  in  history ;  Prof.  Briggs  considered  him 
as  a  Professor  of  Theology ;  while  his  learning 
and  skill  as  an  exegete,  as  a  translator  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  faithful  interpreter  of  its  meaning, 
were  set  forth  by  Prof.  Francis  Brown.  Dr. 
Schaff  spoke  of  Luther  as  the  Reformer ;  Dr. 
Shedd  Assigned  to  him  his  proper  ni^he  among 
the  great  masters  of  theology  in  the  Christian 
Church ;  Dr.  Prentiss  gave  a  pleasing  picture 
of  his  domestic  life,  showing  him  in  his  family, 
with  his  wife  and  children ;  and  Dr.  Hastings 
concluded  with  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Luther 
as  a  preacher  and  expounder  of  the  Word  of 
Gk)d.  Thus  were  brought  out  the  different  ele¬ 
ments  of  his  power.  The  addresses  were  so 
brief,  so  compact  with  thought,  and  yet  each 
so  finished  and  so  different  from  the  rest,  that 
all  collected  and  published  together  (as  we  are 
happy  to  learn  that  they  are  to  be  in  pamphlet 
form),  will  make  a  very  noble  tribute  to  the 
true  gi’eatness  of  Martin  Luther,  and  the  work 
which  he  wrought  in  the  world. 


The  Evening  Post  has  given  a  very  fair 
statement  of  the  Presidential  problem  for  next 
year.  It  says  the  Republicans  are  quite  certain 
of  carrying  sixteen  States,  with  161  electoral 
votes ;  they  will  need  thirty  more  votes  to 
elect  their  candidate.  The  Democrats  are 
equally  sure  of  carrying  seventeen  States  with 
162  electoral  votes;  they  will  need  thirty- 
nine  more  votes  to  elect  their  candidate.  The 
following  States  are  put  down  as  doubtful: 
California,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Nevada,  and 
New  York.  If  the  Republicans  carry  New 
York  and  the  other  States  of  which  they  are 
quite  confident,  they  will  elect  their  candi¬ 
date.  But  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Demo¬ 
crats  to  carry  New  York  and  one  other  of  the 
doubtful  States.  The  Post  includes  Ohio 
among  the  Republican  States,  but  last  year 
the  Democrats  carried  the  State  by  consider¬ 
able  majority,  and  they  elected  their  candidate 
for  Governor  this  year  under  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  classed  as 
a  doubtful  State.  The  “  tug  of  war  ”  in  the 
next  Presidential  campaign  will  come  in  these 
doubtful  States.  They  are  all  good  States,  and 
both  parties  should  nominate  the  best  men 
they  have  to  satisfy  the  public  sentiment  of 
these  intelligent  communities. 


EDITORUL  NOTES. 

Great  preparations  are  making  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Evacution  of  this  city  by  the  British  troops— 
an  event  which  closed  the  Revolution.  For  so 
long  as  the  British  troops  remained  here,  our 
people  felt  that  the  war  was  not  over,  and  the 
sight  of  the  hated  fiag  excited  all  their  antipa¬ 
thy.  The  arrangements  for  the  celebration 
next  Monday  are  not  on  so  grand  a  scale  as 
many  of  our  people  could  wish ;  but  the  Legis¬ 
lature  refused  to  make  an  appropriation  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  day  is  not  a  legal  holiday. 
The  work  was  not  begun  early  enough  to  carry 
out  a  plan  which  would  do  full  credit  to  the 
city.  But  there  will  be  a  procession  about  five 
miles  long,  in  which  50,000  people  are  expected 
to  take  part ;  and  a  novel  display  of  steamers 
and  other  vessels  in  the  harbor.  One  hundred 
years  ago  New  York  w'as  a  small  town  fall  of 
ruined  buildings.  It  reached  but  a  little  way 
above  the  present  City  Hall  in  the  middle, 
though  there  were  buildings  along  the  water’s 
edge  on  both  sides  considerably  further  up.  In 
the  lafet  number  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  there 
is  a  picture  of  the  appearance  of  the  town  when 
the  British  left  it.  The  artist  has  generously 
supplied  a  view  of  the  old  Trinity  church  which 
preceded  the  present  noble  structure.  But 
there  wm  no  church  then,  nothing  but  a  pile 
of  ruins,  the  debris  of  the  fire  of  1776,  when  the 
Americans  retook  possession  of  the  town,  and 
breathed  “an  air  untainted  by  the  breath  of  a 
foreign  tyrant.’’  The  passions  of  these  days 
have  happily  died  out,  aud  probably  no  people 
in  the  world  rejoice  more  heartily  in  our  free¬ 
dom  and  prosperity  than  the  English. 
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other  churches.  With  these  exceptions  the  .year 
has  been  a  very  prosperous  one.  The  attendance 
has  steadily  increased  from  the  beginning.  Forty- 
two  have  united  with  the  Church,  twenty-eight  of 
whom  united  on  profession  of  their  faith,  and 
what  is  a  little  remarkable,  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  united  are  persons  past  middle  life. 
The  pastor  during  the  year  nas  made  about  seven 
hundred  calls,  preached  ninety-eight  sermons, 
officiated  at  eleven  marriages,  been  present  at  a 
hundred  and  twenty  prayer-meetings,  and  deliver¬ 
ed  several  addresses.  All  the  various  organiza¬ 
tions  of  this  church  are  in  a  good  healthy  con¬ 
dition,  so  that  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that 
during  the  year  on  which  it  has  just  entered  many 
souls  will  be  saved  through  its  instrumentalities. 

Cold  Spbing. — The  church  at  this  place,  which 
has  long  been  ably  supplied  by  Rev.  Robert  N. 
Brown,  D.D.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  has  extended  an 
invitation  to  Rev.  T.  C.  Straus  of  Stony  Point,  N. 
Y.,  to  become  its  pastor. 

Rev.  Peteb  Lindsey,  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  recently  tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation;  the  congregation,  however,  refused  to 
accept  It,  and  earnestly  besought  him  to  recall  it. 
The  result  is  doubtful. 

Mount  Mobris. — Miss  Bessie  Parsons,  the  eld¬ 
est  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Levi  Parsons,  took  her 
departure  from  tho  home  of  her  childhood  on 
Monday  of  last  week  for  Utah,  to  teach  in  Sprlng- 
ville  Academy,  for  which  employment  she  has  su¬ 
perior  quallflcatlons. 

Caledonia. — We  regret  to  learn  that  the  pastor 
of  this  church  (Rev.  John  M.  Carmichael)  is  very 
slow  in  recovering  his  health,  and  that  it  is  quite 
doubtful  whether  he  will  be  able  to  resume  his 
pulpit  labors  before  Spring. 

Vernon  Centre.  —  The  Presbyterian  Church 
celebrates  the  communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
bi-monttily.  When  on  Nov.  4th  we  gathered  as 
usual  about  the  table  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  the 
time-worn  pewter  service,  there  appeared  an  ele¬ 
gant  silver  set  of  ten  pieces.  After  the  sermon, 
and  previous  to  the  reception  of  a  number  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith,  a  letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  Julia 
G.  Skinner,  now  of  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  over  fifty 
years  a  member  of  this  church.  In  her  letter  Mrs. 
Skinner  expressed  a  deep  love  for  the  church,  and 
gave  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Lorenzo  T.  Skin¬ 
ner,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  marriage 
the  above  mentioned  coramunion  service.  Mr. 
Skinner  died  on  tho  12th  of  September  last,  and 
was  for  about  sixty  years  a  member  of  this  church, 
and  for  a  long  time  served  it  as  an  elder.  Tlie 
pastor  accepted  the  gift  in  the  name  of  tho  church, 
and  consecrated  it  to  the  service  of  the  L  rd.  At 
a  meeting  of  tho  Session  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution  were  adopted  : 

Whereas  Mrs.  Julia  G.  Skinner  has  presented  to 
this  church  in  memory  of  her  husband.  Lorenzo  T. 
Skinner,  on  the  fiftieth  aiiniveusary  of  their  mar¬ 
riage  a  communion  service ;  bo  it  re.solved  that 
we,  tho  Session,  in  behalf  of  tho  church  express 
our  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  timely  and  beautiful 
gift.  Elders :  S.  D.  Norton,  J.  V.  Comstock,  W. 
S.  Youngs,  E.  B.  Smith,  C.  A.  Ball,  G.  C.  Judson; 
S.  B.  Roberts,  Moderator. 

Port  Henry. — After  nearly  a  year’s  service  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Port  Henry,  by  Rev. 
Chandler  N.  Thomas  as  stated  supply,  he  was 
with  hearty  unanimity  called  to  be  their  pastor. 
His  installation,  Nov.  12th,  was  by  a  commission 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Champlain.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
S.  N.  Elliot  of  Keeseville.  Charge  to  the  pastor 
by  Rev.  H.  H.  Lipes  of  Mineville;  to  the  people 
by  Rev.  P.  J.  N.  Myers  of  Chazy.  Pastor  Thomas 
and  the  church  at  Port  Henry  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  at  the  favorable  auspices  in  which  this  rela¬ 
tion  between  them. Is  constituted.  p.  J.  N.  u. 

Wolcott. — Sabbath  before  lo-st  an  unusual  but 
delightful  and  profitable  commemorative  service, 
participateii  in  by  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and 
Presbyterian  congregations,  was  held  in  this  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  church  of  tho  latter.  It  was  the  first 
anniversary  of  tho  union  meetings  conducted  by 
Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson,  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
was  so  remarkably  poured  out,  and  hundreds 
were  gathered  into  tho  churches.  At  six  o’clock 
P.  M.  the  converts  held  a  prayer-meeting,  which 
was  largely  attended,  led  by  the  Baptist  pastor. 
At  seven  o’clock  the  church  was  crowded,  not  less 
than  500  being  present,  when  the  Methodist  min¬ 
ister  delivered  an  excellent  sermon  from  Isa.  xl. 
31.  The  sermon  abounded  in  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  to  young  Christians,  and  must  have  exerted 
a  most  ha[>py  influence  both  upon  them  and  their 
elders. 

The  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  tho  birth  of 
Martin  Luther  was  not  observed  in  tliis  church 
(Rev.  William  A.  Rico  pastor)  until  the  18th  Inst. 
This  pijstponement  was  made  in  order  that  Prof. 
Samuel  M.  Hopkins.  D.D.,  of  the  Chair  of  Church 
History  at  Auburn  Seminary,  might  be  present  to 
deliver  the  addresses.  He  was  greeted  with  a 
crowded  house,  both  morning  and  evening,  and 
gave  two  admirable  addresses  on  Luther  and  his 
times,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Naples. — Finding  the  interest  in  our  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Luther’s  birthday  to  be  genera),  I  decided 
to  follow  up  the  subject  by  speaking  on  successive 
Sabbath  evenings  of  the  work  in  other  lands,  be¬ 
ginning  last  Sabbath  evening  with  Scotland,  the 
stronghold  of  Presbyterianism.  Tho  hearty  in¬ 
terest  in  my  congregation  satisfies  me  that  to 
bring  forward  these  great  events  and  great  figures 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  the  concrete,  and  I  venture  to  give  the  hint  to 
other  pastors,  b.  f,  m. 

Rochester. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Presnytery  of  Rochester,  held  on  Monday,  Nov. 
12,  Mr.  Theodore  M.  McNair  passed  a  very  credit¬ 
able  examination,  with  a  view  to  his  ordination  as 
a  missionary  to  Japan.  The  ordination  took  place 
on  the  following  Thursday,  in  the  North  Church 
of  Sparta,  the  home  of  the  candidate.  The  Mode¬ 
rator,  Rev.  J.  E.  Close,  presided.  Dr.  C.  E.  Rob¬ 
inson  preached  the  sermon  from  Romans  i.  14, 
on  benefits  derived  by  the  Church  at  home  from 
prosecuting  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  The 
ordaining  prayer  was  offered  by  the  venerable 
Rev.  Thomas  Aitken,  who  baptized  the  missionary 
in  infancy,  and  has  ever  since  been  his  pastor.  The 
charge  was  given  by  a  oousin,  the  Rev.  Josiah  E. 
Klttredge.  It  was  an  occasion  of  the  deepest  in¬ 
terest  to  that  community,  and  all  the  parts  were 
admirably  sustained.  Mr.  McNair  is  a  graduate 
of  Princeton  College  and  Seminary ;  his  father  has 
been  for  many  years  a  leading  elder  in  the  Sparta 
church ;  his  mother  was  the  second  president  of 
the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  Rochester 
Presbytery,  and  continued  in  the  position  until 
failing  health  led  her  to  decline  a  reSlection. 
He  recently  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Gregory, 
formerly  Principal  of  tho  Geneseo  Academy,  now 
Vice-president  of  Girard  Allege,  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Gregory  was  the  first  president  of  tho  Pres- 
byterlal  Missionary  Society.  By  the  conditions  of 
Girard’s  will,  excluding  ministers  from  the  col¬ 
lege  buildings  and  grounds,  he  will  be  debarred 
hereafter  from  visiting  at  the  residence  of  his 
father-in-law.  He  and  his  wife  are  to  sail  next 
month  from  San  Francisco,  for  the  field  of  their 
future  labors,  which  he  visited  last  year,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  now  there. 

Buffalo. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  congre¬ 
gation  of  this  city,  held  on  Wednesday  evening  of 
last  week,  Dr.  Green  by  request  acting  as  mod¬ 
erator,  a  communication  was  received  from  the 
pastor  (the  Rev.  James  McLeod),  wherein,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  purpose  already  expressed,  he 
asked  the  church  to  unite  with  him  in  requesting 
the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  to  dissolve  the  relation 
existing  between  them.  The  request  was  com¬ 
plied  with,  the  congregation  meantime  expressing 
their  very  great  estwm  and  regard  for  their 
retiring  pastor.  The  following  among  others, 
was  unanimously  adopted :  “  Resolved,  that,  iu 
granting  this  request,  we  desire  to  express  our 
unfeigned  love  for  oar  pastor  and  confidence  in 
his  spiritual  character,  and  heartily  commend 
him  to  the  church  in  which  he  Is  to  labor,  as  a 
brother  . . 
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Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  will  have  ready 
immediately  “The  World’s  Christmas  Hymn,’’ 
a  song  of  songs,  by  William  Hayes  Ward  and 
Susan  Hayes  Ward.  The  hymn,  which  con¬ 
tains  about  two  hundred  lines,  consists  of  a 
chain  of  ancient  and  modern  verses,  exquisite 
and  quaint,  bearing  on  the  birth  of  our  Lord ; 
and  so  deftly  linked  together,  that  each  selec¬ 
tion  connects  the  one  which  goes  before  to 
that  which  follows,  and  the  whole  makes  a 
grand  sacred  hymn,  a  drama  of  the  Advent. 
The  book  will  be  richly  illustrated  with  twelve 
artotype  illustrations,  equally  exquisite  and 
quaint,  from  old  and  modern  masters,  pictur¬ 
ing  the  lesson  told  in  the  text.  The  binding 
will  be  unique  and  appropriate. 


THE  NEW  TIME  STANDARD. 

Last  Sunday  at  noon  most  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  adopted  the  new  standard  of 
time,  which  had  been  arranged  by  the  railway 
congress  at  Chicago.  The  subject  has  receiv¬ 
ed  a  good  deal  of  attention  for  years,  and  a 
committee  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  appointed  a  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  J.  Raynor  Ed¬ 
munds,  and  Wolcott  Gibbs,  to  examine  the 
subject  and  report  uix)n  it.  This  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  the  new  standard. 

The  need  of  this  change  grew  out  of  tho  ex¬ 
tension  of  our  railway  system  over  a  country 
of  such  magnificent  longitudinal  distances. 
It  takes  the  sun,  in  popular  siieech,  about  four 
hours  to  travel  across  the  United  States.  He 
is  about  twelve  minutes  in  getting  from  Boston 
to  Albany,  and  twenty-one  minutes  more  in 
getting  to  Buffalo.  When  it  is  noon  in  New’ 
York  city  it  is  a  quarter  of  nine  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  A  man  travelling  across  the  continent 
needs  to  carry  his  watch  in  his  hand  all  the 
way,  and  turn  the  minute  hand  back  as  he 
goes.  In  fact  his  watch  is  of  very  little  use  to 
him  until  he  reaches  his  destination.  This, 
however,  is  a  small  matter  in  comparison  with 
the  confusion  in  running  railway  trains.  It 
has  been  the  custom  to  run  all  trains  out  of 
Boston  on  Boston  time,  and  all  trains  out  of 
New  York  on  New  York  time ;  and  in  this  way 
there  have  been  over  fifty  tlifferent  standards 
of  time  in  the  United  States,  making  endless 
confusion  to  railway  managers  and  passengers 
in  getting  trains,  as  the  railway  time  differed 
from  that  of  the  city  or  town ;  and  railway  en¬ 
gineers  and  employes  were  often  confused  in 
the  running  of  trains  on  this  account.  It  be¬ 
came  almost  a  necessity,  to  avoid  train  collis¬ 
ions  and  other  accidents,  and  to  prevent  vari¬ 
ous  troubles  and  great  inconvenience,  to  agree 
upon  some  uniform  system  of  time-keeping. 
This  has  now  been  done,  as  far  as  is  practica¬ 
ble,  by  adopting  four  standards  of  time  for  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  as  one  travels 
west  or  east  across  the  country  he  will  need  to 
alter  his  watch  only  four  times.  The  time 
within  each  of  the  four  belts  of  territory  is 
And  railway  companies  operating 


The  Luther  celebration  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week,  was 
one  of  the  most  impressive  outpourings  of  the 
people— the  very  best  of  our  Protestant  citi¬ 
zens,  until  there  was  not  room  enough  by  half 
to  receive  them— ever  witnessed  in  New  York. 
Mr.  John  Jay  presided  with  grace,  referring  to 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  its  unifying  and 
liberalizing  efforts,  in  the  course  of  his  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks.  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor  be¬ 
ing  introduced,  spoke  with  great  power,  return¬ 
ing  once  and  again,  in  the  sweep  of  his  elo¬ 
quence,  to  the  happy  figure  with  which  he  sat 
out,  of  the  uncovering  of  a  fountain  at  Pom¬ 
peii,  whose  sweet  and  blessed  waters,  once 
known  and  used,  had  become  choked,  covered, 
and  forgotten.  Luther  did  not  create  it;  he 
only  uncovered  it,  cleared  away  the  rubbish, 
and  restored  it  to  the  free  and  healthful  access 
of  the  people.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  followed, 
fully  sustaining  his  repute  for  high  and  sus¬ 
tained  discourse,  but  hardly  thrilling  his  vast 
audience  at  any  point,  as  did  Dr.  Taylor  at 
several  passages.  The  Tabernacle  preacher 
had  the  advantage  in  power  of  voice  and  pas¬ 
sion,  in  sheer  bodily  strength  and  heartiness, 
which  must  on  one  or  two  occasions  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  ideal  Luther  himself.  The  great 
hymn  of  Luther  was  rendered  by  Dr.  Dam- 
rosch  leading  the  Oratorio  Society,  with  fine 
and  memorable  effect,  as  were  other  pieces 
during  the  evening.  At  the  close.  Dr.  Crosby 
pronounced  the  benediction. 


-  PROGRESS  IN  THEOLOGY. 

A  Delusive  Comparison. 

Dr.  Ellis  of  Boston  is  reported  to  have  said 
last  Summer  at  Saratoga,  that  the  movement 
in  the  interest  of  progress  in  theology  in  New 
England  “is  precisely  the  repetition  of  the 
movement  transacted  in  Harvard  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century.”  And  Dr.  Hodge  of 
Princeton,  in  narrating  the  incident,  clearly 
intimates  that  the  evident  interest  in  such 
progress  within  our  own  Church  has  the  same 
quality,  and  will  ultimately  drift  into  some 
kindr^  result. 

A  wilder  generalization  cannot  well  be  im¬ 
agined.  The  movement  of  which  Harvard  was 
the  center  seventy  years  ago,  began  with  the 
questioning  and  ended  with  the  open  denial  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ.  The  current  movement 
starts  from  the  basis  of  the  complete  and  i>er- 
fact  deity  of  the  Messiah,  and  is  distinctly  de¬ 
signed  to  place  Him  in  His  divine  iierson  and 
His  mediatorial  offices,  at  the  center  of  Chris¬ 
tian  theology.  The  first  was  a  revolt  against 
the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  simply  questions  whether  mediation  ra¬ 
ther  than  predestination  should  not  be  made 
the  regulative  principle  in  the  construction  of 
the  Gospel  scheme  of  truth.  The  first  started 
with  doubts  respecting  the  divine  authority 
and  perfect  adequacy  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule 
of  faith;  the  second  inquires  whether  there 
are  not  deeper  and  broader  meanings  in  the 
Scripture  than  have  been  drawn  out  by  the 
technical  theologizing  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  first  reduced  tha 
mission  of  our  Lord  to  the  prophetical  func¬ 
tion  simply— to  what  He  uttered  and  exempli¬ 
fied  of  divine  truth ;  the  second  seeks  to  bring 
Him  more  and  more  clearly  into  light  in  other 
and  deeper  aspects,  as  the  true  and  only  Sa- 
Tiour  of  men.  In  these  and  in  other  aspeets, 
the  two  movements  are  almost  as  far  apart  as 
any  two  drifts  in  theologic  thought  can  well 


Some  of  the  new  publications  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tract  Society  deserve  notice,  especially  at 
this  season,  when  most  people  want  something 
more  helpful  and  satisfying  to  read  than  the 
too  frivolous  literature  of  the  holidays.  Our 
Brothers  and  Sons,  by  Mrs.  G.  S.  Reaney,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  companion  to  “  Our  Daughters,” 
a  book  which  met  with  a  very  hearty  accept¬ 
ance  ;  and  the  author  was  urged  by  its  readers 
to  prepare  a  similar  book  on  right  living  and 
religious  self  care.  It  is  wi-itten  in  a  pleasing 
style,  and  is  calculated  to  interest  and  benefit 
our  intelligent  youth.  Morning  Thoughts,  hy  the 
same  author,  is  a  little  book  of  religious  reflec¬ 
tions  for  girls,  arranged  for  every  day  in  the 
month, 


Scottish  Sketches,  by  Mrs.  Amelia  E. 
Barr,  has  a  half  dozen  spirited  stories,  all  of 
them  teaching  excollont  and  needed  moral  les¬ 
sons,  and  calculated  to  do  good.  Frolic  at  Un¬ 
cle  Will’s,  by  Mrs.  H.  F.  Butts,  is  a  little  story 
for  little  people,  and  will  particularly  interest 
those  who  have  already  read  some  of  her  Frol¬ 
ic  tales.  Daisy  Snoivjfakc’s  Secret  is  a  story  of 
English  life  by  Mrs.  Reaney. 


The  Bi-Centennial  of  Suffolk  County  (L.  I.) 
was  duly  aud  worthily  celebrated  at  Riverhead 
on  Thursday  last,  Nov.  15.  Of  old,  and  to  this 
day,  the  Protestant  ministry  has  been  a  great 
power  for  good  in  all  that  region,  and  nowhere 
has  this  fact  been  more  thoroughly  recognized, 
thanks  to  always  very  able  and  faithful  men, 
than  in  Southold,  where  Dr.  Whitaker  has  so 
long  lived  and  labored.  As  will  be  seen,  he 
ftirnishes  us  an  interesting  sketch  of  one  of  his 
predecessors  in  that  pulpit.  A  veritable  bishop 
amijnan  of  affairs  was  Pastor  Woolsey,  as  well 
as  a  powerful  preacher  of  tho  truth.  What  is 
said  of  him  grows  out  of  the  occasion,  and  will 
be  read  with  much  interest. 


Justice  Harlan  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  has  recorded  his  opinion  as  to  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  He  is 
the  only  Justice  on  that  bench  who  still  main¬ 
tains  that  the  Act  in  all  its  provisions  is  con¬ 
stitutional.  He  says  in  reference  to  the  dis¬ 
crimination  on  account  of  race  or  color  by  inn¬ 
keepers  and  proprietors  of  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  that  Congress  has  not  “  entered  the  do¬ 
main  of  State  control  and  supervision.  It  sim¬ 
ply  declares  in  effect,  that  since  tho  nation  hqjl 
established  universal  freedom  in  this  country 
for  all  time,  there  shall  be  no  discrimiuation 
based  merely  upon  race  or  color  in  respect  of 
legijl  rights  in  tho  accommodations  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  public  conveyances,  inns,  and  places 
of  public  amusement.”  This  is  not  the  view 
stated  so  lucidly  by  Justice  Bradley.  The 
question  would  seem  to  bo  not  so  much  one  of 
opinion  as  one  of  fact.  The  Civil  Rights  Act 
not  only  prohibited  all  discrimination  on  ac¬ 
count  of  race  and  color,  but  it  prescribed  pen¬ 
alties  for  acts  of  discrimination,  and  it  also  or¬ 
dered  that  all  actions  involving  this  issue, 
should  be  brought  in  the  Federal  and  not  in 
the  State  Courts.  Such  acts  the  Supreme 
Court  declares  an  interference  with  the  rights 
of  the  States.  Justice  Harlan  has  shown 
an  earnest  interest  in,  and  zeal  for,  the 
protection  of  the  colored  people;  but  his 
opinion  will  hardly  change  the  impression 
produced  by  the  very  able  and  lucid  paper 
prepared  by  Justice  Bradley,  and  approv¬ 
ed  by  all  his  associates  except  Justice 
Harlan.  The  true  way  to  protect  the  civil 
rights  of  colored  people  is  through  the  State 
Courts,  and  they  must  gain  social  privileges 
for  themselves  by  education  aud  personal  im¬ 
provement.  The  old  prejudices  against  these 
people  are  fast  melting  away. 


uniform. 

75,000  miles  of  road  have  agreed  to  regulate 
their  trains  by  this  system. 

The  new  standard  is  arranged  on  the  lines 
of  meridians,  fifteen  meridians  of  longitude 
constituting  one  zone,  and  the  difference  in 
time  between  the  middle  of  one  zone  and  the 

These  merid- 


Nor  are  they  any  more  alike  in  their  influ¬ 
ence  and  results.  The  Harvard  movement,  by 
a  natural  law  of  descent,  degenerated  rapidly 
into  a  type  of  morality  rather  than  a  form  of 
faith ;  it  became  progressively  a  mass  of  nega¬ 
tions  both  in  belief  and  in  practice ;  it  culmin¬ 
ated  in  its  more  decided  varieties,  in  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  supernatural  in  religion,  and  in  the 
exalting  of  a  graceful  and  ethical  naturalism 
in  the  place  of  the  old  Gospel.  The  drift  of 
the  Higher  Theology  is  in  exaetly  the  opposite 
direction,  and  its  danger  lies  not  in  mere  nat¬ 
uralism,  but  rather  in  a  spiritual  mysticism  in 
both  thought  and  faith.  The  movement  is  il¬ 
lustrated  in  Thomas  d  Kempis  rather  than  in 
Theodore  Parker.  Should  it  rise  above  the 
oppositions  of  what  calls  itself  conservative 
orthodoxy,  it  will  dim  to  give  the  Church  a 
warmer  and  more  winning  conception  of  God, 
a  broader  and  more  persuasive  idea  of  Christ, 
a  larger  and  better  theory  of  mediation,  and  a 
nobler  vision  of  the  Christian  life  as  hid  with 
Christ  in  God.  While  it  embodies  all  that  the 
older  theology  has  taught,  and  swerves  in  no 
degree  from  the  old  and  precious  truths  of 
grace,  it  will  aim  to  bring  all  these  into  clear¬ 
er,  grander  light  by  grouping  them  all  around 
the  divine  Christ  as  their  appointed  center— 
the  key  to  the  entire  economy  of  grace  and  re¬ 
demption.  How  far  all  this  is  from  the  record¬ 
ed  influence  and  result  of  “the  movement 
transacted  in  Harvard,”  it  requires  no  close 
discrimination  to  perceive. 

It  is  not  well  to  face  any  new  development  of 
thought  within  the  Church  by  suggesting  its 
identity  with  some  exploded  heresy  of  the  past 
ages,  thus  calling  down  upon  it  the  odium 
which  may  justly  attach  to  such  heresy.  This 
is  a  frequent  and  a  cheap  device ;  illustrations 
of  it  might  easily  be  culled  from  current  theo¬ 
logical  literature.  The  chief  trouble  with  it  is 
».hA.t.  it  answers  for  but  a  very  little  time,  and 
within  even  but  a  very  narrow  sphere,  the 
place  of  argument.  Those  who  are  trained  in 
this  method  of  meeting  error,  are  generally 
tho  first  to  fall  victims  to  such  error. 


middle  of  the  next  is  one  hour, 
ians  are  the  75th  for  Eastern  time,  the  90th 
for  Central  time,  the  105th  for  Mountain  time, 
and  the  120th  for  Pacific  time.  The  Eastern 
meridian  passes  through  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and 
Wilmington,  Del.  St.  Louis  is  one  minute 
west  of  the  Central  meridian  ;  Denver  is  on  tlie 
Mountain  line;  and  San  Francisco  is  within 
ten  minutOs  of  the  Pacific  line.  A  man  trav¬ 
elling  across  the  country  will  not  need  to  move 
the  minute  hand  of  his  watch  from  the  time 
he  starts;  he  will  move  the  hour  hand  as  he 
passes  from  one  belt  to  tho  other.  All  the 
clocks  iu  one  zone  covering  fifteen  degrees  of 
longitude,  are  set  by  the  standard  time  for 
that  zone,  thus  preventing  all  confusion  and 
perplexity.  Of  course  this  is  not  sun-time.  It  is 
an  arbitrary  arrangement  to  suit  our  conven¬ 
ience — as  somebody  has  wittily  said,  railroads 
had  not  been  invented  when  the  sun  was  made. 
The  earth  does  not  revolve  fast  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  our  inventions.  There  was  a  clever 
story  told  of  a  countryman  to  whom  Professor 
Morse  explained  his  magnetic  telegraph  plan, 
which  would  carry  a  message  to  San  Francisco 
from  this  city  in  five  minutes.  “  Then,”  said 
the  countryman,  “  if  it  were  sent  from  here  at 
noon,  it  would  get  to  San  Francisco  before 
nine  in  the  morning,  more  than  three  hours 
before  it  was  sent.”  This  new  standard,  like 
most  of  our  other  arrangements,  is  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  facts  to  human  needs.  The  old  method 
of  computing  years  under  the  Ptolemaic  sys¬ 
tem,  was  found  to  be  incorrect,  and  a  change 
was  made  from  old  to  new  style,  as  it  was  call¬ 
ed  in  1752.  The  day  after  Wednesday,  Sept. 
2d,  was  called  Thursday,  Sept.  14th.  Eleven 
days  were  dropped  out  of  legal  and  other  reck¬ 
oning  by  the  statute  of  George  II.  There  was 
a  great  outcry  at  the  time  by  the  ignorant 
populace,  who  actually  thought  they  had 
been  robbed  of  nearly  a  fortnight,  as  though 
they  had  lost  so  much  in  wages  and  so  many 
days  out  of  their  lives.  We  are  no  longer 
hampered  by  such  notions.  We  have  learned 
that  the  traditions  and  habits  of  each  must 
yield  to  the  convenience  of  the  whole.  We 
have  learned  also  that  a  people  privileged  to 
possess  a  continental  country,  stretching  from 
ocean  to  ocean  and  reaching  down  almost 
from  the  Arctic  zone  to  the  Tropics,  must  give 
up  all  that  is  local  and  petty  in  their  ideas  and 
methods,  and  adjust  their  thoughts  and  ways 
to  comprehensive  views  and  tolerant  symim- 
thies.  The  good  of  the  whole  in  such  a  nation 
as  this  with  fifty  millions  of  people  already, 
and  growing  faster  than  any  other  on  the 
globe,  means  immensely  more  than  it  did, 
when  pretty  much  all  there  was  of  civilized 
America  was  in  a  little  colony  on  the  James 
River  and  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower. 


fy..  J  M  J.  R  Xl-  TY  X.  .1  V/i  SOUXUill  XX,  V/, 

Ijie  defeat  of  the  Readj  asters,  as  they  are  ^ 

called,  in  Virginia,  has  caused  no  little  bitter-  *  - 

ness  in  political  circles.  Senator  Mahone,  who  The  Third  Congregational  Church  of  Ridde¬ 
ls  the  leader  of  that  movement,  has  failed  to.  ford,  Me.,  was  burned  on  Sunday  afternoon 
keep  his  hold  upon  the  conservative  Republi-  untoward  event  which  reminds  us  to 

cans  and  many  of  the  Democrats  who  have  act-  repeat  that  sextons  cannot  be  too  careful  at 
ed  with  him,  and  a  great  many  colored  voters  time  of  year  in  rekindling  their  fires  in 
dropped  out  of  the  ranks  of  his  supporters,  disused  furnaces,  heaters,  and  stoves.  And 
There  is  a  decided  reaction  against  him  and  trustees  will  not  be  thought  over-zealous  if 
his  movement,  and  here  at  the  North  the  great  fhsy  bestow  a  little  attention  in  the  same  di¬ 
body  of  intelligent  Republicans  and  Democrats  rection.  The  burning  of  a  church  is  a  very  se- 
condemn  ever3i;hing  that  has  the  appearance  rious  matter,  and  usually  losses  by  fire  can  be 
of  favoring  repudiation  or  a  war  of  races.  Nei-  traced  to  carelessness  of  some  sort, 
ther  are  desired,  and  both  would  be  depreoat-  .  _ 

ed  by  all  good  citizens.  The  white  and  color-  National  Temperance  Society  has  pub- 

ed  iieople  of  the  Southern  States  form  one  com-  story  by  Margaret  E.  Winslow  entitled 

munity ;  their  interests  are  bound  up  together ;  Boys,  which  inculcates  a  good  lesson 

they  are  largely  dependent  upon  each  other;  only  for  boys,  bat  their  parents  and  all 
and  the  prosperity  of  both  requires  mutual  interested  in  them.  How  to  save  the 

understanding  and  good  feeling.  One  of  the  of  the  country  from  the  dangerous  drink- 
most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the  habits  of  the  time  is  a  question  of  the  great- 
growth  of  good  feeling  between  the  two  races,  importance  to  philanthropists  and  reform- 
each  coming  to  recognize  tho  rights  and  value  parents  and  pastors. 

of  the  other.  This  state  of  things  deserves  en-  ^  -  i-  ^  xt 

coaraRement.  School  at  Albuquei-que  New 

- - - -  Mexico,  supported  by  the  Home  Board  of  our 

A  great  deal  of  excitement  has  arisen  in  San  Church,  are  100  Indian  children— 81  boys  and 
Francisco  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  vio-  19  girls.  They  are  from  five  years  of  age  up 
lations  of  the  act  forbidding  Chinese  laborers  to  grown  men,  and  represent  the  Pueblo,  the 
to  land  in  this  country.  It  is  said  that  295  Navajo,  and  the  Ute  tribes  of  Indians.  Last 
Chinamen  arrived  there  during  September  and  year  kind  friends  in  the  East  made  their  Ohrist- 
October,  disguised  as  merchants,  bringing  oer-  mas  very  pleasant  by  numerous  presents,  and 
tificates  as  such.  They  were  dressed  as  mer-  if  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  have  a  part  in  the 
chants.  But  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  coming  Christmas  celebration  at  the  school, 
that  a  number  of  them  at  once  laid  aside  their  they  should  send  their  gifts  at  onoe  to  the  su- 
mercantile  attire  and  donned  the  dress  of  coo-  perintendent,  Mr.  R.  W.  D.  Bryan. 

lies,  and  went  to  work  at  menial  occupations.  - 

This  violation  of  a  statute  which  it  was  thought  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts  of  Princeton,  our 
barricaded  our  ports  effectually  against  all  General  Assembly’s  ^Permanent  Clerk,  has  de- 
Chinese  laborers,  has  naturally  provoked  some  dined  the  call  of  the  Lafayette  Park  Church, 
of  the  California  politicians.  Senator  Miller  St.  Louis.  This  is  doubtless  a  deep  disap- 
has  laid  the  case  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  pointment  to  that  church,  for  Dr.  Roberts  is  an 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  excellent  preacher ;  but  he  could  not  well  be 
the  premises.  In  fact,  the  law  has  not  proved  spared  from  his  present  duties  at  Princeton, 
so  successful  as  its  promoters  anticipated.  • 

Thousands  of  Chinamen  have  landed  in  Brit-  ^ne  of  the  pretty  Christmas  l^ks  for  little 
ish  Columbia  and  soon  after  found  their  way  ^  ^  Mpliabet  ChMren,  with  pictures  to 

into  the  United  States,  where  their  labor  is  ^®*’'  ^ 

wanted,  while  the  law  has  increased  the  price  ^“^out  letting  them  know  it.  It  is  a  fortu- 
of  Chinese  labor.  It  apiiears  to  be  generally  ““t®  thing  to  begin  life  in  these  days.  White, 

oonoeded  that  the  subject  was  rather  larger  Stokes  &  Allen.  - 

and  more  difficult  than  our  law-makers  imag-  The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  has  promptly 
ined,  while  the  Chinese  are  considerably  more  and  unanimously  given  an  affirmative  answer 
resourceful  and  persistent  than  we  had  griven  to  the  overture  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  on 
them  credit  for  being. 


A  better 

way  is  to  Investigate  whatever  is  alleged  to  be 
an  improvement  in  theology  or  in  criticism, 
and  then  to  find  and  urge  the  legitimate  an¬ 
swer.  We  wait  to  see  what  there  may  yet  be 
of  interest  to  the  Church  of  Gk>d  in  the  move¬ 
ment  to  which  the  chief  apostle  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  liberalism  is  understood  to  have  referred. 
But  we  are  assured  already  that  there  is  too 
much  of  vigor  and  of  promise  in  it  to  allow  of 
Its  suppression  through  superficial  compari- 
stms  wHh  any  old  error. 


The  new  building  cost  $102,000.  _ , 

$5,500  remained  to  be  paid,  but  a  large  part  of  this 
sum  was  contributed  by  the  congregation  at  the 
close  of  the  services.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Power,  pas¬ 
tor  in  Washington,  preached  at  the  morning  ser¬ 
vice. 


A  HEEMIAE.  SEEVICE  FOE  LITEEE. 

A  servioe  of  an  unique  character,  and  of  pe¬ 
culiar  interest,  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon  at  four  o’clock,  on  the  life  aad  work  of 
Martin  Luther,  the  four  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  whose  birth  has  just  been  celebrated 
throughout  Protestant  Cairistendom.  It  was 
designated  by  President  HitohoookaSYMFOsiAC, 
not  a  Sympoelum,  which  has  too  convivial  as- 
It  was  Indeed  a  feast,  but  one  in 


iHattrfageSa 

Penn -Stevens— At  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8, 1888, 

K"  3V.  H.  H.  Kellogg,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Penn  ot  Flint, 
.,  and  Miss  Ella  A.  Stevens  of  Seneca  Gustle,  N.  Y| 


Osbobne— In  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  Ang.  2, 1883,  Oblob  Oaky- 
bell  Osborne  entered  into  rest,  in  the  92d  year  of  her 
age. 

Hbkdebsoh— In  Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4th,  1868, 
Mrs.  Chablotte  Avert  Henderson,  aged  53  years,  unb 

Mrs.  Hendersoa  whs  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Avery,  who  was  at  one  time  pastor  ot  the  Presbyterian 
oburcb  of  Weedsport,  and  wife  of  William  Henaerson, 
elder  in  the  same  church.  She  united  with  it  in  1850. 
She  was  one  of  those  rare  spirits  who,  being  taken 
away,  leave  a  large  place  vacant,  wbioh  is  hard  to  fill. 
Her  ministries,  like  the  air  we  breathe,  were  so  unob¬ 
trusive  that  they  were  not  fully  prized  until  she  was 
Mne.  Having  a  rich,  clear  voice,  she  sang  in  the  choir 
for  over  forty  years,  and  tor  twenty-flve  years  was  the 
leading  soprano.  Always  in  her  place  when  it  was  pos¬ 
sible,  and  “  singing  with  the  spirit,  and  with  the  undsr- 


•CK^Ations. 

which  the  attractions  were  altogether  of  an 
teteUeotual  and  spiritual  character— all  the  Mrs.  I 
Biembers  of  tho  Faculty  taking  part  in  ad-  ing  story 
(fgmm,  no  one  of  which  was  more  than  ten  eloquent 
Oltnutes  long.  Thus  seven  spoke  within  lit-  Mohamn 
tie  more  than  an  hour,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  Chrlstiar 
^•4  on  no  other  occasion,  her©  or  elsewhere,  %a8  last 
ilM  more  of  real  value  on  the  subject  been  I  lo.  In  t1 
aonyireesed  into  the  same  space  of  time.  I  ladies  of 
All  the  speakers  were  of  oourse  minutely  fa- 1  Rev.  Dr. 
aitter  with  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  of  presided. 


,  beloved  for  his  uniform  courtesy 
and  kindness  of  spirit,  for  his  strong  convictions 
of  truth  and  commendable  courage  in  expression, 
and  for  his  superior  talents  as  a  preacher.”  Mr. 
McLeod  accepts  the  call  of  the  Second  Church  of 
Indianapolis.  This  is  one  of  the  beet  of  the  older 
and  stronger  churches  of  all  that  region,  and  we 
can  but  wish  for  pastor-elect  and  those  who  have 
BO  heartily  called  him  to  their  service,  the  most 
pleasaiit  and  successful  relations.  The  meeting 
appointed  a  committee  of  five  (Joseph  B.  Sweet 
chairman)  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Central  Church. 


representation. 


07^ 

rto  make  a  choir 
inty  to  the  Church 
:y  was  faithful.  Id 


atandlDg  also,’*  she  helped  frrc 
which  had  few  equals.  She  mad 
hsr  plsasnre,  and  to  each  known 


NEW  BOOKS 


Three  Thousand  Five  Hundred  Words,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Considerable  Number  of  the  Names 
of  Foreign  Authors,  Artists,  etc.,  that  are 
often  mispronounced.  By  Alfred  Ayres. 
17th  Thousand.  18mo.  Cloth,  extra,  $1. 

“  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that  we  think  the  author,  in 
the  treatment  of  this  very  difficult  and  intricate  subject. 


Wearyholme.  By  Emily  S.  Holt.  -  -  -  - 
The  Present  Truth.  Spurgeon.  -  -  -  - 
Dr.  McCosh’s  Certitude,  Providence  and 
Prayer.  (Phil.  Scries  IV.)  Paper.  -  - 


CONTAINS: 

•AM  AVESAOE  MAS”  BT  BOBXBT  OBAKT. 


■ame  u  heretofore :  Jl.SS  Mr  dot.  In 


hsr  home  abe  reigned  as  queen  by  the  royal  right  of 
lore.  She  never  thought  of  self  when  ministry  was 
needed  by  any  of  her  lovod  ones.  Her  husband’s  heart 
safely  trasted  in  her,  “  and  her  children  rise  np  and 
eaU  her  bleesed.”  Kind  to  thepoor,  an  excellent  neigh¬ 
bor,  her  life  was  a  blessing.  Her  funeral  testified  that 
n<d  only  her  fomily  and  her  church,  but  the  whole  oom- 
munity,  felt  bereaved.  We  believe  the  Master  will  say 
to  her  **WeU  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant  1 
Thou  bast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things ;  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things.”  a. 

Bnixa— In  South  Trenton,  N.  T.,  Nov.  3,  1883,  Mrs. 
Mauct  Eeur,  rdict  of  William  Eels,  aged  96  years  and 
13  days.  Thus  passed  from  earth  one  of  ChrMt’s  disci¬ 
ples,  full  of  years,  and  rich  in  faith.  She  was  bom  in 
Middletown,  Conn.,  Oct.  81, 1787,  and  wben  four  months 
old  was  brought  by  her  father,  Mr.  Savage,  in  a  sleigh 
to  Mew  Hartford,  N.  Y.  Her  parents,  three  sisters,  and 
three  brothers  have  gone  before  her  to  the  other  world. 
Nov.  8, 1810,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  William  Eells  in 
Whiteeboro.  But  one  child,  a  daughter,  was  the  frait 
of  that  union.  About  seventeen  years  ago  her  hus¬ 
band  died,  when  Mrs.  Eells  removed  to  the  village 
of  South  Trenton,  and  found  a  home  in  the  bouse 
of  her  niece,  Mrs.  John  P.  Garret,  till  her  deaUi.  About 
the  year  l-.H,  she  publicly  confessed  Christ  as  her  Lord, 
and  for  over  seventy  years  faithfully  served  Him,  as 
all  wno  knew  bbr  bmr  witness.  Mrs.  Eells  was  a  wo¬ 
man  of  strong  character,  of  well-stored  mind,  and  ripe 
Ohristian  experience.  Her  interest  in  passing  events 
was  not  dulled  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  her  thor¬ 
ough  acquaintance  with,  and  interest  in,  the  times  and 
men  of  the  past,  surprised  whoever  engnged  in  oonver- 
satlOD  with  her.  Wide,  bewever,  as  had  been  her  read¬ 
ing,  the  Word  of  God  was  her  special  delight  to  the  last. 
Bereft  of  tboee  dearest  on  earth,  she  longed  for  the. 
hour  of  reunion  to  come,  and  above  all,  to  look  upon 
the  face  of  her  glorified  Saviour.  Friends  by  her  dying 
conch  heard  her  say  “  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,”  and 
when  she  bad  said  this,  she  fell  asleep.  The  One  she 
had  longed  for,  hud  come  to  take  His  child  to  the  man¬ 
sion  He  had  prepared.  c. 


iJttfiifnrso  Xoticeis. 


esent  volume  of  Thb  Centubt  began 
November  number,  with  which  new  sub- 
I  should  commence.  Popular  features 
TO  B1  BOON  POBLI8HKD 
utbentlo  papers  on  Generals  Sherman  and 
with  fuU-page  portraits ;  an  illustrated 
the  French  AcMem j ;  a  series  of  un- 
artlcles  on  Astronomy ;  Mr.  Benjamin’s 
]  papers  on  a  Cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
;  General  Garfield’s  Diary  in  England ; 
on  American  architecture,  etc.,  etc. 
a  year,  35  cents  a  number.  Sold  and 
ns  reoelvo<l  by  all  beok  and  news- 
the  publishers, 

t  CENTURY  00.,  Nbw  Yobk. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS’ 


Clothing. 


POWDER 


Absolutely  Pure, 


This  powder  never  varlee.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wboleeomeDees.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  oempetltlon  with  the  multitude 
ef  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  StH 
mtlfm  emu.  BOTAL  Bakimo  POWDEB  Co..  106  Wall  St.,  R.  Y. 

JAMgSlES 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

JBVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING. 

Mfiewerytltlnc  else.  In  Hard  or  Soft  \Vai> 

Sev,  vrltlsoat  danger  to  Ihbrio  or  hands. 

■awes  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amax- 
is  ef  great  walne  ta  honaekeepers. 
fcMhy  aQ  Otooeis — ^but  see  that  wile  Counter* 

*kta  avs  not  nrged  npon  yon.  PKARL.IXB 
li  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  twaCB 
themasofJAMKS  PYLE.  Bew  York. 

To  Consumptives.— Wilbor’s  Cod-Liver  OH  nnd 
LIKE  has  now  been  before  the  public  twenty  years,  and  has 
•teadlly  grown  in  favor  and  appreciation.  This  oould  not 
be  the  case  unless  the  preparation  was  of  high  Intrinsic 
value.  The  oorobinatlon  of  the  Phosphate  of  Lime  with 
pure  Ood-Idver  Oil,  as  prepared  by  Dr.  Wilbor,  has  produc¬ 
ed  a  new  phase  In  the  treatment  of  Consumption  and  all 
diseases  of  the  Lungs.  It  can  be  taken  by  the  most  delicate 
Invalid  without  creating  the  disgusting  nausea  which  Is 
such  an  objection  to  the  Cod-Liver  Oil  when  taken  without 
Lime.  It  is  prescribed  by  the  regular  faculty.  Sold  by  the 
proprietor,  A.  B.  Wilbob,  Chemist,  Boston,  and  by  all  drug¬ 
gists. 


Reflect  a  moment  and  call 
to  mind  the  cost  of  proper 
qualities  of  the  materials  used 
in  the  different  articles  of  boys’ 
apparel  ;  at  the  prices  some 
garments  are  offered  either 
the  goods  must  have  cost 
nothing,  the  findings  have  been 
given,  the  workmen  labored 
without  pay,  or  (as  neither  of 
these  three  propositions  seems 
credible)  the  goods  and  work- 
’  manship  be  rotten  and  worth¬ 
less. 

Bewildered  by  the  cloudy 
.  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  dis¬ 
trust  surrounding  the  sale  oi 
boys’  clothing,  there  ‘is  little 
wonder  at  buyers  turning  in 
disgust  to  seek  a  house  where 
they  can  feel  assured  of  receiv- 
ing  good  goods  and  good 
value  for  their  money. 

We’ve  got  everything  in  this 
line  that  is  desirable,  from  low- 
priced  to  high-priced,  verv 
many  styles  for  every  age — a 
Melton  knee-pants  suit  for 
school,  4  to  12  years,  $3.50, 
and  a  kilt  suit  of  blue  or  green 
plaids,  plain  jacket  and  plaid 
kilt,  2  to  6  ycar.s,  $6.50,  at  the 
Broadway  store,  and  an  all- 
wool  cashmere  suit,  4  to  12 
years,  $2.50,  and  a  cape  over¬ 
coat,  2^  to  7  years,  price  $4, 
at  the  Grand  Street  store,  arc 
some  of  the  many  good  things. 

If  inconvenient  to  come  to  the  store,  the 
fullest  information  can  be  had  by  mail,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  directions  for  measurement 
as  enable  us  to  guarantee  a  perfect  and  satis¬ 
factory  fit. 

Lord  &  Taylor, 

Broadway  Store  ; 

Broadway  and  Twentieth  Street. 

Grand  Street  Store  : 

Grand  and  Chrystie  Streets. 


^ntirrtisemcntis* 
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r  irsv  Cl  iiuwitsLto  ui  xurK.  uy 

e  author  of  “The  Little  Tin  Gods  on  Wheels,” 
"  Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl  ” ;  the  most 
Hons  literary  work  Mr.  Grant  has  yet  attempt- 

TEE  FATEK8T  COUNTY  OF  ENGLAND. 

In  interesting  paper  descriptive  of  Devonshire, 

'  h  nine  illustrations  by  Harry  Fenn. 

«DB.  8EVIEB,’’BT  GEORGE  W.  CABLE, 
he  second  instalment  of  a  serial  novel  of  New 
leans  from  1855  to  1865,  by  the  author  of  “  Old 
ole  Days”  and  “The  Grandiesimes.”  This 
ry,  begun  in  November,  will  run  through  the 
jazlne  year. 

PETER  COOPER. 

n  anecdotal  paper  by  the  head  of  the  Woman’s 
School  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  with  a  portrait 
etcr  Cooper,  engraved  by  Johnson. 

TEX  FRIEZE  OP  THE  PARTHENON, 
instruetive,  illustrated  paper  by  Dr.  Charlbs 
dstein,  lecturer  on  archaeology  at  Cambridge, 
and,  written  with  special  reference  to  a  recent 
very  by  himself. 

0E8  Dr  THE  CITY  OP  THE  ANGELS, 
romantic  story  of  the  founding  of  Los 
es,  California,  by  “H.  H.,”  illustrated. 
PBSTEEDER8  TO  THE  THRONE  OP  PBANCE. 
interesting  personal  sketch,  with  portraits 
Comte  de  Chambord,  Comte  de  Paris,  and 
Napoleon  and  his  sons. 

THE  BREAD-WINNESS. 
nonymous  novel  grows  more  entertaining 
rs  the  end.  A  pamphlet  containing  all 
Iments  previous  to  November  is  for  sale 
Uers,  price  10  cents. 

I  DOCUMENTS  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

itrated  account  of  a  dlscovfery  which  th  e 
Prof.  H  f DRIB  of  John  Hopkins  Univer. 
made  with  regard  to  the  text  of  the  Bible. 

TEE  OTHER  CONTENTS 
be  second  and  concluding  parts  of  “  The 
ODS  of  a  Cousin,”  by  Henby  Jambs,  and 
Iverado  Squatters,”  by  Bobbbt  Louis 
)n;  a  charming  short  story  by  a  new 
a  critical  paper  on  Gbobob  Fullbb,  the 
with  two  full-page  pictures;  reviews  of 
ovels  In  “  Open  Letters,”  poems,  etc. 


How  to  Write  and  Speak 
Correctly. 

The  English  Grammar  of 
William  Cobbett. 

Carefully  revised  and  annotated  by  Alfred 
Ayres,  author  of  “The  OrthoSpist,”  “The 
Verbalist,”  etc.  18mo.  Cloth,  extra,  $1. 

Oobbett’s  Grammar  is  known  to  be  the  one  book  on  Eng¬ 
lish  Grammar  that  Is  amusing  and  readable,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  Is  remarkable  for  the  cloamees  with  which  it 
discusses  the  questions  that  perplex  all  students  of  English 
composition.  The  present  edition  Is  enriched  with  valu¬ 
able  notes  by  Hr.  Alfred  Ayres,  and  is  issued  uniform  with 
the  popular  “  Verbalist”  and  “  OrthoSpist.” 

The  Ortlioepist: 


NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  -t.  Critical, 
Historical,  and  Dogmatic  lnquli*y  into  the  Origin 
and  Nature  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By 
Prof.  George  T.  Ladd,  D.D.  2  vols.,  8vo,  $7. 

I  “  It  is  the  most  elaborate  and  exhaustive  treatise  we  have 
on  this  question,  filling  two  large  octavo  volumes,  and  cov¬ 
ering  every  phase  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Ladd  brings  his  ex¬ 
amination  down  to  the  I)re8ent  hour,  considering  fully  all 
the  later  criticisms  as  to  the  authorship,  chronology,  and 
historical  credibility  of  the  different  books  of  the  sacred 
canon.”— Zion’s  Herald. 

“We  doubt  whether  during  the  age  there  has  been  a  more 
scholarly  and  masterly  argument  added  to  the  literature  of 
Christianity  than  this  critical  review  of  the  doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture  by  Professor  Ladd.”— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

The  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Philip 
Schaff,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Editor  of  Lange’s  Commentary,”  etc. 
Vol.  II.— Ante-Nicene  Christianity,  A.  D,  100- 
325.  8vo,  $4. 

“  The  amount  of  reading  exhibited  by  the  German-Amer- 
Ican  professor  is  somewhat  marvellous.  Not  the  smallest 
work  bearing  on  his  subject  aitpears  to  have  escaped  him. 
But,  though  weighted  with  this  heavy  amount  of  know¬ 
ledge,  Dr.  Schaff  does  not  write  the  least  like  a  man  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  vastness  of  the  burden  which  he  is  to 
carry.  He  writes  freshly,  simply,  and  with  a  delightful 
eloquence.  His  simple  faith,  in  the  midst  of  the  various 
views  which  he  has  examined  and  tested,  is  altogether  re¬ 
freshing.  All  the  batteries  of  all  the  skeptics  have  not 
availed  to  dislodge  one  stone  from  the  goodly  edifice  of  his 
faith.  The  experience  which  he, has  acquired  has  rather 
led  him  to  a  deep  admiration  of  the  many-sided  power  of 
Christianity  in  the  past,  and  a  perfect  confidence  in  its  mis¬ 
sion  for  the  future. . . .  For  a  genuine,  healthy,  Christian 
criticism,  which  boldly  faces  difficulties,  and  examines 
them  wl^h  equal  candor  and  learning,  we  commend  this 
work  to  those  who  are  interested  (and  who  is  not  ?)  in  inves¬ 
tigating  the  earliest  growth  of  the  Christian  Church.” — 
Church  Monthly  Review. 

ALREADY  PUBLISHED; 

Voi.  I. — Apostolic  Christianity.  8vo,  880  pp., 
with  maps,  $4. 

The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism.  An  Exam¬ 
ination  of  the  Personality  of  Man  to-  Ascer¬ 
tain  his  Capacity  to  Know  and  Serve  God, 
and  the  Validity  of  the  Principle  Underlying 
the  Defence  of  Theism.  By  Samuel  Harris, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  De¬ 
partment  of  Yale  College.  1  vol.,  8vo,  $3.50. 

“  The  author  has  gone  through  the  entire  range  of  philos¬ 
ophy.  and  has  shewn  the  God  ward  trend  of  every  legitimate 
line  of  thought,  train  of  reasoning,  and  course  of  specula¬ 
tion.  He  has  cut  the  ground  from  under  agnosticism,  and 
has  thrown  the  burden  of  proof  on  those  who  deny  the 
theism  affirmed  by  every  indication  of  external  and  human 
nature.  At  the  same  time,  the  work  is  entirely  free  from 
bitterness,  from  unfairness,  and  from  dogmatism ;  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  kindly,  tolerant,  truly  liberal  spirit,  and 
bears  token,  throughout,  not  of  the  hot  zeal  of  one  striving 
for  the  mastery,  but  of  the  uulmptissloned  self-poise  of  one 
whose  aim  is  truth,  not  victory.” — Boston  Christian  Register. 

The  (jroiiiids  of  I'heistic  aud  Ciiriistiaii  Belief. 
By  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale  College.  1  vol., 
crown  8vo,  $2.50. 

“  For  the  philosophical  student  examining  into  the 
grounds  of  Christian  faith  as  against  the  assaults  of  mod¬ 
em  skepticism,  whether  philosophical  or  critical,  we  are 
inclined  to  regard  this  book  as  the  beet,  as  it  is  the  latest.” 
— Christian  Cnipn. 

Biblical  Study.  Its  Principles,  Methods,  and  His¬ 
tory.  Together  with  a  Catalogue  of  a  Keference 
Library  for  Biblical  Study.  By  Charles  A. 
Briggs,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  the  Cog¬ 
nate  Languages,  in  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
1  vol.,  12mo,  $2.50. 

“  The  volume  is  far  more  than  a  work  of  good  sense  and 
candor,  or  even  of  scholarship.  The  special  merits  of  the 
volume  we  conceive  to  lie  in  its  splendid  sketches  of  the 
development  of  Biblical  criticism  and  interpretation,  in¬ 
cluding  the  so-called  higher  criticism.” — The  Independent. 

The  Theory  of  Morals.  By  Paul  Janet,  Member 
of  the  French  Academy,  author  of  “Final 
Causes,”  etc.  1  vol.,  8vo,  $2.50. 

Professor  .Tanet  gives  us  a  clear  and  concise  examination 
of  the  whole  study  of  moral  science,  aud  has  introduced 
into  the  discussion  many  elements  which  have  hitherto 
been  too  much  neglected;  he  elucidates  many  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  beset  tbe  student,  and  suggests  important 
new  subjects  for  Investigation.  The  translation  has  been 
made  under  the  supervision  of  President  Noah  Porter,  who 
introduces  it  as  a  text-book  in  his  classes  at  Yale  College. 

This  is  the  only  anthorizeti  Ameriean  edition,  and  contains 
ail  the  original  illnstrations  and  fac-similes. 

The  Life  of  Luther.  By  Julius  Kustiin,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Halle.  With  more  than  (!0 
illustrations  from  original  portraits  and  docu¬ 
ments.  1  vol.,  8vo,  $2.50. 

A  special  feature  is  the  reproduction  in  fac-timiU  of  vari¬ 
ous  documents  of  the  highest  interest,  such  as  one  of  Pope 
Leo’s  indulgences,  a  page  of  Luther’s  Latin  Psalter,  with 
his  marginal  and  interlinear  notes,  a  letter  of  Luther  to 
his  wife,  tbe  first  page  of  tbe  first  edition  of  his  translation 
of  tbe  New  Testament,  the  concluding  part  of  bis  will,  with 
the  signatures  of  Melanchthonaud  others,  etc.  This  Amer¬ 
ican  edition  is  published  with  the  special  sanction  of  the 
author. 


SILESIA  RIDLEYS, 

n '  spRseru  refrew,  CARPETS  AND  RUGS.  Grand,  Allen  &  Orchard  Streets,  N.  Y. 


MUSIC! 

CAROLS! 


FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

NEWI  SPARKLINfii  CHARMING! 

By  the  verv  besi  authors.  IS  pares  Including  s  besntl- 
fnlRiBBPONSIYBBKKYtCE.  Elegantly  printet 
in  colors.  S4.00  per  100  by  express,  charges  not  pre¬ 
paid.  M  erata  per  dot.  by  mail,  postpaid.  Single 
copy,  •  VMita,  by  mail. 


RBVISED  AMD  BBII.ARGED! 

CUKBISSWIE! 

k  CktniiBS  ud  Eisy  Gkristsas  Cutati, 

By  H.  BsmawosTH  and  Ozo.  F.  Root. 

MBBMY  mine  AND  »IAI/0«inB.  Though 


not  prepaid.  BO  CMataeacbbT  mall,  postpaid.  Bingie 
spsamen  copy  by  mail,  M  CMita. 

rVBUSHBD  BY 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 
•HSr.T.^fAeSSKJ^CIncInnati,  0. 

lar  Sand  for  spoeimen  pagea  of  “  Under  tbe  Palma.” 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  THB 

azraiszss  vzaszoxrs  of  the  bzblb. 

with  ooplooa  ezampIsB  illustrating  the  anoeetry  and  rela- 

tionBblp  of  the  several  verslona  and  oompanttlve  tables. 

By  J.  I.  MOHBEBT,  D.D. 

nu  MtAor  Aas  gpoU  wmmg  ymn  ^  Ubmimu  ressorM  and  ttedg 
in  Ou  pnBoralMn  ^  Out  eohonr,  wkkA  wiU  be  tu^ul,  net  enig  to 
sdMm-s,  Vnt  to  mU  readen  of  tkt  BttgUih  Bible.  Large  Ihno, 
cMbTolO  pagss,  pries  AO. 

“  It  wUl  prove  of  IneBtlmable  value  to  BlbUcal  stadents, 
and  be  read  with  deep  Intereot  by  all  who  wish  to  learn  the 
deeply  Intereeting  hletory  of  the  English  Bible."— The  In- 
terior.  ^  ,  . 

“  Bepreeente  long-oontinned  study  and  research,  and  la 
not  only  the  raeult  of  high  scholarship  and  earnest  labor, 
but  Is  an  exhaustive  and  remarkably  well  arranged  vol¬ 
ume.”— Good  Uterature. 

“  It  win  take  Its  place  aa  a  claesio  work,  an  ludlspensable 
companion  to  all  who  would  study  tbe  subject.”- Presbyte¬ 
rian  Beview. 

“A  sdiolarly  and  valuable  work,  whieh  meets  an  Impor¬ 
tant  demand.  A  vast  amount  of  Information  Is  condensed 
Into  a  oomparatlvely  small  space.” — Oongregatlonallst. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Company, 

•00  Broadway,  OOr.  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  fiBWiO. 


Daily  and  ^eeUy. 

[BBl'ABUSHED  IN  1824  BY  8.4MUEL  BOWLES.] 

Some  at  Its  CBaracterlsties  and  Special  Features. 

■)  - 

It  Is  thoroughly  Independent  In  politics  and  all  matters 
of  public  Interest. 

It  Is  a  Ijlve,  progressive  newspaper,  and  labors  earnestly 
In  behalf  of  better  government  and  better  ooudltlous  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

It  is  an  enterprising  newspaper,  and  seeks  to  inform  its 
readers  promptly  and  intelligeiitly  of  everything  important 
that  is  tsonsplring  in  the  world  from  day  to  day;  not  sim¬ 
ply  of  (crimes  and  casualties,  but  of  all  the  great  move¬ 
ments  and  causes  that  interest  and  affect  the  people. 

It  Is  a  representative  New  England  newspaper,  gathering 
the  news  of  this  section  with  special  care  and  thoroughness, 
and  presenting  in  its  editorial  columns  the  best  thought 
and  most  Intelligent  opinion  of  the  New  England  people. 

It  is  a  literary  newspaper  of  high  standing,  and  numbers 
among  its  staff  several  accomplished  critics. 

Its  special  and  regular  correspondence  is  of  varied  and 
interesting  character,  embracing  regular  letters  from  the 
leading  capitals,  and  frequent  letters  of  travel,  crltldsin, 
and  observation. 

Its  miscellaneous  reading  matter  is  selected  with  great 
care,  both  for  entertainment  and  instruction. 

The  Weekly  REPUBLic.tx  gives  the  cream  of  the  seven 
dally  Issues,  the  news  being  carefully  condensed  nnd  sifted , 
and  tbe  best  editorial  and  special  matter  from  the  dally  be¬ 
ing  reproduced.  In  compact  and  convenient  form,  it  offers 
an  admirable  weekly  picture  and  review  of  .\merlcaa  life. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

THE  DAILY  Republican  is  three  cents  a  copy,  75  cents  a 
month,  $9  a  year;  in  clubs  of  five  or  more  to  oue  address  $8 
a  year,  and  an  extra  copy  for  every  10. 

’The  Weekly  republican  is  four  cents  a  coi»y,  75  cento 
for  six  months,  tl.SO  a  year :  In  clubs  of  five  or  more  $1.25 
a  year,  and  an  extra  copy  for  every  10. 

A  LIBERAL  CASH  COMMISSION  ALLOWED  LOCAL 
AGENTS  FOB  THE  WEEKLY. 

All  subscripUoqs  are  payable  In  advance.  Specimen 
copies  free. 

Address  THE  REPUBLICAN, 

*  Springfield,  Mass. 

Simpson, 

HaJl, 

Miller 


W.  &  I SLOANE 

Sole  Agents 


OF  THE 


&Co. 


GEVERS  &  SCHMIDT  CO, 

Schmiedeberg, 

GERMANY, 

Have  just  received  a  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  choice  goods  in  a  great 
variety  of  designs  and  sizes,  and  in  all 
the  newest  popular  colorings.  They 
are  offered  at  a  material  reductiom 
from  former  prices.  Carpets  to  fit 
exact  dimensions  of  rooms  can  be 
ordered  by  cable  and  delivered  in 
from  thirty  to  sixty  days. 

Also,  they  have  a  large  assortment 
of  extraordinai’}'  line 

Antique,  Persian, 

AND  OTHER 

ORIENTAL  RUES 

AT  UNUSUALLY 

LOW  PRICES. 

Bioadway,  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Streets, 
NEW  YORK. 

Sweeping  Reductions. 


Uniou  Square,  tor.  14th  Street, 


NEW  YORK. 


These  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or 
will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  Publishers, 

743  and  745  Broadway,  New  VorB. 


degree  of  ortboSplcal  knowledge,  but  also,  for  the  most 
part,  of  rare  judgment  and  taste.” — Joseph  Tboiuas,  LL.D., 
in  Literary  World. 

The  Verbalist: 

A  Manual  devoted  to  Brief  Discussions  of  the 
Bight  and  the  Wrong  Use  of  Words,  and  to 
some  other  Matters  of  Interest  to  those  who 
would  Speak  and  Write  with  Propriety,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Treatise  on  Punctuation.  By  Al¬ 
fred  Aybes.  12th  Thousand.  18mo.  Cloth, 
extra,  $1. 

These  books  for  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  leill  be 
sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

D.  APPLETON  &  GO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  A  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


.4niot  on  the  Parables. . 

Wells  on  the  Parables. . 

Kathleen.  By  Agnes  Giberno.  -  -  -  - 
Poppies  and  Pansies.  By  Marshall. 

Sir  Valentine’s  Victory.  By  Marshall. 
Voice  of  tbe  Uood  Miepherd.  Macduff. 
Daily  Evening  Best.  Glberne.  -  -  -  - 


His  Mother’s  Book. . 100 

The  Emperor’s  Boys.  Thorne.  -  -  -  -  1  25 

Nora  Clinton.  Brodie. . 125 

Alick’s  Hero.  Catherine  Shaw.  -  -  -  -  1  25 

The  Caged  Linnet.  Leathes. . 1  25 

Marjorie’s  Probation.  Bankin.  -  -  -  -  1  25 

Blind  Nettie.  Marston. .  50 


ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROS., 

530  Broadway,  New  York. 

49*  Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mall,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price. 

now^adyT^ 

HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  LESSONS 

FOB  1884. 

Large  I3mo.  Price . $1.60. 

WESTMINSTER  QUESTION  BOOK 

fob  1884. 

Price .  . 15  cants  net. 

NBW  ^OES. 

TOM  BIBD. 

ISmo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.36. 

DB.  GRAHTLET’S  NEIGHBORS. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.16. 

THE  GRETS. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  86  cento. 

FIRST  THE  BLADL 

Mmo.  lUustrated.  Price,  II.OO. 

BAHQUET  OF  LOVL 

'  ISmo.  Price,  60  cento. 

COIRAD  AND  THE  HOUSE  WOLF. 

16ino.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.16. 

UDEX  OF  PRESBTTEBIAH  MUISTEBS. 

Sto.  Price,  <6.00  net. 

ilOIG  THE  ALASKilS. 

By  Mrs.  JOUA  M’NAIB  WBIGHT. 

l$mo.  Ulustrated.  Price,  $1.36. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  Bl.AriC,  Boalaesa  Bap’t, 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION, 

1334  OhMtattt  St,  mifiddphift,  Fa., 

Or,  ward  k  DBUMMOND,  116  Nassau  8L,  New  York. 


FACTORIES,  WALUNGFORD,  CONN. 

SILVER  PLATED  WARE 

of  the  highest  quality,  in  patterns  of 
the  rarest  merit,  ornamentations,  and 
finisdlll^the  most  advanced  character. 
Every  requisite  for  the  Table. 
Articles  for  every  kind  of  Pre.sent- 
ation. 

Wm.  Rogers'  Superior  Silver  Plated 
Spoons,  Forks,  Knives,  etc., 

are  manufactured  in  our  Works  under 
the  personal  supervision  of 
Wm.  Rogers. 

SiLESBOOH,  Union  Square,  cor.  Mth  St. 

“  THE  OEST  THQOOHTS  OF  THE  BEST  THIHKEBS." 

j -  THB  GREATEST  LIVING  An- 

tbors,  such  as  Professor  Max  Mul¬ 
ler,  James  A.  Froude,  Prof.  Hux¬ 
ley,  Right  Hon.  \V.  E.  Gladstone, 
R.  A.  Proctor,  Edw’d  A.  Freeman, 
Prof.  Tyndall,  Or.  W.  B.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  Fraiieeg  Power  Cobbe,  Prof. 
jGoldwln  omlth.  The  Duke  of  Ar- 
’Kyll,Wm.  Black,  Miss  Thackeray, 

I  Mrs.  Mulock-Craik,  Geo.  MacDon- 
ifCld,  Mrs.Ollphaiit,  Jean  Ingelow, 

I  Thos.  Hardy,  Francis  Galton,  \V. 
W.  Story,  .Matthew  .Arnold,  Rns- 

_ 'kin,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and 

many  others,  are  represented  in  the  pages  of 

Littell’s  Living  Age. 

During  the  forty  years  of  Ito  ]>ubltcation,  Thk  Living  .4oe 
bos  met  with  continuous  oommeudaUon  aud  success.  In 
1884  it  win  famish  to  its  readers  tbo  productions  of  the 
most  eminent  authors  above  named  and  many  oth¬ 
ers;  embracing  the  best  Serial  and  Short  Stories  by  the 
Leading  Foreign  Novelists,  and  an  amount 

Unapproached  by  any  other  Periodical 
in  the  world,  of  the  most  valuable  Literary  and  Scientlflo 
matter,  from  the  pens  of  the  foremost  Essayists,  Scien¬ 
tists,  Critics,  Discoverers,  an<l  Editors,  representing 
every  department  of  Knowledge  and  Progress. 

THE  Living  Age  is  a  weekly  magasint  giving  more  than 

THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 

double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly.  It 
presents  in  an  inexpensive  form,  considering  Its  great 
amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly  is¬ 
sue.  and  with  a  sati^actory  compUlenat  attempted  by  no  other 
pubUeation,  the  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales, 
Sketches  of  Travel  aud  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Bio¬ 
graphical,  Historical,  and  Political  Information,  from  the 
entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Uterature. 

The  importance  of  The  Living  Age  to  every  American 
reader,  os  tbe  only  satisfactorily  fresh  and  COMPLETE 
compilation  of  an  indispensable  current  literature— I'ndii- 
pensable  because  it  embraces  the  productions  of 

THE  ABLEST  LIVING  WRITERS, 

Is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following 

OFZNZOirs. 

”  Wo  know  of  no  equal  to  The  Living  Age  for  variety  of 
informailou,  depth  of  Interest,  nnd  purity  of  tone.  Its 
pages  are  sufflclent  to  keep  any  reader  abreast  with  the 
beet  printed  thoughts  of  the  best  of  our  contemporary 
writers.  .  .  It  is  the  great  eclectic  of  the  world.”— Episcopal 
Register,  Philadelphia. 

“  It  becomes  more  and  more  necessary,  as  well  as  valu¬ 
able,  as  tbe  field  of  periodical  literature  broadens.  ...  It 
has  no  peer.” — Zion’s  Herald,  Boston. 

"  ft  flourishes  in  even  more  than  youthful  vigor.  It  has 
become  indl8|)ensable.” — New  York  Observer. 

“  From  the  first  it  has  sustained  tbe  highest  character.  .  . 
Its  readers  are  supplied  with  the  best  literature  of  tbe  day. 

.  .  .  There  1.3  nothing  noteworthy  in  scieuoe,  art,  literature, 
biography,  philosophy,  or  religion,  that  cannot  be  found  in 
it.  .  .  It  gives  In  accessible  form  the  beet  thought  of  the 
age.”— Tbe  Churchman,  New  York. 

“  No  other  periodical  gives  so  diversified  a  view  of  cur¬ 
rent  literature,  not  by  abridgments,  but  by  publishing  en¬ 
tire  the  beet  essays,  criticisms,  discussions,  short  stories, 
and  serial  romances  of  the  day.  .  .  It  is  for  readers  of  lim¬ 
ited  leisure  or  purse  the  most  convenient  and  available 
means  of  possessing  themselves  of  the  very  best  results  of 
current  criticism,  philosophy,  science,  and  literature.”— 
Presbyterian  Banner,  Pittsburgh. 

“  Through  ito  pages  alone,  it  is  possible  to  be  as  well  in¬ 
formed  in  current  literature  as  by  the  perusal  of  a  long  list 
of  monthlies.” — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Tbe  beetand  fresheat  thoughts  of  the  day  are  sure  of  a 
place  in  its  pages,  and  whatever  there  is  of  Interest  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  world  to  spread  before  its  readers.” 
— Boetou  Journal.  I 

“  No  reader  who  makee  himself  familiar  with  its  contents 
can  lack  the  means  of  a  sound  literary  culture.” — New  York 
Tribune. 

“  Foremost  of  the  eclectic  periodicals.”- N.  Y.  World. 

“  It  furnishes  a  complete  compilation  of  an  Indispensable 
literature.” — Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

“  Remarkably  cheap  for  the  quality  and  amount  of  read¬ 
ing  fumtohed.”— Montreal  Oazette. 

“  It  to  by  odds  the  beet  periodical  in  the  world.”— Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  Wilmington,  N.  0. 

Published  weekly  at  $8.00  a  year/ree  <f  pottage. 

aa-TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  tar  tke  year  1884, 
remitting  before  Jon.  let,  tbe  numbers  of  1883  issued  after 
the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions,  will  be  sent  gratit. 

Clik-Prices  for  the  best  Berne  aid  Foreigi  Literatwe. 

[“  Possessed  of  ’The  Uvimo  Aoe  and  one  or  other  of  our 
vivadous  American  monthlies,  a  subscriber  will  find  him¬ 
self  {ncommemd^  the  whole  litnation." — Phila.  Ev.  Bulletin.] 

For  $10.60  THE  Uhno  Aoe  and  any  one  of  tbe  American  $4 
Monthlies  (or  Harper’ t  Weekly  or  Baxar)  will  be  sent  for  a 
year,  poitpaid ;  or,  for  $0.60  The  Liyino  Age  and  the  St. 
Hieholat,  or  Li/lpinoatt’t  Monthly.  j 

Address  ■■B.iB  UTTKI.I.  4i  CO.,  Boston.  > 


ALL  THE  DIFFERENT  GRADES  AT  GREATLY 
REDUCED  PRICES. 

BISECT 

A  LARGE  LINE  BEST  5-FBAME  BODY  BRUSSELS  AT 
$1.25;  WORTH  $1.65. 

THE  ENTIRE  BALANCE  OF  A  MANUFACTURER’S  STOCK 
OF  ALL-WOOL  EXTRA  SUPER  INGRAINS 
AT  75  CENTS  PER  YARD. 

JUST  RECEIVED  DIRECT  FROM  THE  ORIENT,  AN 
IMMENSE  CONSIGNMENT  OF  MODERN 
AND  ANTIQUE 

ORIENTAL  (IRPETS,  REUS,  NATS, 
ANO  ENBROIUERIES. 

THE  CHOICEST  COLLECTION  EVER  SHOWN,  AT  LESS 
THAN  AUCTION  PRICES. 


THE  SWIFTNESS  OP  TIME  HAS  BROUGHT  ’PHB  HOLI¬ 
DAYS  AGAIN  CLOSE  TO  HAND,  AND  SOON  THE  JOYOUS 
SHOUTS  OF  “^MERRY  OHRISTMAS  ”  WILL  BE  HEARD 
WITH  AS  MUCH  FERVENCY  .AS  THEY  WERE  CENTURIES 
AGO.  IN  ANTICIPATION  OF  THE  FESTIVITIES  TO  BE 
ENJOYED,  WE  HAVE  COMMENCED  OUR  PREPARA'nONS 
FOR  THE  DISPLAY  OP  HOLIDAY  GOODS,  AND  TO  SE¬ 
CURE  SUFFICIENT  ROOM  REQUIRES  THE  STOCK  IM 
MANY  DEPARTMENTS  TO  BE  REDUCED,  TO  AC(X>U- 
PLISH  WHICH  WE  HAVE  MADE  LARGE  REDUCnONS 
IN  PRICES  THROUGHOUT  OUR  ESTABLISHMENT,  THUS 
GIVING  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SECURE  DESiR.ABLB 
GOODS  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

WINTER  WRAPS 

FOR  LADIE9,  MISSES,  AND  CHILDREN. 

LONG  SEAL  PLUSH  CLOAKS  (eQAUL  TO  FUR),  $27.50. 
CANNOT  BE  EQUALLED  FOR  LESS  THAN  $35. 

SATIN  BROCADE  DOLMANS,  QUILTED  LININGS,  ’TRIM¬ 
MED  FUR,  DEEP  FDR  COLLAR,  $14.75.  COST  $19  tO 
MAKE. 

MATELA8SE  DOLMANS,  TRIMMED  FDR  AND  ORNA¬ 
MENTS,  $19.75 ;  WORTH  $25. 

FRENCH  DIAGONAL  FDR  BACK  CLOTH  DOLMANS, 
TRIMMED  FINE  CONEY  FUR  AND  BRAID,  $9.50,  $12, 
AND  $14.50. 

HEAVY-WEIGHT  FDR  BACK  JERSEY  JACKETS,  $7.50; 
HAVE  BEEN  $12. 

CLOTH  JACKETS,  TRIMMED  PLUSH  JERSEY  SHAPE, 
$3.75  AND  $4.50. 

HEAVY  CLOTH  ULSTERS,  JERSEY  SHAPE,  $6.50,  $8, 
AND  $10. 

PLUSH  DOLM&US  AND  WRAPS. 

RICHLY  TRIMMED,  LINED  QUILTED  8.VTIN,  OF  ’THS 
FINEST  IMPORTED  SEAL  PLUSH,  $40,  $47.50,  $55, 
AND  $65. 

OTTOMAN  SILK  PLAIN  AND  BROCADED  DOLMAI^ 
QUILTED  LININGS,  TRIMMED  RUSSIAN  HARE,  $22 
.50 ;  WORTH  $32.50. 

misses’  STYLISH  NEWMARKETS,  HOODS  OR  CAPES 
TRIMMED,  $7.50,  $9,  aAd  $10.60. 
misses’  HAVELOCKS  AND  RAGLANS,  NEW  COLCHIS, 
TRIMMFJ)  PLUSH  ASTRAKHAN  AND  ORNAMEN’TS, 
$4.50,  $5,  $6.50,  TO  $10.  .. 

misses’  HEAVY-WEIGHT  SCHOOL  CLOAKS,  $1.90  AND 
$2.48. 

FURS. 

FINEST  SEALSKIN  ULSTERS,  50  TO  52  INCHES  LONG, 
$210  ;  REAL  VALUE,  $300.  ' 

SEALSKIN  DOLMANS  AND  PALETUTS,  50  INCHES  LONG, 
$179  ;  PRESENT  MARKET  VALUE  BEING  $225. 

OTTER  DOLMANS,  50  INCHES  LONG,  $139. 

SEALSKIN  8AOQUES,  37  AND  38 'INCHES  LONG,  $86, 
$95,  $105,  $116. 

FINEST  SEALSKIN  SACQUE8,  40  AND  42  INCHES  LONG, 
$125,  $135,  $145,  $160,  AND  $176,  LESS  THAN  20 
PER  CENT.  THE  PRESENT  PRICES  OF  MANDFACTimB. 
O’TTER  8ACQDE8,  37  AND  38  INCHBS  LONG,  $69,  $86, 
$95,  $115,  $125,  DP. 

FUR-LINED  CIRCULARS,  $15,  $18,  $22,  $2.*k  $29,  $33, 
UP. 

WINTER  HOSIERY. 

children’s  PLAIN  AND  STRIPED  CASHMERE  WOOL 
HOSE,  FINISHED  FEET,  5  tO  8^  INCHES,  250.  PAIR. 
ladies’  CASHMERE  HOSE,  MERINO  TOPS,  FINISHED 
FEET,  25c.  AND  30c.  ' 

ladies’  CASHMERE  HOSE,  PLAIN  AND  VER'nGAL 
STRIPED,  REGULAR  MADE,  38C. 

children’s  merino  vests  AND  PANTS. 

16,  18,  AND ’20  INCH,  22, 24,  26  INCH,  28  TO  34  INCH, 
18c.  26c.  33c. 

ladies’  merino  vhsts'and  drawers,  38o. 
ladies’  fine  merino  vests  and  drawers,  vests 
trimmed  silk,  50c.,  65c.,  and  75c. 

WE  PROMISE  EXCELLENT  INDUCEMBM'TS  IN  URBSH 
I  (KX1D8,  DRISS  SILKS,  HANDKERCHIEFS,  LAOB  OUR- 
1  TAINS,  CLOAKINGS,  PLUSHES,  LADIES’  AND  CBIIr 
;  DREN’s  SHOES,  boys’  CLOTHING,  LADIES’  SDI’TS,  BTO, 


UPHOLSTERY  GOODS.  HOLIDAYS. 


-WE  OFFEE 

1,000  PAIRS  TURCOMAN  CUETAINS  AT  $22.50  ;  WORTH 
$45  PER  PAIR. 

500  PIECES  CROSS  STRIPES  FROM  65C.  PER  YARD. 

LAGE  OBTAINS. 

1,000  PAIRS  TAMBOUR  FROM  $6  PER  PAIR. 

500  PAIRS  CLUNY  FROM  $8  PER  PAIR. 

800  PAIRS  ANTIQUE  FROM  $4  PER  PAIR. 

5,000  PAIRS  NOTTINGHAM  FROM  $1  PER  PAIR. 

WINDOW  SHADES  A  SPECIALTY. 

SHEPPARDlNAPP&CO. 

ISth  St.  and  6th  Ave., 

NEW  YOBK. 

1789.  BACON  1883. 

PIANOS. 

Francis  Bacon’s  Piano  Factory, 

Successor  to 

RAVEN  &  BACON  and  BACON  &  KAN, 

Grand,  Square,  and  Upright  Pianos. 

Broadway  and  4!id  Street,  New  Tork. 


WE  PURPOSE  THIS  YEAR  TO  SURPASS  AU.  PREVIOUS 
DISPLAYS  IN  HOLIDAY  GOODS  ;  AND  THAT  OUR  INTEH- 
TION8  HAVE  BE^  PUT  IN’TO  PRACTICE,  CONVENOB 
YOURSELVES  BY  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  OUR  EXHIBI¬ 
TION  OF 

TOYS,  DOLLS,  GAMES, 

AND  EVERY  OTHER  OONOEIVABLE  ARTICLE  SUITABI^ 
FOR  HOLIDAY  GIFTS. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO  FAIBS  AND 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


HOLIDAY  NUMBER 

OF  OUR  MAGAZINE  NOW  READY.  IT  IS  LARGELY  DB- 
VOTED  ’TO  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  HOLIDAY  PltESEN’TS. 

SINGLE  COPIES,  15  CENTS. 

ORDERS  RY  MiAIE 

WELL  ATTENDED  TO. 

N.  B.— HOLID.VY  CKXIDS  PURCHASED  NOW  CAN  BB 
STORED  WITH  US  UNTIL  NEEDED,  FREE  OF  CHAROB. 


EDWARD  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

309,  811,  313,  to  321  GRAND  STREET, 

56,  58,  60,  62,  TO  70  ALLEN  street, 

59,  61,  63,  65  ORCHARD  STRHET. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

Your  Winter  Clothing  do  not  fail  to  examine 
our  full  and  elegant  Stock.  The  fabrics  in¬ 
clude  the  choice  styles  of  all  markets,  and  are 
cut  and  made  up  in  the  best  manner. 

The  prices  are  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

Devlin  <S6  Co. 

BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  ST. 


^Re  Seauti^uP  anel  com- 
pfete  rieco  (^aCafogue  o£ 
©aiC*  Jfaf?  ©fotfting  ana 
53ur  nlAi^i  ng  SjooeU  f  or  M  en 
an9.  lOcncj  a  poi$tIaf 

carR  requeue  to 


WE  WANT  1000  am  BOOK  AOEN'TA 

toe  th*  gmulMt  and  faetett  eoUmg  book - wL  wMMid 


_Por  Tlufilii.g  iDtnett,  Bg 
TtndM'  P<th«,  It  la  wUhoot 


,l  10  to  BO  a  day.  (t7PagMaalir  tbefeackaMa  to  i 
may  ever  ofend.  8ed  for  clradan.  f  iQ  m  Tii  aig.  t> 

A.  U.  WOKTHINGTON  dTSSwBwaWdTvUi 


Wanamaker&  Brown  BROWH  BROTHERS  &  CO. 


PRATT  At  CONK, 

RKAL,  R8TATR  LOAN8. 

AbMlntely  SnfO  Imreatmenta  in  first  mortgage  notes 
on  improved  Beal  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  city  of 
Minneapolis,  at  rotes  of  Interest  to  net  a  larger  Income  than 
any  other  Safe  Security-  Principal  and  semi-annual  Inter- 
eat  oollectod  and  remitted  in  New  York  -exchange  without 
expense  to  our  clients.  Full  details  given  on  application 
by  letter  or  In  person  at  either  office.  Best  city  refereaces 
given.  A  limited  amount  of  8  per  cent,  notes  usually  on 
hand. 

ELBCTUS  A.  PRA’TT,  ROBEBT  D.  CONE, 

Union  Nat.  Bank  Building,  No.  7  Nossan  Bt.,  Boom  38, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 


69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sei.l  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Thlkgraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Colleotions  in  all  Foreign 

CoUN’miES. 


XUM 
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iuthebs  fsalk. 

[Carlyle’*  Translation.] 

'A  safe  stronuhold  our  God  is  still, 

^  trusty  shield  and  weapon : 

Ue'll  help  us  clear  from  all  the  ill 
That  hath  us  now  o’ertaken. 

The  ancient  prince  of  hell 
Hath  risen  with  purpose  fell ; 

Strong  mail  uf  craft  and  power 
He  weareth  in  this  hour ; 

On  earth  is  not  his  fellow. 

With  force  of  arms  we  nothing  can. 

Pull  soon  were  we  down-ridden ; 

But  for  us  fights  the  proper  Man, 

Whom  God  Himself  hath  bidden. 

Ask  ye.  Who  is  this  same  ? 

Christ  Jesus  is  His  name. 

The  Lord  Zebaoth’s  Son, 

He,  and  no  other  one. 

Shall  conquer  in  the  battle. 

And  were  this  world  all  devils  o’er. 

And  watching  to  devour  us. 

We  lay  it  not  to  heart  so  sore. 

Not  they  can  overpower  us. 

And  let  the  prince  of  ill 
Look  grim  as  e’er  he  will. 

He  harms  us  not  a  whit ; 

For  why  ?  his  doom  is  writ; 

A  word  shall  quickly  slay  him. 

God’s  Word,  for  all  their  craft  and  force. 
One  moment  will  not  linger. 

But,  spite  of  hell,  shall  have  its  course, 
’Tis  written  by  His  finger. 

And  though  they  take  our  life, 

(Joods,  honor,  children,  wife. 

Yet  is  their  profit  small; 

These  things  shall  vanish  all. 

The  City  of  God  remaineth. 


“FAIR  BINGEN  ON  THE  RHINE.” 

It  was  on  a  pleasant  April  afternoon  that  we 
found  ourselves  unexpectedly  in  Bingen.  How 
we  had  longed  to  see  “Fair  Bingen,”  ever  since 
early  school  days,  when  “  the  Soldier  of  the  Le¬ 
gion,”  who  “lay  dying  in  Algiers,”  was  an  old 
stand-by  for  decla’uatlon  days,  and  lived  In  our 
memories  more  familiar  than  any  twice-told  tale. 
And  there,  at  last,  a  kind  fortune  had  left  us  to 
wander  for  an  hour  and  a  half! 

Bogs  and  shawl-straps  having  been  left  under 
lock  and  key  at  the  station,  we  started  out  all  ea¬ 
gerness  to  explore  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
town.  Lying  close  to  the  “pleasant  river,”  and 
crowded  in  at  the  feet  of  “  slanting  hills,”  it  seem¬ 
ed  after  all  such  a  little  place,  that  we  decided 
to  enjoy  a  good  lunch  first  before  we  attempted 
to  do  the  sights. 

Seated  in  the  shade  of  a  high  stone  wall,  and 
within  sight  of  the  depot  clock,  we  ate  our  Hei¬ 
delberg  rolls  a  nd  planned  our  little  excursion. 

We  were  placidly  content  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  our  "  Baedeckor  ”  for  the  Rhine  had  gone  off 
to  France,  leaving  us  in  undisturbed  ignorance  of 
dates  or  other  dry  details  connected  with  our 
whereabouts.  A  dozen  guide-books  could  not 
have  made  the  fact  that  we  were  in  Bingen  more 
true  or  more  delightful.  The  simplicity  of  our 
knowledge,  like  “  beauty  unadorned,”  was  in  itself 
charming.  We  were  in  Bingen ! 

It  is  true  that  not  far  away  in  the  river  rose  the 
Mouse- Tower,  where  once  u[K>n  a  time  old  Arch¬ 
bishop  Hatto  afforded  a  meal  to  the  avenging 
mice.  And  high  on  the  summits  of  neighboring 
hills  we  could  count  more  ruins  of  convents  and 
eastles  than  we  had  ever  lunched  in  sight  of  be¬ 
fore.  But  neither  ivy-wreathed  ruin  and  lordly 
tower,  nor  vaunted  deeds  of  mice  and  men  could 
distract  our  attention  or  dull  our  appetites.  We 
were  in  Bingen ! 

The  great  face  of  the  clock,  however,  with  Its 
stare  of  persistent  warning,  would  not  allow  us  to 
rest.  We  hastened  to  see  all  that  had  so  long 
awaited  our  coming. 

How  much  we  saw,  what  sort  of  n  town  we  found 
it,  how  many  objects  of  interest  there  invite  the 
tourist’s  credulous  eye,  these  are  questions  we 
have  never  attempted  to  answer.  We  prefer  not 
to  be  asked  for  an  elalmrate  description  of  Bingen. 

But  why  do  we  hesitate  ?  We  might  as  well  be 
honest  about  it,  and  since  “  there’s  nothing  in  the 
world  so  sublime  us  plain  truth,”  frankly  and 
sublimely  confess  that  with  the  exception  of  one 
long  street  just  like  all  German  streets,  a  market¬ 
place  with  an  accommodating  pump,  a  cake  of 
soap,  a  paper  of  pins,  a  postal  card  and  a  dog¬ 
fight,  our  knowledge  of  Bingen  and  experiences 
there  are  limited  to  one  spot  and  centre  in  one 
name.  We  have  one  cherished  recollection  of 
Bingen ! 

We  rescued  ourselves  from  the  horrors  of  that 
dog-fight,  a  terrible  dog-fight,  which  pursued  or 
preceded  us  for  block  after  block,  reappearing 
before  us  with  unabated  force  and  fury  as  often  as 
we  turned  a  comer  to  flee  through  narrow  street 
or  roughly-paved  court,  and  still  we  had  some 
time  left  in  which  to  see  Bingen. 

Of  course  we  chose  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
taken  by  the  forty-and-four  dogs  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  town.  Wo  ascended  a  little  hill,  and 
came  to  a  little  church.  Stone  steps  led  up  to  It. 
A  gilded  cross  shone  on  the  steeple’s  point.  We 
were  fond  of  visiting  churches,  and  immediately  j 
d^ired  to  add  this  to  the  long  list  of  those  we 
had  seen.  It  did  not  look  very  old, 'but  we  could 
imagine  what  the  interior  was  like.  We  could 
describe  beforehand  the  dimly-lighted  place  with 
its  rude  seats,  confessionals  against  the  walls,  one 
or  two  old  women  kneeling  before  the  side-altar, 
upon  which  wreaths  of  artificial  flowers,  faded  and 
du.sty,  harmonized  well  with  prints  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  a  lamp  burning  before  the  high  altar, 
atid  a  smell  of  incense  in  the  air.  The  doors  of 
course  would  not  be  locked.  We  would  venture 
in. 

As  we  went  up  the  steps  our  attention  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  a  rosy-cheeked  boy  about  five  years 
old,  standing  near  the  doorway.  He  looked  up  at 
us  pleasantly  and  asked  “Would  you  like  to  see  ' 
the  church  ?  ”  We  told  him  our  intention,  and  as 
he  seemed  inclined  to  be  very  friendly,  added  that 
perhaps  he  would  go  in  with  us.  “Yes,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  but  I  must  first  fetch  the  key.”  And  off 
he  ran  up  some  side  steps  to  a  low,  stone  house, 
leaving  us  in  bewilderment.  Soon  he  came  out 
hurrying  to  us  with  a  key  almost  as  large  as  him¬ 
self.  This  he  gave  to  me,  and  then  led  us  up  ta 
the  great  door.  With  difficulty  I  managed  to  get 
the  key  into  the  lock,  and  it  required  the  united 
strength  of  the  party  to  turn  it.  Then  we  all  en¬ 
tered. 

Out  on  an  Illinois  plain  I  once  attended  Sab- 
l>ath  services  in  a  little  Baptist  “  meeting-house,’ 
and  I  have  never  since  seen  anything  that  came 
nearer  being  its  counterpart  than  the  interior 
which  surprised  us  there  in  that  German  chapel. 
A  plain,  barren,  unadorned  place.  At  the  chan- 
oel-end  there  stood  only  a  table,  covered  with  a 
(lark  cloth.  The  pulpit  was  at  one  side.  The 
seats  were  very  straight  and  hard,  and  here  and 
there  we  spied  a  worn  hymn-book  which  looked  as 
old  as  the  hymns  within  it.  Our  little  guide  was 
all-lraportant.  He  stood  and  listened  to  the  re¬ 
marks  which  slipped  in  English  from  our  tongues, 
and  evidently  mistook  them  for  unqualified  ad- 
toirationi  He  was  very  proud  of  “his  church,” 
and  wanted  us  to  go  all  over  It.  We  followed  him 
up  a  narrow  flight  af  stairs  to  the  gallery,  where 
he  showed  us  a  very  nice  organ,  and  told  us  what 
beautiful  music  it  made  on  Sundays.  The  little 
fellow  seemed  perfectly  happy  when  we  praised 
one  object  after  another.  If  It  were  only  a  plain 
wooden  bench !  His  little  flaxen  head  bobbed  la 
all  directions  searching  for  something  more  of 
interest,  and  when  ho  oould  And  nothing  else,  he 
brought  os  one  of  the  books  lying  on  the  little 
organ,  so  that  wo  might  see  the  music  In  it.  A 
glance  at  Its  pages  showed  us  that  stout  old  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther’s  hymns  were  often  played  and  sung 
within  those  unpretending  walls,  and  It  needed 
not  tbs  assenting  nod  of  the  child  to  assure  us  we 
were  In  a  place  where  only  Protestants  assembled. 
Foilowiag  os  down  the  aUinroy,  our  happy 
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guide  clos’ed  nnd  fastened  doors  as  any  gray-hair¬ 
ed  sexton  might  have  <lone.  His  name,  he  told 
us,  was  Ernst  Munz,  and  we  as.sut-ed  him  wo  should 
look  for  it  in  after  years  in  the  history  of  Germany 
as  that  of  a  most  devoted  and  earnest  Protestant. 
The  sight  of  a  “  groschen,”  however,  spoiled,  we 
fear,  the  effect  of  sur  farewell  speech.  He  waited 
only  long  enough  for  us  to  lock  the  outer  door, 
when,  seizing  the  key  and  the  bit  of  money,  he 
darted  back  to  the  low,  stone  house  close  by.  We 
called  “adieu”  to  him,  and  went  laughing  down 
the  steps.  But  before  we  were  out  of  sight  he 
was  back  again  begging  with  such  a  piteous,  be¬ 
seeching  look  fer  another  groschen /or  ki»  brother ! 

“Your  brother !”  I  exclaimed.  “What  has  he 
done  for  us  ?  ” 

“  He  shows  Hie  church  when  I’m  not  there,” 
said  the  little  rogue. 

We  did  not  attempt  to  argue  the  problem  of  in¬ 
debtedness,  but  tried  to  persuade  Ernst  Munz 
that  half  a  groshen  was  enough  for  that  brother 
whom  we  had  not  seen.  Then  our  indignation 
arose  at  such  imposition — by  a  Protestant  too  I 
No !  not  even  a  half-groscheu  should  any  brother 
have  who  had  done  nothing  for  us. 

But  it  wasn’t  exactly  pleasant  to  have  those 
little  feet  hurrying  along  after  us,  no  matter  how 
fast  we  walked,  and  from  somebody’s  purse  a 
“pfenning”  was  produced.  The  tiny  amount  did 
not  seem  to  trouble  our  faithful  follower.  He  had 
won  something  “  for  his  brother,”  and  disappear¬ 
ed  completely  satisfied. 

And  no  doubt  he  has  since  been  keeping  watch 
on  pleasant  April  afternoons  for  other  strangers 
who  might  be  anxious  to  see  his  little  church  on 
the  side  of  that  little  hill. 

We  caught  our  train,  and  soon  were  steaming 
far  away  from  Moiise-Tower,  castled-hlll,  and 
quiet  town.  We  were  happy.  We  had  been  in 
Bingen.  And  although  in  connection  with  it  we 
think  no  longer  of  “a  Soldier  of  the  Legion,”  but 
of  a  red-cheeked,  flaxen-haired,  irresistibly  cun- 
iTing  little  beggar,  keeping  watch  and  ward  on  the 
steps  of  a  church,  it  is  nevertlieless,  and  always 
will  be,  “  Fair  Bingen  on  the  Rhine !  ” 

M.  D.  B. 


BI-CENTENNIAL  OF  SUFFOLK  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Wooleey. 

Suffolk  county.  New  York,  was  formed  by  an  act 
of  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  province. 
This  act  was  passed  on  the  1st  of  November,  1683, 
and  reorganized  the  civil  divisions  throughout 
the  government  of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  abolish¬ 
ed  Yorkshire  with  its  ridings  on  Long  Island  and 
elsewhere,  and  divided  this  island  into  three 
counties,  with  the  same  outlines  that  severally 
bound  them  at  the  present  tim’e. 

Suffolk  county  is  making  elaborate  preparations 
for  the  celebration  of  the  two-hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  formation.  The  principal  addresses 
on  specific  themes  have  been  assigned  to  the  Hon. 
Henry  J.  Scudder  of  New  York  city,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  E.  Herrick  of  Boston,  Judges  Henry  P. 
Hedges  and  John  R.  Reid  of  Suffolk  county,  the 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Reeves,  the  Hon.  Charles  R.  Street, 
and  the  writer,  of  the  same  county. 

My  duty  in  this  matter  has  made  it  needful  to 
give  some  attention  to  the  career  of  the  eminent 
men  who  were  themselves  ur  their  ancestors  olti- 
zefts  of  this  county.  They  include  four  of  the  ten 
Presidents  of  Yale  College ;  four  who  have  been 
Cabinet  ofificers  under  Presidents  Monroe,  Jack- 
son,  Fillmore,  and  Lincoln ;  seven  who  have  been 
Senators  of  the  United  States ;  four  who  have 
been  great  Judges  of  State  Supreme  Courts ;  sev¬ 
eral  who  have  been  Professors  in  the  chief  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries ;  at  least  eight  who  have  been 
Governors  of  States;  not  a  few  who  have  keen 
'  prosperous  and  wealthy  merchants ;  and  a  consld- 
eralAe  number  who  have  been  eminent  shipmas¬ 
ters  both  in  the  national  and  the  merchant  service. 

But  there  is  no  one,  perhaps,  whose  influence 
through  his  life  and  posterity  has  been  more  wide¬ 
spread,  permanent  and  benign  than  the  Rev.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Woolsey,  the  third  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Southold.  It  is  not  intended  here  to 
trace  his  many  and  eminent  descendants,  who  in¬ 
clude  high  officers  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Navy, 
Governors  of  States,  Senators  of  the  United  States, 
and  Representatives  in  Congress,  presidents  and 
professors  of  colleges,  and  distinguished  mer¬ 
chants,  philanthropists,  authors,  and  men  of 
science.  What  is  now  offered  may  be  regarded  as 
a  few  considerations  to  indicate  his  position  and 
work  as  the  pastor  of  Southold  over  the  church 
which  it  has  been  the  writer’s  happiness  to  serve 
in  the  same  office  for  the  last  thirty-two  years. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Woolsey  had  many  excel¬ 
lent  qualifications,  relationships  and  possessions, 
which  gave  him  special  fitness  for  the  somewhat 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  time  and  position 
here,  and  special  fitness  too  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  highly  Important  work  that  Divine 
Providence  entrusted  to  him.  This  work  he  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished  after  he  became,  in  1721), 
the  third  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Southold. 

His  ancestors  had  been  closely  related,  locally 
and  otherwise,  with  the  progenitors  of  some  of 
the  chief  persons  of  Southold.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  these  old  associations  had  an  important  in¬ 
fluence  in  determining  his  settlement  here.  It  is 
well  known  that  other  places  had  made  fruitless 
efforts  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  his  permanent 
ministry. 

He  was  himself  a  Long  Islander,  bom  upon  its 
soil,  and  firmly  bound  to  it  by  many  ties  of  the 
strongest  kind,  so  that  his  relations  and  interests 
were  in  many  respects  identical  with  it,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  Puritan  people  upon  the  eastern 
part  of  it. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  social  standing,  and  of 
considerable  estate.  He  held  in  his  class  in  Yale 
College  the  central  position  socially  among  the 
young  gentlemen  who  had  sufficient  ability  in 
themselves,  and  sufficient  wealth  in  their  parents 
or  others,  to  permit  them  to  possess  the  high  dis¬ 
tinction  of  a  collegiate  education.  During  the 
time  that  he  was  the  pastor  of  Southold,  and  be¬ 
fore  his  wife  became  the  possessor  of  Wie  ample 
estate  which  she  inherite<l  from  her  father,  he 
purchased  land  of  great  value  in  Jamaica,  L.  I. 
Indeed  tlie  value  of  this  purchase  was  £300 — a 
large  sum  at  that  time.  There  were  in  those 
days  few  men  in  Suffolk  county,  or  even  on  Long 
Island,  whose  whole  estates  were  severally  worth 
so  much  money.  ' 

He  had  been  providentially  prepared  for  bis 
work  here  by  large  and  various  experiences  ks  a 
minister  of  God’s  Word  in  other  places.  His  el¬ 
der  brother.  George  Woolsey,  had  removed  from 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  the  place  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
WooLsey's  birth  and  early  abode,  to  Hopewell, 
now  Pennington,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  a  wealthy 
and  prominent  citizen,  owning  hundreds  of  acres 
of  real  estate.  The  younger  brother,  Benjamin, 
preached  there  soon  after  his  graduation  at  Yale 
College  in  the  class  of  1709 ;  and  he  preached  not 
only  among  the  Presbyterians,  but  his  associa¬ 
tions  and  relationships  were  such  as  to  afford  him 
the  authority  of  Gov.  Huntex'  to  preach  in  the 
house  of  worship  used  by  the  people  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Hopewell. 

The  town  of  Huntington,  L.  I.,  in  1714  invited 
him  to  become  the  associate  of  the  aged  minister 
of  that  town,  with  a  view,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Wool- 
sey’s  becoming  the  venerable  man's  successor  at 
no  distant  day.  This  attractive  invitation  Mr. 
Woolsey  declined,  and  this  fact  is  an  indication  of 
his  standing  and  ability  at  that  time. 

He  had  passed  through  the  period  of  youth  and 
the  immaturity  of  his  powers.  He  had  almost  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  thirty-three  years  when  he  be¬ 
came  the  pastor  of  Southold. 

He  found  here  a  field  worthy  of  bis  exeellent 
abilities  and  high  character.  It  was  a  place 


which  required  the  use  of  intelligence,  wisdom  j 
and  discretion.  It  demanded  no  little  knowledge 
of  men  and  acquaintance  with  practical  |  affairs. 
There  was  need  of  the  employinent  ofi  sound 
judgment  and  the  best  inlormation.  The  town  of  | 
Southold  was  in  a  period  of  transition.  Its  life  j 
had  continued  for  eighty  years,  and  had  outgrown  j 
the  plans  and  the  measures  of  the  earliest  set- t 
tiers.  The  old  paths  were  no  longer  adeq  uate  for 
the  activities  and  the  desires  of  the  people.  It 
was  necessary  that  new  roads  should  be  opened ; 
new  measures  devised  and  adopted.  5*therto  I 
there  had  been  but  one  church,  and  but  onje  hbuse  j 
of  worship  in  the  town.  So  far  in  the  hlstorj’  of  I 
the  place,  the  chief  interests  of  the  Churcl^  and  of 
the  town  had  been  identical,  and  the  lifd  of  the 
whole  had  proceeded  from  the  pulsations  of  one 
heart  at  the  centre,  the  place  of  the  original  set¬ 
tlement.  But  the  growth  of  the  population  and 
its  extension  over  a  larger  space,  now  made  other 
houses  of  worship  necessary — one  at  the  east,  ten 
miles  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
another  at  the  west,  eight  miles  away.  In  this 
western  part  of  the  town,  at  Mattltuck,  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Lamb,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College  of  the  class  of  1717,  was  already 
upon  the  ground.  The  venerable  and  Reverend 
Joshua  Hobart,  ihe  worthy  pastor  of  Southold 
during  a  period  of  forty-three  years,  had  died  on 
the  last  day  of  Winter  in  1717,  at  the  age  of  eigh¬ 
ty-seven  years.  Of  him  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles, 
President  of  Yale  College,  wrote :  “  He  was  an 
eminent  physician,  civilian  and  divine,  and  every 
way  a  great,  learned,  pious,  man.”  It  w’as  to  suc¬ 
ceed  this  eminent  pastor,  and  to  take  the  chief 
direction  of  the  most  important  affairs  of  the 
town,  that  Mr.  Woolsey  was  invited  and  Installed 
here.  There  were  matters  to  be  adjusted  per¬ 
taining  to  the  division  of  lands  for  the  use  of  the 
ministers,  to  the  collection  of  the  taxes  by  the 
town  for  their  support,  and  there  were  other  im¬ 
portant  interests  to  be  considered  and  settled,  in 
the  arrangement  of  which  Mr.  Woolsey  had  the 
chief  responsibility  and  doubtless  also  the  chief 
consideration  and  weight  of  character  and  influ¬ 
ence.  The  skill  and  wisdom  of  his  course  in  these 
delicate  and  responsible  matters  are  happily  at¬ 
tested  by  the  small  space  which  they  occupy,  and 
the  inconsiderable  figure  which  they  make  in  the 
records  of  the  time ;  for  these  records  thus  bear 
witness  that  the  proceedings  which  were  necessa¬ 
ry  for  the  peaceable  and  final  settlement  of  all 
these  affairs,  were  carried  forward  most  harmo¬ 
niously,  without  litigation,  contest  or  friction  uf 
any  kind. 

These  local  adjustments  having  been  fraternally 
accomplished  and  other  external  interests  put 
into  good  and  satisfactory  conditions,  Mr.  Wool¬ 
sey  directed  his  attention  and  devoted  his  abili¬ 
ties  to  the  development  of  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  of  his  people.  He  was  conspicuously 
prosperous  in  this  undertaking,  and  especially  in 
bringing  forward  a  considerable  number  of  young 
men  who  prepared  for  college,  pursued  the  liberal 
course  of  education,  were  graduated  with  honor, 
and  won  distinction  and  usefulness  in  the  pulpit, 
at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  and  in  other  learned  pro¬ 
fessions  and  responsible  employments  of  life. 
Southold  perhaps  has  never  been  more  productive 
of  these  good  fruits  in  proportion  to  its  popula¬ 
tion  than  it  was  in  the  sixteen  years  of  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Woolsey’s  pastoral  care  of  it  from  1720 
to  1736. 

It  is  also  manifest  that  the  general  Christian 
life  of  the  parish  was  wholesome  and  vigorous 
under  his  ministry.  There  were  no  unseemly  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
Church — no  antagonisms  between  it  and  the  civil 
authorities  to  interfere  with  its  healthfu^Bgrcss 
and  commendable  usefulness.  He*  wa^a  wise, 
faithful,  efficient  pastor. 

When  he  was  called  away  from  Southold  to  em¬ 
ploy  his  noble  powers  in  the  Christian  ministry 
on  another  field,  and  mainly  at  his  own  charges, 
there  was  nothing  but  regret  among  his  grateful 
parishioners  that  this  place  was  compelled  to 
forego  the  faithful  and  most  acceptable  ministra¬ 
tions  and  the  wise  leadership  of  thebeloved  pas¬ 
tor  who  had  for  sixteen  years  been  their  spiritual 
helper  and  guide.  He  did  not  leave  his  flock  a 
prey  to  discord  and  faction.  He  left  it  peaceful 
and  healthy,  ready  to  welcome  any  other  faithful 
and  suitable  pastor  whom  the  Groat  Shepherd  and 
bishop  of  souls  should  graciously  send  to  them. 

Epheb  Whitaker. 

Soutbold,  Nov.  7th,  1883. 


THANKSGIVING  PBOCLAMATIONS. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  futherance  of  the  custom  of  this  people  at 
the  closing  of  the  year,  to  engage  upon  a  day  set 
apart  for  that  purpose,  in  a  special  festival  of 
praise  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  I,  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby 
designate  Thursday,  the  29th  day  of  November 
next,  as  the  day  of  the  national  'iilianksgiving. 

The  year  which  is  drawing  to  an  end  has  been 
replete  with  evidence  of  Divine  goodness.  .  The 
prevalence  of  health,  the  fulness  of  harvests,  the 
stability  of  peace  and  order,  the  growth  of  frater¬ 
nal  feeling,  the  spread  of  intelligence  and  learn¬ 
ing,  the  continued  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty — all  these  and  countless  other  blessings 
are  cause  for  reverent  rejoicing.  I  do  therefore 
recommend  that  on  the  day  above  appointed  the 
people  rest  from  their  accustomed  labors,  and 
meeting  in  their  several  places  of  worship,  express 
their  devout  gratitude  to  God  that  Ho  hath  dealt 
so  bountifully  with  this  nation,  and  pray  that  His 
grace  and  favor  abide  with  it  forever. 

In  witness  thereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
aifi.xed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  26th  day  of 
October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1883,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  one-liun- 
dred  and  eighth.  Chester  A,  Arthur. 

By  the  President, 

Frederick  J.  Frki<inghdysen, 

Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  people  of  our  SUitc  sliould  continually  be 
mindful  of  their  dependence  upon  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  and  grateful  for  His  good¬ 
ness  and  mercy.  Withovlt  His  guidance  the  efforts 
of  man  are  in  vain,  and  from  His  forbearance  and 
kindness  comes  every  good  gift;  and  while  they 
should  thus  hold  in  constant  remombreance  the 
debt  of  gratitude  they  owe,  it  is  fit  and  proper, 
and  in  accordance  with  established  custom,  that  a 
day  should  be  annually  set  apart  for  their  special 
and  public  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of 
God. 

We  caimot  fail  to  recall  at  this  time  abundant 
cause  for  thankfulness.  During  the  year  just 
passed  we  have  been  protected  against  pestilence 
and  dire  calamity.  Peace  and  quiet  have  reigned 
within  our  borders.  The  supremacy  of  law  and 
order  has  been  complete.  Plenteous  crops  have 
rewarded  the  toil  of  the  husbandman.  The  hum 
of  busy  manufacture  has  been  uninterrupted.  In¬ 
dustry  In  every  department  has  brought  its  just 
reward.  Enterprises  of  magnitude  have  been 
completed,  adding  wealth  and  greatness  to  the 
State ;  and  we  have  advanced  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  material,  social  and  educational  Interests  of 
the  people. 

I,  therefore,  hereby  designate  and  set  apart 
Thursday,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  November, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  to  be  observed 
by  the  people  of  the  State  as  a  day  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  to  God  for  all  His  mercies,  and  humble  suppli¬ 
cation  to  the  throne  of  grace  for  the  continuation  of 
Divine  favor.  On  that  day  let  all  within  the  State 
put  aside  their  business  cares  and  ordinary  em¬ 
ployments,  and  assemble  in  their  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  to  join  in  prayer  and  praise.  And  let  us  be 
prompt^  to  deeds  of  charity  by  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  gifts  of  God,  and  while  we  ask  of 
Him,  let  us  not  close  our  hearts  to  the  appeals  of 
poverty  and  distress. 

Done  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Albany,  this 
twenty-ninth  of  October,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

Grover  Gdevedand. 

By  the  Governor, 

Daniel  8.  Lahont,  Private  Secretary. 


The  Earl  of  Lytton  has  written  six  poems  of 
considerable  length  for  The  Youth’s  Companion. 
They  are  strongly  characteristic  of  the  author  of 
“  Lucille,”  and  are  the  first  contdbutlons  he  has 
ever  made  to  on  American  periodical. 
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SIB  JOHN  AND  OLD  SOLID. 

By  Mrs.  Snsan  T.  Perry. 

It  was  growing  dark  at  the  close  of  a  dull 
November  day.  On  Junii>er  Island,  away  out 
on  Lake  Champlain,  a  boy  fourteen  years  of 
age,  or  thereabouts,  was  climbing  the  narrow, 
winding  staircase  of  the  massive  stone  light¬ 
house  to  light  the  lamps.  As  boys  are  wont  to 
do,  he  was  skipjnng  three  or  four  stairs  at  a 
bound,  to  make  the  ascent? as  quickly  as  i)ossi- 
ble,  whistling  a  merry  happy  tune,  which  was 
proof  that  his  heart  was  in  his  work.  He  soon 
had  the  tower  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the 
lights  oould  be  seen  for  miles  around.  After 
he  had  finished  his  work  of  lighting,  he  stood 
in  the  tower  and  looked  about  him.  Fur  in 
the  distance  he  could  see  the  lights  of  the 
town  along  the  shore,  as  one  after  another 
they  glimmered  out  on  the  water.  He  fancied 
he  could  see  the  light  shining  from  the  win¬ 
dows  in  his  uncle’s  house.  He  knew  the  loved 
ones  there  were  looking  out  to  see  the  lights 
from  the  tower,  for  they  always  watched  for 
them ;  somehow  it  brought  the  dear  ones  in 
the  town  nearer  to  the  loved  ones  on  the  island, 
to  see  each  other’s  lights  at  evening  time ;  and 
the  rays  that  came  back  and  forth  across  the 
broad  expanse  of  waters,  seemed  like  friendly 
greetings. 

‘  This  is  one  of  the  nights  when  the  waves 
ought  to  be  put  into  straight  jackets,’  said  the 
boy  aloud,  as  he  watched  them  chase  each 
other  with  such  wild  fury,  foaming,  roaring, 
and  dashing  themselves  to  pieces  on  the  rocky 
island.  As  he  stepped  out  of  the  tower  he  be¬ 
gan  to  wind  up  the  chain  of  the  fog-bell,  and 
soon  its  dismal,  tolling,  warning  sound  re¬ 
echoed  above  the  turbulent  waters. 

‘  This  will  be  a  bad  night ;  most  of  the  nights 
will  be  wild  now,  and  we  will  have  to  keep  the 
fog-bell  wound  uj)  until  navigation  closes,’ 
said  a  voice  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase. 

‘You’re  right,  father.’  As  the  boy  spoke  he 
stepped  out  of  the  lighthouse,  and  a  gust  of 
wind  took  off  his  hat.  Immediately  a  large 
dog  emerged  from  the  cottage  on  the  right  of 
the  lighthou.se,  and  started  in  pursuit  of  the 
hat,  which  was  whirling  about,  seemingly  in 
great  glee  to  have  its  freedom.  Down  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  rocks  it  took  its  way,  and  the  father 
had  just  said  “Sir  John  has  lost  his  helmet 
this  time,”  when  the  faithful  dog  came  bound¬ 
ing  back  with  the  hat  in  his  mouth. 

‘  Good  for  you,  Ethan  Allen !  ’  exclaimed  the 
boy.  ‘Another  victory  to  be  put  down  on  your 
glory  record.’ 

‘We  didn’t  make  any  mistakes  in  naming 
that  dog,’  said  the  father,  as  he  and  his  son 
imssed  into  the  cottage-door.  ‘  Ethan  Allen 
every  time.’ 

As  father  and  son  opened  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  a  cheery  picture  met  their  eyes.  In 
the  open  fireplace  a  pile  of  blazing  wood  was 
sending  forth  its  warmth  and  light ;  the  andi¬ 
rons  were  shining  clear  and  bright,  and  the 
dear  old  grandmother  sat  in  front  of  them  with 
her  knitting- work.  Over  the  fireplace  the  mo¬ 
ther  had  ingeniously  arranged  some  carved 
letters  among  the  tiles,  and  whoever  sat  down 
by  the  fireplace,  whether  the  dwellers  of  the 
home  or  “the  stranger  within  the  gates,”  read 
“  Peace  be  to  those  w’ho  sit  around  this  hearth¬ 
stone.”  In  the  centre  of  the  room  thetabie 
was  standing,  already  laid  for  supper. 

‘  Where’s  Old  Solid  ?  ’  asked  the  father,  as  he 
came  up  to  the  fire  and  rubbed  his  hands  in  its 
warmth  and  light. 

‘She  is  in  the  kitchen,  helping  her  mother 
get  supper,’  replied  the  grandmother.  As  the 
grandmother  spoke  a  little  girl  came  in  from 
the  kitchen,  with  her  round,  rosy  face  all 
aglow,  and  a  knife  and  fork  in  her  hand. 

‘Why  papal’  she  exclaimed,  ‘is  that  you? 
I  haven’t  seen  you  for— O  ever  so  long — two 
hours,  I  guess.’  As  she  si)oke  she  gave  her 
father  a  hearty  kiss,  and  then  ran  back  into 
the  kitchen,  saying  ‘I’m  broiling  some  ham 
for  your  supper,  and  I’m  afraid  it  will  burn.’ 

‘Just  like  you.  Old  Solid,’  said  her  father, 
‘always  doing  something  for  somebody.’  In 
a  few  moments  the  savory  broiled  ham  was 
brought  in,  and  the  family  gathered  around 
the  8ui)i)er-table. 

‘  The  fog-bell  is  going  again,’  said  the  mo¬ 
ther.  ‘  Treacherous  nights  these.  This  week 
finishes  your  rowing  over  to  school  for  this 
season,  children.  I  suppose  you  are  sorry 
enough.’ 

‘Sorry  beyond  expression,’  said  the  boy; 
‘  but  we  will  study  at  home  and  keep  up  with 
the  classes  until  Spring.’ 

‘  How  are  you  going  to  work  out  all  those 
hard  exami)les,  all  by  yourself  ?  ’  asked  his 
sister. 

‘  I’m  bound  to  do  them.  Don’t  you  know 
when  Robinson  Crusoe  was  cast  upon  a  desert 
island  he  had  to  invent  from  the  necessities  of 
his  position,  and  wisdom  was  given  according 
to  his  needs.  We  shall  find  some  way  out  of 
our  mathematical  intricacies  when  we  have  to.’ 

‘  We  shall  have  an  early  and  a  hard,  long 
Winter,’  said  the  grandmother ;  ‘  the  signs  all 
point  that  way.  Y’ou  must  get  your  supplies 
all  in  this  week,  Samuel,  for  we  shall  soon  be 
shut  up  in  our  castle  again.’ 

‘  Rut  we  shall  be  very  happy  in  our  own  lit¬ 
tle  world,’  said  the  mother.  ‘We  must  ali 
make  it  as  bright  and  cheerful  and  intere.sting 
as  we  can.  The  Spring  will  soon  come  again.’ 

‘  Yes,  Time’s  chariot-wheels  turn  faster  and 
faster,  the  nearer  we  get  to  our  Father’s  house,’ 
said  the  grandmother.  ‘  I  was  just  thinking 
how’  short  the  Summer  was,  and  how  soon  the 
Winter  will  be  over.  It  will  seem  longer  to 
the  children,  though,  than  it  will  to  us.’ 

‘  But  we  shall  have  lots  of  fun,  gmnd- 
mamma,’  said  the  little  girl.  ‘You  know  liow 
we  enjoyed  the  island  last  Winter.’ 

The  family  to  whom  I  have  given  my  young 
readers  a  partiai  introduction,  is  that  of  Capt. 
Guernsey,  the  lightliouse-keei)er.  “  Sir  John  ” 
and  “Old  Solid”  are  his  two  children.  All 
Summer  they  had  rowed  themselves  across 
the  lake  in  the  little  fiat  boat  to  the  town,  to 
attend  school.  It  is  nearly  four  miles  from 
the  island  to  the  town ;  but  the  children  did 
not  mind  the  distance  and  the  ride  over  the 
water,  any  more  than  you  would  mind  jump¬ 
ing  into  the  carriage  or  donkey-cart  and  rid¬ 
ing  over  the  smooth  road  to  your  school  duties. 
In  fact,  it  was  such  a  novel  way  of  going  to 
school  that  they  liked  it,  and  were  very  par¬ 
ticular  to  have  ho  tardy  marks  opi)osite  their 
names  on  their  school  record. 

You  will  wonder  at  the  peculiar  names  of 
these  children,  but  there  is  much  significance 
attached  to  them.  Sir  John  had  been  knighted 
by  his  own  family.  Two  years  before  he  had 
been  reading  “Dickens’  Child’s  History  of 
England,”  and  became  very  much  interested 
in  knighthood,  and  onoe  made  the  remark 
that  he  wished  he  might  have  lived  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  for  he  should  certainly 
have  distinguished  himself  in  some  way  so  he 
'  oould  have  become  a  knight.  But  in  reading 
up  the  subject,  he  found  that  boys  could  be 
knights  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  well  as 
in  the  fourteenth.  He  read  that  the  same 
qualities  that  made  a  manful  fighter  then, 
makes  one  now.  To  sp^jak  the  very  truth,  to 
perform  a  promise  to  the  uttermost,  to  rever¬ 
ence  all  women,  to  maintain  right  and  honesty, 
j  to  help  the  weak,  to  treat  high  and  low  with 
courtesy,  to  be  fair  even  to  a  bitter  foe,  to  de¬ 


spise  luxury,  to  preserve  simplicity,  modesty, 
and  gontieness  of  heart  and  bearing — “this 
was  the  oath  of  the  young  knight  who  took 
the  stroke  upon  him  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  this  is  stili  the  way  to  win  love  and  glory 
in  the  nineteenth.” 

John  Guernsey  had  taken  this  oath  of 
knighthood,  and  as  he  had  been  quite  faithful 
to  it,  his  family  had  bestowed  upon  him  the 
title  of  “Sir  John.” 

His  sister’s  name  was  Mary,  but  her  father 
had  given  her  the  appellation  of  “Oid  Soiid,” 
not  only  because  of  her  healthy,  robust  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  because  of  her  reliability  of 
character.  ‘  You  can  always  dei»end  upon 
“Old  Solid,”  ’  he  said  to  his  friends,  ‘there  is 
no  nonsense  about  her.’  So  the  children  be¬ 
gan  to  be  called  by  these  names  in  their  own 
home,  and  they  became  household  words. 

In  the  Winter  the  family  w’ere  shut  out  from 
communication  with  the  outer  world,  some¬ 
times  for  many  weeks.  After  the  lake  was 
frozen  over  sufficiently,  they  would  drive 
across,  but  the  ice  oftentimes  was  not  thick 
enough  to  be  safe  to  travel  on  for  weeks,  and 
then  they  had,  as  the  mother  said,  to  content 
themselves  with  a  worid  of  their  own.  The 
island  was  divided  off  into  a  small  orchard,  a 
imsture  and  a  meadow,  together  with  a  large 
garden  plot. 

In  the  barn  there  was  a  horse  and  one  cow. 
The  horse  had  a  life  as  novel  as  the  children’s. 
It  never  went  upon  the  road  except  in  the 
coldest  part  of  Winter  when  the  lake  was  fro¬ 
zen  over.  It  was  used  for  plowing,  drawing  in 
hay,  and  such  things  as  farm  horses  would  be 
used  for.  Many  times  the  children  would 
watch  the  horse  as  it  stood  iooking  out  of  the 
barn  window,  and  they  fancied  it  was  looking 
wistfully  and  regretfully  towards  the  shore, 
where  others  of  its  kind  were  trying  their 
speed  on  the  well  trodden  roadways.  To  make 
up  in  a  measure  for  these  disappointments  in 
horse  life,  the  children  had  named  it  Bucepha¬ 
lus,  after  the  favorite  horse  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  thus  honoring  it  in  name,  if  not  in 
position.  But  the  Captain  had  shortened  the 
cognomen  to  “  Ceph.” 

The  fog-bell  tolled  all  night  long  that  night, 
and  “Sir  John  ”  had  to  wind  it  up  twice  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  and  had  to  refill  and  light  the 
iamps  before  morning.  The  storm  was  the 
worst  one  they  had  seen  for  many  years.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  great,  strong  waves  would  en¬ 
gulf  the  island  and  wash  away  the  cottage  and 
the  dwellers,  but  they  were  not  afraid,  for  they 
had  heard  the  winds  and  the  waves  so  often, 
that  the  grandmother  said  she  could  not  sleep 
well  without  their  music.  When  the  morning 
dawned  the  wreck  of  a  boat  had  been  washed 
up  on  the  rocks  of  the  island,  and  the  children 
gathered  up  the  pieces  and  sadly  exclaimed 
‘  Somebody  must  have  been  drowned !  ’ 

[To  be  continued.] 

•  WHICH  WAY  SHALL  WE  GO  HOME  ! 

[Mrs.  M.  X.  Kidder  In  New  York  Ledger.] 

They  tairied  in  the  wild  wood, 

Two  children  sweet  and  fair, 

Though  the  Autumn  winds  were  blowing, 
And  the  trees  were  almost  bare. 

But  soon  the  twain  grew  weary 
That  lovingly  did  roam ; 

And  Mary  said  “O  Johnny, 

Which  way  shall  we  go  home  ?  ” 

But  the  children  were  divided ; 

One  said  “Across  the  hill 

We  can  see  the  sunset,  Mary, 

And  the  big  wheel  of  the  mill.” 

But  the  other  chose  the  main  road, 

As  the  hour  was  growing  late — 

So  they  went  their  way  divided. 

Meeting  at  the  garden  gate. 

“You  came  your  way,”  said  Johnny, 

“And,  Mary,  I  came  mine; 

You  plucked  the  roadside  berries, 

I  stripped  the  mountain  vine ; 

You  passed  the  fields  and  meadows, 

I  saw  the  ocean’s  foam. 

Yet  we  have  met  together 
Here,  in  the  same  dear  home." 

Dear,  little,  merry  children. 

You  may  not  think  the  same; 

Your  tastes  may  be  as  different 
As  each  familiar  name. 

But  as  brothers  and  as  sisters, 

Wliichever  way  you  roam. 

Let  all  your  fond  thoughts  centre 
In  the  same  dear  happy  home. 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  MAN. 

Manyyears  ago  a  poor  shepherd  boy,  clad  in  an 
old  plaid  mantle,  went  into  a  bookstore  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  asked  foi’  a  second-hand  Greek  Tes- 
hiinent,  being  unabk\to  buy  a  new  one.  The 
bookseller  having  handed  him  one,  the  boy  ask¬ 
ed  the  price. 

‘  For  whom  do  you  want  it  ?  ’  asked  the  book¬ 
seller. 

‘  For  myself,’  answered  the  boy. 

‘  Can  you  read  Greek?  ’ 

‘  Yes  sir,’  modestly  replied  the  boy. 

‘  Then,’  said  the  bookseller,  ‘  if  you  will  read 
and  translate  a  few’  sentences  I  will  give  you  the 
book.’ 

The  boy,  highly  pleased  with  the  proposal, 
read  the  Greek  text,  and  then  translated  it  into 
English. 

‘  Take  the  book,  my  boy,’  said  the  bookseller  ; 
‘  you  are  welcome  to  it.’ 

The  boy  thanked  him,  clapped  the  book  under 
his  arm  and  walked  off  in  triumph  to  the  pas¬ 
ture  to  attend  the  sheep. 

Many  years  afterwards  that  same  boy  (ah ! 
he  had  become  a  man  now)  stepped  into  the 
same  bookstore,  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  bookseller,  and  asked  him  if  he  remem¬ 
bered  giving  a  second-hand  Greek  Testament  to 
a  poor  shepherd  boy  one  morning. 

‘  Yes,  I  remember  it  well,’  said  the  booksell¬ 
er,  ‘  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  became  of 
that  boy,  for  I  am  certain  he  has  risen  to  emi¬ 
nence  in  some  profession  or  other.’ 

‘  Sir,’  said  the  man,  ‘  you  see  him  before  you.’ 

Now,  who  do  you  think  he  was?  The  Rev. 
John  Brown  of  Haddington,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  authors  and  commentators  of  the 
Scriptures  the  world  has  ever  produced. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  children  of 
parents  in  humble  circumstances  often  succeed 
better  than  the  children  of  the  rich  ;  and  their 
greater  success  must  arise  from  their  being 
stimulated  by  their  scanty  means  to  improve 
to  the  utmost  the  talents  which  God  has  given 
them. 

To  the  sons  of  the  poor  man,  then,  I  say,  in 
the  words  of  Solomon,  ‘  The  hand  of  the  dili¬ 
gent  shall  bear  rule  ;  hut  the  slothful  shall  be 
under  tribute.’  Be  industrious,  be  frugal  and 
attentive  to  every  duty.  To  the  sons  of  the 
rich  I  would  say:  ‘Ho  that  loveth  pleasure 
shall  be  a  poor  man  ;  and  seest  thou  a  man  dil¬ 
igent  in  business,  he  shall  sbind  before  kings  ; 
he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men.’ 


In  the  island  of  Jamaica  vessels  ai'e  loaded 
with  bananas  by  negroes  marching  In  single 
file,  each  with  a  bunch  on  his  head.  The  lines 
often  number  nearly  a  hundred  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  As  they  go  to  and  fro  from  the  vessel,  a 
negro  with  a  loud,  melodious  Voice  sits  on  deck 
and  calls  off  the  tally  in  a  singing,  drawling 
tone,  as  follows :  “  Banana  da  one,  one,  one ; 
banana  da  two,  two,  two  ;  banana  da  free,  free, 
free ;  marked  me  down  foah,foah,  fo ;  five  and 
tally,  five,  five ;  banana  da  five,  five,  five  ;  ba¬ 
nana  da  five,  five,  five,  five,  and  tally  five,  five.” 
They  can  count  only  up  to  five,  so  a  white 
man  of  superior  attainments  sits  near  and 
keeps  the  tally  by  fives  while  the  negro  re¬ 
peats  his  count. 

A  naturalist  who  went  to  the  West  Indies  to 
collect  specimens  for  his  cabinet,  was  drifting 
along  the  reef  at  Nassau  one  day,  and  saw 
several  squids  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
water.  “I  put  out  my  hand,”  said  he,  “and 
in  a  second  my  dearest  friend  would  not  have 
known  me.  I  was  literally  drenched  with  ink, 
which  was  thrown  a  distance  of  at  least  three 
feet.  The  ink  was  indelible,  and  still  st^ns 
the  linen  that  I  then  wore.”  Squids  are  a 
species  of  cuttle  -fish,  having  one  bone  In  the 


body  shaped  precisely  like  a  pen.  This  luM  a 
little  bag  on  each  side,  in  whioh  ths  iak  is  sar- 
ried. — Cougregationalist. 

THE  SANDMAN. 

BY  MARGARET  VANDBORIFT. 

The  rosy  clouds  float  overhead. 

The  sun  is  going  down ; 

And  now  the  sandman’s  gentle  tread 
Comes  stealing  through  the  town. 

“  White  sand,  white  sand,”  he  softly  cries. 

And  as  he  shakes  his  hand, 

Straightway  there  lies  on  babies’  eyes 
His  gift  of  shining  sand. 

Blue  eyes,  gray  eyes,  black  eyes  and  brown. 

As  shuts  the  rose,  they  softly  close,  when  he  gees 
through  the  town. 

From  sunny  beaches  far  away — 

Yes,  in  another  land — 

He  gathers  up  at  break  of  day 
His  store  of  shining  sand. 

No  tempests  beat  that  shore  remote. 

No  ships  may  sail  that  way ; 

His  little  boat  alone  may  float 
Within  that  lovely  bay. 

Blue  eyes,  gray  eyes,  black  eyes  and  brown. 

As  shuts  the  rose,  they  softly  close,  when  he  goes 
through  the  town. 

He  smiles  to  see  the  eyelids  close 
Above  the  happy  eyes ; 

.4nd  every  child  right  well  he  knows — 

O  he  is  very  wise  1 

•  But  if,  as  he  goes  through  the  land, 

A  naughty  baby  cries. 

His  other  hand  takes  dull  gray  sand 
Ik)  close  the  wakeful  eyes. 

Blue  eyes,  gray  eyes,  black  eyes  and  brown. 

As  shuts  the  rose,  they  softly  close,  when  he  gsee 
through  the  town. 

So  when  you  hear  the  sandman’s  song 
Sound  through  the  twilight  sweet. 

Be  sure  you  do  not  keep  him  long 
A  waiting  on  the  street. 

Lie  softly  down,  dear  little  bead,  . 

Rest  quiet,  busy  hands,  * 

Till  by  your  bed  his  good-night’s  said. 

He  strews  the  shining  sands. 

Blue  eyes,  gray  eyes,  black  eyes  and  brown. 

As  shuts  the  rose,  they  softly  close,  when  he  gees  j 
through  the  town. 

—Youth’s  CoiapaBioa. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 
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The  Sexes  Compared. — The  average  stature 
of  adult  males  in  England  is  67.36  inches,  and 
of  females  62.65  inches,  showing  a  difference  of 
4.71  inches.  The  average  weight  of  males  is  155 
pounds,  and  that  of  females  122.8  pounds,  show¬ 
ing  an  excess  of  32.2  pounds,  or  about  2i  stone, 
on  the  side  of  males.  The  difference  of  strength 
was  found  to  be  35  pounds,  the  females  being 
little  more  than  half  os  strong  as  the  males. 

Civ’iuziNG  Enterprises. — At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Five  Academies  at  Paris,  on  Oct. 
26th,  M.  de  Lesseps  delivered  a  long  lecture  on 
the  scientific  and  civilizing  character  of  great' 
enterprises  intended  to  facilitate  intercourse 
between  nations.  He  insisted  that  the  mari¬ 
time  highw’ays  should  no  longer  be  subjected 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  active  politics  of  gov¬ 
ernments.  Seas,  straits,  bosphoruses,  and  mar¬ 
itime  canals  must  be  freely  open  at  all  times, 
irrespective  of  all  international  conflict.  He 
said  that  the  construction  of  the  Suez  canal  and 
the  eventual  construction  of  the  Panama,  canal 
have  effected  the  introduction  of  a  new 
pie,  which  is  more  Important  even  than 
ecution  of  the  works,  namely,  a  vast  assocL 
of  the  capital  of  the  world,  which  conduced 
the  solidarity  of  the  interests  of  all  nations. 

Death  op  an  Explorer.  —  Another  Afri< 
traveller,  the  Italian  Sacconi,  has  fallen  a 
tim  to  the  treachery  of  the  natives.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  murdered  on  August  6,  in  th( 
Ogaden  country.  Sacconi  was  Italian  Con¬ 
sul  at  Aden,  and  founder  of  the  It^ian  com 
mercial  stjiti  >n  in  Harrar,  in  the  establishmeni 
of  which  Gerhard  Rohlfs  took  an  active  part. 
Sacconi  repeatedly  visited  Abyssinia  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Italian  commerce,  and  twice  attempt 
to  penetrate  into  the  still  unexplored  Somi 
country.  Ogaden,  or  Ugaden,  which  is 
have  been  previously  visited  by  but  one 
pean— the  German  Haggenmacher,  whp 
ward  lost  his  life,  together  with  Munzii 
situated  between  lat.  8  d^.  and  9  deg. 
and  long.  42  deg.  and  47  d^.  East. 

The  Kkely  Motor. — The  Evening  Post  says 
The  stockholders  of  the  Keely  Motor  are  again 
restless,  and  talk  of  suing  the  inventor.  But  no 
good  can  possibly  come  of  suing  him.  Hl« 
means  are  all  in  the  machine,  and  not  only  can 
nobody  work  the  machine  but  himself,  but  ap¬ 
parently  nobody  but  lilmself  can  understand  it. 
In  fact,  this  last  fact  seems  to  constitute  an  in¬ 
surmountable  bar  to  bringing  him  under  tne 
o])eration  of  the  powers  of  a  court  of  equity,  A 
jud^  might  order  him  to  explain  his  invention 
to  his  stockholders  ;  but  this  would  do  them  no 
good  so  long  as  there  was  no  mind  capable  of 
receiving  the  explanation.  The  thing  to  do  now 
is  to  train  some  bright  boy  in  such  a  way  as  t* 
make  his  understanding  a  fit  receptacle  for  the 
Keely  secret.  In  the  meantime  the  stock  will 
do,  like  a  good  many  other  stocks,  for  specula¬ 
tion.  .4  stock  is  not  wholly  useless  because, 
there  is  no  property  behind  it. 

Cremation.  —  M.  Brouardel,  in  a  report  oi 
cremation  to  the  Paris  Council  of  National] 
Health,  states  that  he  considers  cremation  to 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  justice.  Crimi 
would  rest  undetected,  and  the  wrongly  aocuse^ 
oould  not  be  exonerated.  During  epidemics  tl 
danger  to  public  health  would  be  inen 
rather  than  lessened  by  the  practice  t)f  crem[ 
tion,  inasmuch  as  the  different  processes 
quire  longer  pei-sonal  contact  than  does  simj, 
burial.  The  council  has  adopted  M.  Brouardel 
views,  and  voted  against  cremation.  M.  Ececl 
lin-S<*hwartz,  president  of  the  Society  of  Crem| 
tion,  has  ad(lressed  to  the  prefect  of  police  tl 
following  objections  to  M.  Brouardel’s  stai 
meats  :  “.4fter  cremation  traces  of  mineral  p< 
son  are  detected  in  the  ashes,  and  these  are 
ways  preserved.  •  Vegetable  poisons  would 
cape  detection  ;  but  equally  so  after  inhun^ 
tion,  when  the  body  w’ould  be  decomposed, 
cases  of  oremation  personal  contact  is  not  mo| 
prolonged  than  in  ordinary  buiial.  The  ohi 
difference  lies  in  the  hmt  that  in  one  hour 
body  is  destroyed  by  fire,  instead  of  undergo! 
slow  decomposition,  and  giving  off  pestilenll 
miasuiata  to  poison  the  neighboring  populatr 

A  Strange  Sea  Monster.— Panama,  Oct.  i: 
Capt.  D.  Seymour,  of  the  American  whal 
bark  Hope  On,  which  anchored  in  the  ba’ 
the  7th,  from  a  four  months’,  cruise,  with 
barrels  of  humpback  on  board,  reports  ha’ 
encountered  a  strange  marine  monster  ol 
Elmo.  This  is  one  of  the  Pearl  Island  g) 
situated  within  40  or  50  miles  of  this  town, 
boats  were  out,  waiting  signals  from  the 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  whales 
hea<iing.  Suddenly  the  water  broke  at  a 
distance  from  the  boat  CapttlSeymour  was 
ing,  and  he  made  ready  to  catch  a  whale.; 
to  Ills  surpiise  and  that  of  the  men  in  th( 
who  ceased  pulling  and  looked  around 
shouted  to  them,  an  animal  somewhati 
horse  slowly  rose  out  of  the  water  an] 
dived,  apparently  alarmed  at  the  sight 
boat.  Nene  of  those  present  had  ever  i' 
animal  like  it  before,  although  they  an 
sailors,  and  ^ey  agree  in  saying,  as  do  i 
boat’s  crew  who  saw  it  the  following  di 
it  was  an  amimal  which  had  never  beoi 
ously  encountered.  ILe  glance  whic] 
Seymour  obtained  enables  him  to  desci 
about  twenty  feet  in  length,  with  a  hi 
horse-like  heaxl,  with  two  unlcorn-shapej 
protnnling  from  it,  with  four  tegs  or  ' 
jointed  fins,  a  brownish  hide  profusely  t 
with  large  black  spots,  and  a  tall  which 
ed  to  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
was  seen  on  two  different  days,  and  anj 
would  have  been  made  to  catch  it  hadf 
been  that  whales  were  about  at  the  tinrej 
Seymour  and  his  officers  agree  in  belh 
monster  is  peculiar  to  the  locality,  an! 
could  be  easily  killed  with  lances  an! 
guns.  Officers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  C] 
state  that  they  have  seen  this  animal  oi 
occasions,  although  they  never  had  th* 
tunity  for  close  observation  which  was^ 
by  the  Hope  On. _ 

THE  USE  OF  Madame  Porter’s  Cov^ 
tor  the  past  forty  .years,  has  given  pra 
efficacy  In  pulmonary  complaints.  As  tl| 
the  facts  wider  and  better  known,  thej 
last  becoming  a  stAple  nectwsitj’  among  i 
Price  25,  60,  and  75  cents  per  bottle, 
druggists. 
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FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


tniCH  YAXMore  ix  this  couhtbt. 

T%e  ostrich  hu*m  in  California  is  reached 
arerasandy  road  leading  from  Anaheim,  part 
•f  the  way  tmng  over  the  old  bed  of  the  Siuita 
Aaa  Biver.  The  land  on  which  the  farm  is 
located  comprises  640  acres  of  alkali  soil.  The 
same  kind  of  soil  is  found  in  Africa,  and  it  was 
ooBSidered  no  obstacle.  To  rid  it  of  its  alka¬ 
line  pn^erties,  it  was  plowed  very  de^  and 
w^r  turned  oc  it,  a  well  three  hundred  feet 
deep  yielding  many  thousands  of  gallons  of 
water  a  day.  The  water  was  allowed  to  remain 
for  awhile,  when  it  was  drawn  off,  taking  with 
it  a  portion  of  the  alkali  in  solution.  This 
operation  was  continued  until  the  land  had  been 
washad  sufficiently  to  be  put  under  cultivation. 
According  to  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  this 
farm  has  yielded  three  crops  of  alfalfa,  and  a 
fourth  is  ready  to  be  cut  » 

The  twenty-one  birds  on  the  farm  were 
brought,  in  a  roundabout  way,  some  22,000 
mBes,  part  of  the  distance  by  car.  When  young 
they  are  kind  and  tractable,  but  after  three 
years  become  vkious  and  deceitful  Blindfold¬ 
ing  them — generally  accomplished  by  pulling  a 
stocking  over  their  heads — takes  away  their 
pugnacity,  and  they  will  not  kick,  except  they 
know  what  they  are  kicking  at  The  eggs  are 
not  frnitful  the  oiroer  states,  because  the  birds 
are  becoming  aoelimatixed.  Even  if  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  Itatch  the  eggs  should  prove  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  the  value  of  the  feathers  will  cover  the 
expense  of  tending  the  birds  for  the  year. 

The  attempt  to  raise  ostriches  in  Florida  has 
just  been  commenced,  three  pairs  of  birds 
having  been  taken  there. 

Ostrich  eggs  are  about  six  inches  long  by 
five  wide,  and  are  equal  in  bulk  to  twenty-four 
hen’s  eggs.  The  chick  is  batched  in  forty-two 
days,  Mid  a  few  days  after  reaches  the  size  of  a 
common  hen.  A  light  brown  down  covers  it, 
and  at  the  back  and  wings  are  projecting  nee¬ 
dles,-  similar  to  those  of  a  hedgehog.  At  the 
age  of  one  month  tbesize  of  aturicey  is  reached, 
and  small  feathers  b^in  to  appear.  At  one- 
half  a  year  the  feathers  have  attained  a  good 
size,  but  are  not  cast  off  until  the  bird  becomes 
a  yearling ;  young  ostriches  arc  kept  in  ftocks 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  and  separate  from  the 
old  ones.  Qenerally  the  feathers  are  cut  off 
only  once  a  year,  but  birds  which  receive  special 
attention  yield  two  or  even  three  crops  of 
feathers. 

The  beet  feathers  now  come  from  North 
Africa,  but  the  crop  is  insignificant  compared 
with  that  of  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  Since  1862,  ostrich  farming  has  greatly 
multiplied  in  those  countries,  and  it  is  now  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  100,000  domestic  ostriclies 
which  yield  feathers  worth  $4,500,000. 

APPLES. 

American  Cultivator :  In  orchards  contiguous 
to  cities,  early  Fall  or  Summer  apples  are  prof¬ 
itable.  One  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  early 
sorts  is  the  early  harvest.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  fru^t  of  this  variety  is  apt  to  grow 
small  and  scabby.  This  can  usually  be  avoided 
by  thinning  the  fruit  and  by  growing  an  open 
top.  The  early  harvest  is  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  apples  extant.  The  men  who  work  in  the 
harvest  field  always  know  when  it  b^ns  to 
ripea.  Downing  says  that  its  should  be  includ¬ 
ed  In  the  smallest  list.  The  variety  is  of  Amer¬ 
ican  origin.  Coxe,  one  of  the  earliest  American 
writers  on  fruits,  describes  it  under  the  name 
of  early  French  Reinette.  It  is  now  known  as 
the  July  pippin,  yellow  harvest,  tart  bough. 
Prince’s  harvest.  Early  harvest  is  a  name  so 
appropriate  that  it  will  be  liable  to  hold.  Oold- 
■'^fl^Fttssets  are  atuong  the  hardiest,  thriftiest, 
and  most  productive  of  apples.  They  are  es¬ 
pecially  desirable  as  stocks  on  which  to  graft 
Canada  reds  and  other  slender  growing  soyts. 
The  branches  are  straight  and  straight  grained, 
otid  endure  well  the  grating  process.  One  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  the  golden  russet,  is  that  when  in 
leaf  it  may  be  distinguished  from  most  other 
varieties  bv  a  leafless  vacancy  four  or  six  inch¬ 
es  long  a  little  distance  below  the  ends  of  the 
young  twigs.  There  appear  to  be  several  dis¬ 
tinct  golden  russets,  that  of  New  England  being 
regarded  by  Browning  as  distinct  from  that  of 
New  York  and  West  The  variety  is  very  apt 
to  reproduce  itself,  or  very  nearly  itself,  from 
seed,  and  in  this  way  it  seems  to  have  originat¬ 
ed  independently  in  several  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  a  remarkably  long  keeper,  and  when 
properly  buried  will  bo  crisp  and  palatable  un¬ 
til  Sammer.  _ _ _ 

TO  hatsf.  flahts. 

A  lady,  whose  beautiful  plants  are  one  of  the 
delights  of  her  life,  revealed  the  secret  of  her 
success  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the 
Evening  Post,  the  other  day.  The  soil  is,  she 
says,  about  two-thirds  good  garden  soil,  and 
the  rest  is  sand.  It  is  kept  light  and  loose 
about  the  roots;  they  arc  watered  as  they 
appear  to  need  it,  and  not  according  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  rule ;  but  the  chief  reason  for  their  won¬ 
derful  growth  and  bloom  is  this  :  “  When  any  of 
the  leaves  wither  and  fall,  instead  of  picking 
them  up  and  throwing  them  avray,  I  make  little 
rolls  of  them  aud  tuck  them  down  in  the  eaith 
and  let  them  decay ;  and  this  is  the  only  fer¬ 
tilizer  I  have  ever  ufted.  This,”  she  added, 
modestly,  “  seems  to  be  nature’s  way.  And  the 
plants  that  have  the  afternoon  sun  only,  otow 
and  rival  those  that  have  the  morning  sun.’’ 

HAHRI8  OH  TEE  TOEESHIKES. 

“No  animal  of  the  pig  species,  ’  says  Joseph 
Harris,  “  carries  so  great  a  proportion  of  flesh 
to  the  quantity  of  bone,  or  flesh  of  so  fine  a 
quality,  as  the  Yorkshires,  or  can  be  raised  at 
so  small  a  cost  per  pound,  very  docile,  quiet  in 
habit,  excellent  breeders,  can  be  fatteld  at  any 
age,  no  matter  how  young,  and  in  quality  of 
meat  voi’y  sweet,  tender,  juicy,  and  the  lean 
meat  well  marbled  with  fat.  The  best  of  bams 
and  shoulders  to  cure,  veiy  small  bones  and 
offal  when  dressed,  the  thickest  back  pork  for 
packing ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  ideal  pig.” 

EABLT  OAHDEHS. 

Massacliusetts  Ploughman  :  The  rule  is,  the 
people  of  New  England  plant  their  gardens  too 
early  to  get  large  crops.  Plants  that  oome  up 
and  grow  rapidly  will  produce  much  more  than 
those  that,  after  being  above  ground  a  few  days, 
stop  growing  aud  stand  a  long  time  without 
makiug  any  perceptible  progress.  Every  man 
who  can  do  so,  should  have  two  gardens,  one 
in  which  to  grow  a  few  early  vegetables,  and  the 
other  to  plant  for  the  main  crop.  The  first 
siiould  be  located  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  the  last 
on  moist,  rich  land.  The  early  garden  should 
be  planted  os  soon  as  possible  after  the  frost  is 
ou^  and  the  late  garden  not  much  before  the 
Ist  of  June.  _ 

POTATO  SEED. 

1  selected  five  smooth  potatoes  of  good  size, 
says  »  New  Hampshire  correspondent  of  The 
American  Cultivator,  and  cut  them  into  three 
or  four  pieces.  I  then  selected  some  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut.  These  were  taken  from  my 
pile  of  potatoes  intended  for  the  liogs.  I  plant¬ 
ed  one  row  with  the  cut  potatoes,  and  the  next 
row  with  small  whole  ones,  and  so  on,  until  I 
had  plsJited  ten  rows,  five  of  each.  1  treated 
Vteem  as  nearly  alike  as  I  could,  and  felt  sure 
the  cut  potatoes  would  yield  the  best  crop, 
at  digmng  time,  to  my  surprise,  I  foimd 
n»rlj  one  fifth  more  of  marketable  potatoes  in 
thd  rows  planted  with  the  small  whole  potatoes 
tAa!n  in  those  planted  with  the  pieces  of  large 
pot^x>M.  I  have  concluded  that  there  is  some¬ 
thin  more  for  me  to  learn  about  planting  pota¬ 
to^ and  I  intend  next  year  to  make  a  more 
ooMplete  test  on  a  larger  scale. 

OoTOBSB  ZxPBTBS.— The  average  daily  move¬ 
ment  of  the  wind  on  the  top  of  Mount  Washington 
in  October  last  was  610  miles;  highest  tempera¬ 
ture,  64*  6  ;  lowest,  6®.  The  highest  velocity  of 
the  wind  was  94  miles  an  hour  from  the  West. 
Tiiere  were  three  inches  of.snowon  the  summit  at 
the  cloee  of  the  month. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Rkd  Cloves  is  prepared,  with  directions  for 
use,  by  D.  Needham,  64  Lake  street,  Chicago. 

Tcrpentike  in  Whooping  Cough.— A  German 
journal  mentions  a  case  of  whooping-cough 
treated  with  turpentine  by  Bingk  of  Beilin, 
with  astonishing  results.  The  patient  was  a 
little  girl  three  and  a  half  years  of  age,  and  a 
fatal  issue  seemed  imminent.  The  doct'^r  pre- 
seribed  ol.  terebinth,  10  grams, ;  syr.  altbsese, 
80  grams. ;  a  teaspoonful  every  three  hours. 
The  next  day,  when  he  saw  the  child,  he  could 
hardly  believe  his  eyes.  She  was  sitting  up  in 
bed,  with  a  great  slice  of  bread  and  butter  in 
her  hand,  which  slie  was  eating  and  evidently 
enjoying.  The  cough  had  totally  disappeared, 
and  no  evil  results  followed. 

Cleanliness  of  Sinks. — One  of  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  causes  of  defilement  and  offensive  odors  in 
kitchen  sinks  and  their  outlets  is  the  presence 
of  decaying  grease.  This  comes  from  the  emp¬ 
tyings  of  kettles  in  wliich  meat  lias  been 
cooked,  in  the  dish  water  and  in  the  soap.  The 
grease  lodges  in  every  crevice,  and  catches  at 
every  obstruction.  A  remedy  may  be  found  in 
the  use  of  the  common  alkalies  instead  of  soap, 
aqua  ammonia  in  washing  clothes,  and  borax 
in  washing  lawns  and  laces,  and  washing-soda 
in  cleaning  dishes.  These  alkalies  prevent  a 
solid  soap  from  forming  in  the  sink  and  its 
pipes,  and  neutralize  all  effects  of  decomposing 
bit. 

A  Cause  of  Bald  Heads. — According  to  a 
German  professor,  Herr  Roclam,  premature 
baldness  Is  not  necessarily  attribut^le  to  early 
dissipation  or  late  study  or  even  constitutional 
weakness.  He  instances  “  the  German  profes¬ 
sors,  who  are  nothing  if  not  studious,  and  are 
distinguished  among  all  men  for  the  profusion 
of  their  locks.  On  the  other  hand,  soldiers  and 
coachmen,  cabmen,  etc.,  who  habitually  w’ear 
heavy  helmets  and  leather  caps,  often  have 
heads  as  bald  as  a  billiard  ball.”  From  this  the 
Professor  apgues  that  “  baldness  oomes  chiefly 
of  the  artificial  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  and  to  the  heat  and  perspiration,  produc¬ 
ing  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  scalp  and  of 
hair.”  Supposing  this  theory  to  be  correct,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  invent  a  head  covering 
better  calculated  to  bring  about  such  results 
than  the  hideous  and  most  uncomfortable 
chimney  pot,  as  the  Yankees  call  it,  “  polished 
brain  squeezer,”  so  dear  to  the  city  man  and 
the  “  park  swell  ”  If  we  would  retain  our  nat¬ 
ural  tbatch,  the  Professor  advises  us  to  wear  a 
light  and  porous  head  covering,  to  keep  the 
hair  clean,  and  to  scrupulously  avoid  all  “  nos¬ 
trums,”  which  he  pronounces  worse  than  use¬ 
less. — London  Truth. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Apple  Cheese, — To  each  pound  of  pulp  add 
two  ounces  of  butter,  the  juice  and  rind  of  half 
a  lemon,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  white  of 
one ;  boil  again  gently  till  it  thickens.  This 
makes  a  delicious  filling  for  tartlets  or  open 
tarts. 

Fricassed  Oysters. — Take  some  oysters  and 
put  them  with  their  own  liquor  into  a  sauce¬ 
pan,  with  a  little  lemon  juice,  Cayenne  pepper, 
a  very  little  grated  nutmeg  and  a  pat  of  butter. 
Stir  over  the  tire  until  the  butter  is  melted,  and 
when  they  are  done  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  shrivel.  Add  the  yolks  of  t  wo  or  three  ^gs 
beaten  up  with  a  glass  of  white  wine  ;  toss  all 
together  and  serve  at  once. 

Carpets. — Before  carpets  are  laid  down  it  is 
well  to  scour  boards  with  carbolic  soap.  This 
is  a  wonderful  purifier.  Let  tlie  boards  dry 
thoroughly.  If  there  has  not  already  been 
brown  paper  under  the  carpets,  the  housewife 
who  has  any  regard  for  her  carpets — and  where 
is  there  one  who  has  not? — will  do  well  to  have 
it  put  down.  The  saving  of  wear  and  tear  by 
this  process  is  great,  especially  where  the 
boards  underneath  do  not  fit  very  exactly. 

Whole  Peaes  Preserved. — To  each  poimd 
and  a  half  of  pears  allow  one  pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  a  gill  of  water,  the  juice  and  rind  of  a 
quarter  lemon  and  a  tiny  bit  of  whole  ginger. 
M.ikb  a  syrup  of  this,  boiling  and  skimming 
for  half  an  hour.  Then  put  in  the  pears  (pre¬ 
viously  peeled)  and  boil  twenty  minutes,  take 
them  up  carefully  and  boil  the  syrup  by  itself 
ten  minutes  longer.  If  coloring  is  liked,  put  in 
a  few  drops  of  cochineal,  put  back  the  pears, 
just  give  them  another  boil ;  bottle  wliile  hot. 

FOREIGN. 

The  Cinchona  Tbee.  —  The  total  number  of 
cinchona  trees  in  Bengal  at  the  end  of  last  ye^ 
was  1,711,168,  while  the  crop  was  the  largest  ever 
gathered,  being  396,980  pounds  of  dry  bark.  All 
this  was  sent  to  the  factory  except  41,800  pounds, 
which  was  forwarded  to  London  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  made  up  in  different 
forms  of  febrifuge,  and  to  be  afterward  returned 
for  experimental  purposes  to  India.  The  revenue 
derived  from  the  sale  of  plants  and  bark  was 
equal  to  GJ  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

Growth. — In  less  than  thirty  years,  more  than 
three  hundred  Baptist  churches,  comprising  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  believers,  have  been  organized  in 
Sweden.  The  work  originated  with  Rev.  Andreas 
Wiherg,  a  native  of  Sweden,  educated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Upsala,  and  for  many  years  a  Lutheran 
minister.  Twenty  thousand  Swetlish  children 
have  been  gathered  into  the  Baptist  Sunday- 
schools.  The  temperance  canse  has  also  been 
constantly  and  successfully  advocated.  A  large 
number  of  these  Baptist  churoh-merabers  have 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  have  formed 
churches  all  through  the  West. 

Statistics  op  the  Bbitlsh  Army.  —  The  ef¬ 
fective  strength  of  the  army  is  7336  officers,  and 
187,851  men.  of  which  16,778  are  cavalry,  32,997 
artillery,  133,896  infantry,  and  the  remainder  en¬ 
gineers  and  various  corps.  Serving  In  the  United 
Kingdom  there  are  94,885,  in  ^ypt  13,629,  in  In¬ 
dia  62,706,  and  the  remainder  in  the  Colonies.  In 
Scotland  there  are  stationed  1  regiment  of  caval¬ 
ry,  2  batteries  of  artillery,  2  battalions  of  infant¬ 
ry,  and  9  regimental  depots,  amounting  in  all  to 
4061  officers  and  men.  Tlie  number  of  recruits 
raised  last  year  in  Scotland  was  2250,  in  England 
18,840,  and  in  Ireland  2465.  Crime  is  represented 
by  14,038  cases  of  courts-martial  during  last  year, 
of  which  2  cases  were  for  mutiny,  1477  desertion, 
2879  disobedience  and  insubordination,  2210  drunk 
on  duty,  and  1719  general  drunkenness.  Death 
was  awarded  in  one  case,  penal  servitude  in  149 
cases,  imprisonment  in  10,913  cases — the  total 
sentences  being  13,772.  Good  conduct  is  shown 
by  1951  men  who  wear  good  conduct  medals,  and 
by  78  995  men  who  receive  extra  pay.  Nationality 
is  recorded  per  1000  men  as :  English,  708 ;  Scot¬ 
tish,  80;  Irish,  200;  and  foreigners,  1.  Religious 
denominations  are  tabled  per  1000  men  as :  Church 
of  England,  649 ;  Presbyterians,  77 ;  Wesleyans, 
37 ;  other  Protestants,  6 ;  and  Roman  Catholics, 
231. 

The  Old  Catholics. — .At  the  recent  Synod  at 
Vienna,  Pfarrer  Nlttcl  reported  a  hopeful  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement  in  Bohemia ; 
and  Pfarrer  Cech  stated  that  there  was  a  slow  but 
visible  growth  of  the  congregation  at  Vienna. 
For  their  zeal  both  of  these  clergymen  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Synod.  After  Professor  Bendel 
of  Prague  and  Herr  Synodal-councillor  Sinnek  had 
offered  motions  with  reference  to  a  Catechism, 
and  Professor  Loger  had  pointed  to  the  work  in 
course  of  preparation,  of  Pfarrer  Rieks  of  Heidel- 
burg,  which  was  approved  by  the  pastoral  confer¬ 
ence  at  Offenburg,  and  had  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  speaker,  it  was  resolved  that  a  commission 
should  be  appointed  relative  thereto,  upon  which 
also  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  religious  teacher  should  be  imposed. 
Further  motions.  Including  one  by  Pfarrer  Cech 
giving  general  permission  to  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  both  forms,  were  carried  with¬ 
out  debate.  A  lively  discussion  arose  on  the 
question  of  the  administration  ot  the  rite  of  con¬ 
firmation,  in  view  of  the  famous  order  of  the 
goveniment  prohibiting  Bishop  Reinkens  from 
such  administration  in  Austria.  Professor  Loger 
declared  it  bad  even  oome  to  pass  that  in  Austria 
people  were  obliged  to  go  outside  of  the  empire 
for  the  satisfaction  of  their  religious  needs.  He 
moved  therefore,  that  no  further  approach  be 
made  to  the  government  in  the  matter.  Yet  the 
assembly  decided  in  favor  of  the  motion  of  Herr 
Sinnek,  to  the  effect  that,  under  a  representation 
of  the  religious  necessity,  a  remonstrance  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  government. 

Indian  Railways. — The  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  Council  on  railways  la  India 
for  the  year  1882-83  states  that  during  the  year 
1882-83  373}  miles  of  new  railway  were  completed 
and  opened  for  traffic,  and  on  the  31st  March,  1883, 
the  total  length  of  line  sanctioned  was  12,655} 
miles,  of  which  10,317}  miles  were  opened  for 


traffic,  and  2338  miles  remained  to  be  completed. 
The  most  important  work  remaining  to  complete 
the  East  Indian  Railway  is  the  bridge  over  the 
Hooghly,  to  connect  the  systems  east  and  west  of 
that  river,  and  provide  East  Indian  Railway  with 
access  to  Calcutta.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done 
lieyond  preliminary  operations.  The  bridge  as 
designed  will  consist  of  a  central  aouble  canti¬ 
lever  320  feet  long,  resting  on  two  piers  placed  120 
foot  apart  in  the  middle  of  the  channel;  of  two 
mein  girders  each  440  feet  in  length  extending  in¬ 
land  from  either  abutment.  The  total  length  of 
the  bridge  is  thus  2100  feet,  of  which  the  centre 
portion,  1200  feet,  spans  the  waterway  of  the  main 
channel.  By  means  of  the  centre  caotile,ver  an 
additional  iOO  feet  of  opening  is  added  to  the 
two  main  spans,  so  that  altliough  the  girders 
proper  are  only  440  feet  long,  a  clear  waterway  of 
540  feet  will  be  provided  on  either  side  of  the  two 
central  piers. 

The  Westminster  Abbey  Be.storations. — The 
scaffolding,  which  has  hidden  the  important  work 
in  connection  with  the  restoration  of  the  three 
portals  of  Westminster  Abbey,  has  been  removed 
within  the  last  few  days,  and  to  the  passer-by  a 
sight  has  been  given  of  the  progress  made  during 
the  past  year  or  two.  The  minor  sculptural  details 
embrace  a  large  number  of  figures.  On  the  arch 
nearest  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  there  are  the 
ancient  Patriarchs,  beginning  with  Adam  and  end¬ 
ing  with  Solomon,  while  on  the  arch  nearer  to 
Dean’s  Yard  are  the  representative  figures  of  all 
the  prophets.  The  renewed  carved  designs  are  of 
the  early  English  style  of  the  13th  century.  In 
Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  day  a  large  portion  of  the 
Abbey  was  refaced,  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  stone — a  kind  of  grey  chalk  from  the  Surrey 
hills.  In  the  present  renovations  this  matter  has 
received  attention,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  use 
a  stone  that  is  likely  to  last — namely,  a  stone  from 
the  quarries  of  Chilmark,  near  Salisbury.  The 
work  that  remains  to  be  done  is  in  connection 
with  the  central  portal  of  the  Abbey.  In  this  por¬ 
tion  there  will  be  erected  a  seated  figure  of  our 
Lord  in  glory,  surrounded  by  angels  in  the  pose  of 
adoration.  This  central  figure  of  the  Saviour  will 
be  four  feet  six  Inches  in  height.  On  the  lower 
panel,  in  a  sitting  posture,  will  be  placed  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  The  scene  of  the 
Resurrection  will  be  sculptured.  The  size  of  this 
elaborate  design  is  about  18  feet  broad  by  16  feet 
high,  and  beneath  this  will  be  erected  the  figures 
of  the  Virgin  and  child.  The  restorations  were 
designed  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  work  in  the  eastern  portal  was  exe¬ 
cuted  under  his  personal  supervision  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  His  son,  Mr.  John  Holdrid 
Scott,  has  since  directed  the  restoration. 

Fine  Hand. — There  is  staying  at  Vienna  a  clev¬ 
er  caligrapbist,  named  Sofer,  who  writes  400  He¬ 
brew  letters  on  a  grain  of  wheat  or  on  the  edge  of 
a  visiting  card.  He  expects  to  be  received  in 
audience  by  the  Emperor,  in  which  case  he  will 
present  His  Majesty  with  a  card,  on  the  edge  of 
which  he  has  written  the  Jewish  prayer  for  the 
Imperial  family,  as  also  with  a  grain  of  wheat,  on 
which  Is  written  the  119th  Psalm,  containing  176 
verses. 

IN  the  interest  of  suffering  humanity 

We  call  attention  to  a  new  Vitalizing  Treatment 
which  is  taken  by  simple  inhalation,  and  which 
acts  directly  upon  the  weakened  nerve-centres  and 
vital  organs,  restoring  them  to  their  normal  ac¬ 
tivity.  Its  operations  are  all  in  the  line  of  physi¬ 
ological  laws  and  forces,  and  it  cures  by  giving  to 
nature  her  true  and  healthy  control  in  the  human 
organism.  Thousands  of  most  wonderful  cures 
have  been  made  during  the  last  thirteen  years.  If 
you  are  In  need  of  such  a  treatment,  write  lo  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  Girard  st.,  Philadelphia,  .o 
send  you  such  documents  and  reports  of  cases  as 
will  enable  you  to  judge  lor  yourself  as  to  its 
efficacy  in  your  own  case. 

“  I  have  for  years  recommended  the  u.se  of  Hor- 
llck’s  Food  for  Infants  when  tiiey  could  not  get  or 
would  not  take  breast  milk,  and  unhesitatingly 
recommend  it  as  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  many 
articles  in  use.” — E.  P.  Scales,  M.D.,  Newton,  Mass, 
“It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  testify  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  Horlick’s  Food  for  Infants.  I  iiave  used 
much  during  the  last  three  years,  and  have  had 
far  better  results  from  that  than  from  any  other 
infant’s  food  tried.”— J.  Prank  Perry,  M.D.,  769 
Ti'eniont  st.,  Boston.  “  I  have  used  Horlick’s  Food 
for  Infants  very  extensively  for  bottle-ted  babies, 
and  consider  it  very  superior  for  young  children.” 
—  Wm.  N.  Guernsey,  M.D.,  59  W.  36fA  st..  New  York, 
Book  on  treatment  of  children  sent  free.  Horlick’s 
Food  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

yesterday’s  dreadful  accident. 

There  were  a  good  many  accidents  yesterday. 
There  will  be  some  to-day,  and  probably  more  or 
less  to-morrow.  Children  are  tumbling  down 
stairs.  Women  are  lighting  fires  with  kerosene. 
Boys  are  playing  with  pistols.  Big  men  aresprain- 
ing  their  ankles  as  they  try  to  catch  the  moving 
train.  Babies  will  get  tbeir  little  thumbs  caught 
in  the  doors.  Bruised  shins,  dislocated  joints  and 
mashed  fingers  constantly  remind  us  that  acci¬ 
dents  may  take  place  at  any  moment.  People  who 
have  Perry  Davis’s  Pain  Killer  can  smile  at 
most  of  the  accidents  that  befall  them.  Those 
who  have  not  tried  it  are  reminded  that  they  d© 
not  have  to  run  further  than  the  nearest  drug 
store  to  buy  it. 
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P3I7C  Christmas  CANTATA. 
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orliool.  C^rtU,  duMz,  chorMBt.  «u:.#AU  with  mutlo; 
rFrU.Uoa*  for  Tarlouf  offe*.  RrorjrttaHif  e<H»|ilete  (uo  et* 
irs  booki  to  baj).  Arrao(ti<l  fo  dtlMeaU  partz  cou  be  utuiUod* 
X  vfcmtf  eopiet  for  M  otau,  poslpoU.  Ruapk  oopj.  ft  eoalfc 
AddrcM.  DAVID  C  OOUK,  46  St..  Cblca«». 


seiUoff  FMauytMok  aver  puLl'shed. 

Are  BMRac  wMi  «0Aderful  success.  No 
competlli4Ni.  AayouA  or  woman  wantio); 

A  good  butiaess,  Address,  for  extra  Z^Z^ 
leiiM  mkI  fipecial  lenitory.  .  f 

7iER' CENTTNEf. 

M  the  Bnlldlngs.  Interest  semi-annual.  Notblnft  ! 
m  ever  been  lost.  tiSth  year  of  residence  and  9th  In 
the  business.  We  advance  interest  and  costs,  and  i 
collect  in  ease  ot  foreclosure,  without  exi<ense  to  the  , 
mm  lender.  Best  of  references.  Send  for  particulars  if  ! 
you  have  moxey  to  loan.  ».  8.  B.  JOHNSTON  Ac  SON,  ^ 
Neitotlators  of  Mortgage  Loans.  ST.  PAUL.  Minn. 

[Please  mention  this  paper.]  | 


■IRISTMAS  TREE  DECORATIONS 

For  Rl.lO  we  tend  set  fnr  tnediunuzized  tree. 
eoDiaiulnit  Ifi  caudlct,  12  fauc.’  coruuoo<>ia»,  42 
cuIor>  d,  And  Mther  faitoy  oriiament*.  In  all 
i2  pieties.  For  we  send  24  lae^te  candles. 

18  fancy  cornucopias,  and  47  gilt,  coIodmI  and 
other  tanuj  oruamcots,  smnerery  bcauGful;  also 
18  ball  balance  candle  holders,  and  6  holders  with 
fancy  briUlantcolorod  roHectors  .  a<BOiol“red  tree 
Ughu.  refkcturs.  brilliant  chains,  go  d  moss,  etc., 
a4  lowest  prices  Illustrated  ca  alogue  free.  Address,  DAVID 
0.  OOOk,  46  Adams  street,  Ohieago. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 

MifRi 

COMPANV 


GOOD  NEWS 

12  LADIES! 


Oreate.st  ever  of¬ 

fered.  Now  H  yonr  time  lo  uel  up 
orders  for  <iur  celebi*«tted  Xeae 
ttn«l  <'offeen,]i?)d  Keonre  n  beniui- 
ful  rtold  Hand  or  Moss  Roae  China 
^  ,  Ten  Set,  or  Hand!*o».iie  Decornted 

Gold  Band  Voae  Roee  Dinner  Set.  or  (Sold  Band  Moss 
ADecop’Med  Toilet  Set  For  full  D.'irtIeMlar>»  nddrean 
I  TIIR  OICFAT  AHf  FRirAN  TF.\  <'0.* 

F.  O.  Box  :m  31  and  33  Veitey  St.,  New  York. 


J.&R.LAMB, 

59  Carmine  SL,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH 

Furniture. 

PULPITS,  FONTS, 
TABLKrS,  &c.,  &c. 


Memorial  STAINED  BLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  book  by  mail. 

No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent. 

RAPID  ACCITRITLATIONI 

Oan  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  sr  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

Central  Illinois  Pinaneial  Airencv,  Jarksonrille,  Illinois. 


MAKUFACTUREBS  OF 

Fine  Table  Ware 

AND  FANCY  GOODS 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 

Are  now  offering  a  great  number  of  New  Patterns.  In  addition  to  the  Pearl, 
Hammered,  Snow  Flake,  Chased  and  Engraved  Decorations,  arc  many  other 
New  and  Artistic  Designs  of  Ornamentation  :  Figures,  Fruits  and  Flowers  iH 
Full  and  Bas-relief,  and  Applique,  finished  in  Oxidized  Silver  and  in  varied 
shades  of  Gold. 

S^LES  HOOMS  :  680  A. Y, 

YORK. 

FACTORIES:  TAUNTON,  MASS. 

““mason  aailffiOTfiS 

A  OABU  DISPATCH  AKHOCHCU  THAT  AT  TBX 

International  Industrial  Exhibition 

(18S3)IIOW  IN  FBOeBBM  (18B3)  AT 

AMSTERDAM,  NETHERLANDS, 

Tons  OBOAXB  BATH  BBZH  AWAHDXS  TRB 

GRAND  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR, 

the  TKBT  HIOHSZT  AWASD,  peakle*  ehere  the  CMtUT  UCDAZ.  ead  glvea  ealy  ne 
LXOEPTIOMAL  EXOEULESOB. 

THIW  U  flONTlHUSD  THE  VNBBOHHM  lEMM  OP  TBICHPBS  OP  XBZBB  OBHAHS 

AT  EYEBT  GREAT  WORLD’S  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 
FOR  SIXTEEN  YEARS, 

l/o  other  American  Organs  having  been  found  equal  to  them  in  any. 

TUB  RECORD  OP  TRIUMPHS  of  MASON  &  HAMUN  ORGANS  In  nieh  tercre  and  prohmeed 
•omparlBoas  by  the  BEST  JUDGES  OP  SUCH  INSTRUMENTS  IN  THE  WORLD  now  sUudit :  U 
PARIS,  I  VIENNA,  I OAHTIAGO,  t  PIULA.,  I  PARIS,  I  MILAN,  |  AMSTERDAM, 


VIENNA, 

SANTIAGO, 

raiLA.. 

PAKIS, 

MILAN, 

AMSTESOAM, 

187$ 

isrs 

187* 

isrs 

1881 

1888 

AUSTRIA. 

CHIU. 

U.  8.  AMEB. 

FRANCE. 

ITALf. 

NETBEBLANM 

The  Testimony  of  Musicians  is  Equally  Emphatic. 


SUNDUr 


every  sundw  SCI 

SUPERINTENDENT  WMnS 


ROCKLAND  COLLEGE. 

Both  sexes.  No  extras  but  Music  and  Art.  Private 
Instruction  tor  backward  scholars.  Send  for  new  catalogue. 

W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Ossining  Institute  Address  '  Rev.  C.  d!  RICe! 

THE  VERY  BEST! 

[Ttis  S9ul  of  all  Hymn  &  Tune  Books. 


For  SUNDAY  SCCOOIS  BY 

ProfJ.//.C/lMOJ?£of  \ 

ROCHESTER  UNIVERSITY  N-Y. 


16  MO.  250  PP.  BDS.-PRICE  50 

Those  who  order  the  book— and  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Sunday  Schools  that  need  such  a  one— maj 
do  It,  sure  of  finding  it  of  the  right  kind.— The 
Standard. 

Mailed  post  free  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

HEHRY  A.  SUMMER  &  COMPANY, 

208  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


SILKS 


KThB  MvlHT  UKLlAifLK  P<X>I> 

For  Infants  dk  Invalids. 

UMd  everywhere.  a  meJ- 

ictne,  bot  a  tteam-cooked  /<kh/, 

•uitea  to  the  weakest  At  unach. 

Takenoolhtr.  Sold  by  druggists. 

.WoomiOH  U  Co.  on  evtry  labtl.  I 

THE  TRUV  HESEELY  BELL  FtlUKDRY. 

Clinton  H.  Meneely  Bell  Company, 

TROY,  tv.  Y., 

Manufacture  a  siieciat  quality  of  Bells.  Oldest  Workmen, 
Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade.  Special  attention 
given  to  Church  Bells.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 


A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1883-4 

Mated  October,  1S83)  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free ;  inelndliig  If  ANT  NEW  STYLES— the  beat 
assortment  and  moat  attractive  organs  wc  have  ever  offered.  Onx  Hithiired  Stti.es  are  fully  described 
and  Illustrated,  adapted  to  all  uses,  inplain  and  elegantcaseslnnattiTal  woods,  and  superbly  decorated 
in  gold,  silver,  and  colors.  Trices,  $33  for  the  smallest  alze,  bet  having  as  much  power  as  mg  single 
reed  organ  and  the  characteristic  Mason  &  Hamlin  excellence,  up  to  $900  for  the  laigest  size.  Sizrr 
Sm.Es  between  $78  and  $300.  Sold  also  for  oaty  paynunts.  Catalogues  free. 

THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO., 

164  Tremoat  St. ,  Boston;  46  Z.  lltb  St.(7nion  Sqn&reX  Kow  York;  149  Wabash  Ato.,  Chicaga 

W  A  L  KE  R  "  thTbest 

2^'‘"washer 

iBcst,  noet  EOieiiiiit,  and  Dnmble  Waatier  in  the  vrerid. 

lHasnorival.theaulymachlnetbatwinwadtjMr/M(fr,fMMw<(JlwirraS. 
Can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from  one  tub  to  another 

in  a  moment  Bo  simple  and  easy  to  operate  the  most  delicato 
or  cUld  can  do  the  work.  Made  of  Galvanised  Iron,  and 
TOlWfMWMMMBMMEMfc'  the  only  Washer  In  the  world  that  has  the  Rabher  Bands  on  thn 
Rollers,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of  buttons  and  inlniy  to  clothea, 

AfiFNT^  U/ANTPn  BetaU price,  B8.00. 

HUCil  1 9  WHII I  Cll  Agents'  sample,  B^AO.d  Also  the  od^ 
KEYSTONE  WRINGERH  at  Manufacturers'  lowest  nrioa 
CBonlan  free.  We  refer  to  editor  of  this  p^?er.  Address  ERIE  WAMHEK  CO.,  Erie,  Piu 

PlRlI^FILUi 

EAOH  NIGHT  PROM  ONE  1 0  TAV  KDVK  WEKKfe.  mar  be  rettored  to  sound  health,  if  anoh  n  poMiblo. 

For  fmnnff  h  omalo  CompIminU  thoso  Pills  have  no  equal.  Physicians  ate  them  in  their  prnotieoe  Soldovorywhon,«ff 
by  mail  for  n  cenu  in  sUrops.  Send  for  pamphlet,  !•  S*  JOHNSON  &  CO«VBo«tOnd  MaSS* 


NOS.  1, 2, 3as4  4Consoli(latefl.  AUflnpUcaies  fieing  omittefl. 

ilound  utid  Sliaped  Notes*  also  Word  Edition. 

Price  by  mail,  Note  F^ition,  85  cents  per  copy; 

Word  l^itiou,  3^  cents  per  copy. 

100  selectIospel  hymns 

from  OosPEi.  Hymns  Consoi.idated,  $.3  per  ino 
copies,  a  cents  each  by  mull.  For  sale  by  all 
booksellers.  Address  either  ol  the  Publishers, 

JOHN  CHUUCTI  &  CO  I  BIGLOWAMAIN 

Cincinmitl,  Ohio.  I  New  York. 

TaluaUe  Finit  ajid  Drain  Farm  For  Sale. 


Having  more  land  than  we  care  to  attend  to,  we  offer  our 
“  Oakland  ”  Fabh  for  sale.  Situated  In  plain  sight  of 
Geneva,  and  overlooking  Seneca  Lake,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  very  celebrated  John  Johnston  farm,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  splendid  farm  of  Robt.  J.  Swan,  Esq., 
ex-Presldent  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  contains  350  acres,  mostly  tile  drained;  no  wcute  land. 
It  has  good  farm  buildings,  oonslsttug  of  a  farm  house  and 
six  tenant  houses,  a  largo  bam  43x150  feet  with  basement, 
horse  barn  40x60  feet,  bay  barns,  granary,  corn  house,  tool 
house,  &c. 

In  OBCBABDB  It  has  about  600  young  apple  trees,  3,500 
plum  trees  planted  In  the  Autumn  of  1882  and  Spring  of 
1883,  3,400  quince  trees  planted  In  the  Spring  of  1883,  of  the 
best  market  sorts,  and  all  doing  remarkably  well;  and  we 
are  now  (October)  planting  2,.500  more  plum  trees.  This 
land  Is  believed  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  these  fruits, 
and  Is  known  to  be  unusually  fine  wheat  land,  the  yield  of 
wheat  in  1882  was  as  high  as  50  bushels  per  acre  on  20  acres, 
and  35  bushels  per  acre  on  the  whole  average  of  124  acres — 
and^we  have  now  about  120  acres  well  put  In. 

The  farm  will  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  on  easy 
terms.  Buyers  invited  to  see  It. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS,  Geneia,  N.  Y. 


McShaneBell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  and  Chimes 
for  Churches.  Tower  Clocits.  Ao..  Ac.  Prices  and 
catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
I  H.  MCSHANE  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  fo  the  public  since 
'1826.  Church.  Chapel. School.  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells  •  also  Chimes  and  Peals. 

Meneely  &  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


IV 


fof  IT 


r.  8.  Mail  BfiaasmsUpa. 

Sail  from  New  York  evory  Saturday  for 

GU860W  lii  LOIDOISEBfiT. 

From  Pier  30,  North  Biver,  New  York, 
cabin  Passage,  900  to  9fi0.  Hooond  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  2M.  Pr*pa4d  $31. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  issued  at  lowest  rales  are  paid  free  of 
charge  in  England,  SooUand,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  Ac.,  apply  to 
HENDEB80N  BBOTHEB8,  New  Tortt. 


Baltimore  Church  Bells 

Since  1S44  celebrated  tor  Superiority  over  others, 
are  made  only  of  Purest  Bell  Metal,  (Copper  and 
Tin,)  Rotary  Mountings,  warranted  satfstactory. 
For  Prices, Circulars.  *f..  address  Baltimore  Bell 
_ Fouwpbv,  Jt.  KECiKSTKB  A  SONS.  Baltimore,  Md. 

€HIIISTMAS  gWtRTIISItST  IITERIAL. 

Prlsa  CkriptMMii  Cantata*  with  maaic,  eu.,  ‘iO 
copies  for  Sample,  liiellMiift.  Ten  fuetj^Tdc.;  i 

fifteen  feet,  |1 /&.  Dunta  CIiim  Masks,  for  Santa 
Clani  fkroo,  k>>af  white  beard,  40b.  Kntertalnmenk  ' 

Tloketo.  iDaoKf  In  color.'!,  )6c.  per  iUO  (isiuple  free), 
t  Programme  niaaks,  in  oolore,  40o.  per  lOO  (lAmple 
froe).  OoBtuaie  Mottoes,  or  boubent,  90o.  )>er  dozen.  Tab* 
loM  Firo,  aatorted  or  all  one  color,  five  paitile*  for  30o.  Com- 
pleU  oslalogse  ftoo.  D.  C.  COOK,  46  Idams  •treet,  Chicago. 


Illustrated  impensr  I 

KiaeCoi.niiKD  vie’.va  lilledi 


Emmm  iHuerritii.tt  Or-  TlUnUd  ObCIIOd 
i  ffrowing  aud  different  fu'ctinns  of  the  State. 
1aehand3«ine«t  work  nf  the  kind  riuhlished. 
.  J*er  mail  . postage  treut.n  rvceipiofftWr.  postal 

Addrc:48  ASIIHRAD  HK08.,  Juuksunville.  Kls. 


M  T5*2:2^Pl*?'ocnr''fl  or  nochnrre.  40j).boo1c 
rAli^MI  piitciit-l  iwfn’O.  Add.W.  T.Fitz- 
I  M  I  1  ei:RALi>.1006FSt.aWaehIiigtoiuD.C» 

A  Beautiful  Lawn 

Can  be  obtunied  by  Sowing 

HENDERSON’S 

CENTRAL  PARK 

LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 

A  niixtare  composed  of  selected  IdentlcAl 

with  those  used  In  forming  the  lawns  of  New 
York's  famous  park.  One  quart  of  this  seed  will 
sow  an  area  ox  20x15ft.,  equaling  800  sq.  ft.,  or 
for  an  acre  4  bushels  are  require.  Instructions 
for  sowing  and  after  treatment  sent  gratis  with  all 
orders.  Price,  25cts.  per  qt.  (if  by  mall,  add  N 
cts.  perqt.  forpostage).  If  by  freight  orexpre.«. 
$1.50  per  peck,  $5.00  per  bushel.  Catalogue  m 

“Everything  for  the  Carden'* 

mailed  free  on  applleatioB. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


EEmsiimMMISA 


rThe  Great  Church  LIGHT. 

PKINK’A  Patent  Refteetera  give  the  Maai  Pawerfbl,  the  ftafleat* 
C'heapcHt  and  the  Best  Light  known  for  Ckurches.  Stores,  Shew  Windows, 
Parlors.  Banks.  Offices.  Picture  Galleries,  Tbestres,  Depots,  etc.  New  and  ele¬ 
gant  designs,  f^end  size  of  room.  Get  circular  and  estimate.  A  liberal  disceuaC 
to  churches  and  thsuade.  1.  P,  FBlNik*  Pearl  Street*  N,  Y. 


[R’NQED  CHRISTMAS  ^  ^  / 

#iuirs  iesg  ftisze,  donble  #  / /T  Jf/J  C 
^ds.  obolet  tmimrsed  sod  t/  U  f  C/  • 
LAmericss  Priee*  8e.  «seb  sud  up- 

pvsrds.  The  erdlssry  Me.  fringed  csrd  for 
Oo-i  408.  osrd  for  Ihe.  Besntlful  fsn,  palette, 


drcM,  DATZD  0.  OOOE,  46  AAsmi  slroei,  Chicago,  111. 


Pew  fcr  AcMits.  $100  to  $800  por  mamtli 

elUB|r  omr  flmo  Book.  &  Blbloa. 

rite  to  a.  C.  JbOmnIjr  4i  C.,  Phlladelzbia,  Fa. 


AMERICAN  D  4  ^  I?  TV  rgl  gj  NO  PATENT, 

A  FOREIGN  Mr  JMl  M  Hi  iW  fl.  NO  PAY. 

L,  BINGHAM  k  OO.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MONEY  loaned 

prosperous  cikrs  in  5bune80ta,80  ait  to  net  lender 

70/  PER  ^ 

Wpjr  nually  In  N.  Y.Excbangi!.  Con. 
X_  renallveTalnatlonH.  Ami'leeecu. 
ritles.  14  years  sucoesaful  exite. 
rlnnoe.  The  bott  of  referencea, 
f  IVrito  for  Circular.  Address 

_ COCHRAN  &  NEWPORT,  St.  Payl,  MIdb. 

xhe:  western 

Farm  mortbage  go.  i 

l.awrence,Han.  ,<  flerato  iDveakintbt 
best  securities  lii  the  uiarket.  FIRST 
MortssMte  IXlAfifS  upon  improtm  I 
farms.  and  principal  pulil  onOayol  ; 

mstunty  In  New  York.  Fomls  proniptl,  i 
placed.  I-arge experience.  Nolosaes.  Send  ' 
for  drcQlar,  references  and  ssnnple  forms.  ' 
F.  M.  Pnaisa.  Pres.;  J.  T.  ^sax,  Tloa  I 
Pres.!  L.  H.  PxKsiNS.  Sec.;  Cass,  w  | 
OiuBiT,  Treaai  N.  F.  Babi,  Auditor.  j 

^  Employment  for.  Ladies. ' 

JP“.Cb*«"Ci«ySusnen<lerCoiniJ«nyofCI».  I' 

their  new  Stncklag  flnngartjii  for  •«!! 

fP  tadtw,  and  want  reliaMelsdy  srainito«!u  ! 
in  evm  howhold.  <kir  .genu  every-  1 
n\Hg7TVT7y”"y**-***.t«^y  ««««««  a«d  make  hand- 
I  }$*$/  scale  salsriM.  Write  st  once  (or  terms  sad  wt. 
cmeexclmivetsrrhory.  Addmm 
Mm  —  $-».«■  MmpmS.r  «tM<*MdL  gUs. 

—  Oy  I^aSlag  Fbofaiciaafl  racoaHacad  thoe  SuMNatm. 

DATCklTO  bought  sold  ob~  I 

■  JR  I  EN  I  A  Unbared.  Books  fy«e.  | 

PENSIONS  Widows,  Cblldreif,' Parents.  I 

—  '  '  „  Pension  now  INCREASED. 

Chargee  of  Desertion  removed ;  Dischargee  and  Bounty  ob¬ 
tained.  Horee  claims  now  paid.  Send  stamps  for  .Yew  laws 
^  Blanks.  Ool.  L.  BINGHAM,  Attsrney  since  1866  for 
Oaiaa  and  Patents,  Wosbingten,  D.  a 


XUM 


irrinted  by  Henry  RuaBcll.  30  V— ay  »treat,  N«w  torfc.i 


XUM 


LUTHEB-DAT  AT  THE  NATIONS  CAPITAL.  They  had  kept  careful  etatistics  during  the  first 
„  T  .  .  y®‘‘r,  and  since,  though  with  less  care;  but  the 

Miutta  Mlher  cut  the  tajvroot  of  the  Papa»  h  e-  flg„,e8  grew  to  such  proportions  that  the  manage- 
rarohy  when  he  ga^e  tbe  wor,d  an  open  Bible,  ,„ent  had  decided  that  their  announcement  would 


Md  in  his  own  person  vindicated  a  liberated  con- 


be  received  with  incredulity.  Though  the  mls- 


•elence  and  the  priesthood  of  all  believers.  The  „  .  „  .  ^  ^ 

.  ...  ,  o  J  8*0“  *8  yet  a  little  in  debt,  it  is  understood  that 

doom  of  the  papacy  is  as  certainly  fixed  as  was  . .  ^  .  T  .  .  ,  , 

-.  x-juj.  ‘•“8  renting  of  the  neat  and  cheap  sleeping- 

that  of  the  house  of  Saul  when  the  Lord  had  for-  _ _ _  t„  .u  .  v, 

w  1  T  .L  1.  a  .  a  .  au  rooms  In  the  three  stories  above  the  main  floor 

saken  him.  In  the  banning  of  the  sixteenth  „„„„  ..  .  ,  .u 

.  ,  x»  j  1  a  j  •  am  nearly  pays  the  current  expenses  for  the  super 

eentury,  papal  Borne  dominated  four  million  '  ^  /  *7  j  u.  u  i 

,,  ,  ..  ,  ,  rxi  j  au  tendent  (Mr.  J.  W.  Childs)  and  his  helpers, 

square  milee  of  the  earth’s  surface.  To-day  the  ,  ,,  a  „  / 

j  a  1  »  au  T»  a_a  ax..  aa  ““o  ^or  Warming,  lighting,  etc.  Messrs.  L.  P. 

principles  of  the  Protestant  Beformatlon  cover  _iv,u  i  j  xj  t  x.  _a  .  ^  ^ 

T.  ..a  Tlbbals  and  E.  A.  Morrison  spoke  briefly;  and 

fouiieen  million  square  miles.  If  you  would  con-  aau  u  _a  j  ^  K.  .  .. 

a  a.Ltaacaua—  a  jva  8hort  and  numorous  testimonies  by  those 

trast  the  fruit  of  the  two  systems,  you  need  but  uujx,  ,,  .a...  . 

lay  side  by  side  Germany  and  France,  England  this  agency,  the  repe- 

and  Spain,  ScoUand  and  Ireland,  the  United  States  f  ^  ,  Fanny  Crosby,  always  a 

and  Mexico  warm  friend  of  the  Mission,  the  occasion  seemed 

,  .  xk  1  a  X  au  1.  greatly  encouraging  and  influential  for  good ;  and 

The  calumnies  of  Borne  against  Luther  have  .  a,  x.  ,  .  ® . 

..  ,  .  iai.-w  .aj  au.  US  ocouTrlng  lu  tlie  Bowcry,  and  thus  right  in  the 

their  fittest  answer  In  the  honors  of  to-day  to  his  ,  ,  m  uud 

memory  after  four  hundred  years.  The  whole  of  wickedness  and  folly  of  the 

Christendom,  the  world  of  free  thought  and  of  «ity.  “  remarkable  and  prophetic  of  the  coming 
free  men  in  the  Church  and  out  of  the  Church,  kingdom  in  the  most  unlikely  places. 

hall  Martin  Luther  as  does  Michelet,  the  great  -  - 

emancipator  of  modem  thought.  A  WOBD  OF  expi.ination  fbos  bev.  s.  j.  fishkb. 

The  Capitol  City  (and  papal  Borne  is  Influential  n  ig  far  from  being  wish  to  be  drawn  into 


here)  is  soon  to  have  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  any  controversy  in  the  White  case.  But  I  must 
the  Eeformer  in  a  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  insist  that  when  Mr.  White  charges  me  with  hav- 
dty.  in  front  of  the  Memorial  Lutheran  Church-  jng  touched  upon  matters  irrelevant  in  my  state- 
astaudlog  protest  looking  upon  the  Capitol,  where  ^ent  of  the  action  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  ration’s  laws  are  made,  and  upon  the  Execu-  hg  has  overlooked  the  true  sUte  of  the  case.  He 
tive  Mansion;  a  protest  against  all  enslavement  ig  doubtless  ignorant  that  the  visit  of  the  commit 
of  conscience  and  of  men,  whether  from  civil  or  and  his  refusal  to  answer  any  questions  or 


eodesikstical  usurpation. 


give  them  any  satisfaction  concerning  his  doc- 


It  was  fitting  that  a  great  meeting  should  be  trinal  views,  are  matters  of  record  on  the  minutes 
held  in  Waslilngton  on  Luther-day.  It  was  a  un-  Qf  presbytery.  This  statement  may  be  a  surprise 
ion  meeting,  for  Luther  is  the  common  property  jq  him,  but  if  he  will  examine  the  records  of  the 
of  the  whole  Protestant  world.  Too  large  for  a  presbytery  of  Huntingdon  he  will  find  these  items 
oonlinent,  and  filling  the  centuries,  ho  was  far-  part  and  parcel  of  the  entire  action  of  that 
thest  from  founding  a  sect.  •  Not  by  any  means  presbytery. 

faultless,  (for  a  strong,  rugged  nature  like  his  nec-  gg  from  being  irrelevant  these  matters 
essarily  liad  great  faults, )th@.Evangelical  Church,  came  directly  before  the  Committee  of  Synod,  and 
ttie  product  of  the  Beformatlon,  dare  not  be  com-  ^gre  deemed  so  important  that  in  its  first  report 
pressed  into  an  iron  inouldv  with  the  image  and  — before  the  enlargement  of  the  Committee — em- 
sopciscription  even  of  Luther  upon  it.  pbatic  reference  was  made  to  this  phase  of  the 

De-Spite  the  clouds  and  rain  of  last  Lord's  day,  case,  and  it  was  closely  connected  with  the  ulti- 
tbe  Memorial  Church,  onerof  the  largest  in  the  mate  action  of  Synod.  I  have  no  intention  of  de- 
oity,  was  far  too  small  to  aocommodate  the  throng  fending  the  Presbytery  or  the  Synod — for  it  is  not 
tiiat  crowded  it  long  liefore  the  appointed  liour.  a  question  of  defense — but  when  I  am  accused  of 
Aisles  and  vestibules  and,  galteries  were  all  pack-  travelling  outside  of  the  records,  or  foisting  into 
ed",  a  patient  audience,  many  of  them  standing  for  ^j,g  g^^g  matters  not  germane,  I  have  only  this  to 
mocb’1.han  two  hours  dorlngf  tlie  interesting  ser-  reply,  that  the  action  of  Synod  and  my  report 
vice.  Kev.  Dr.  Bartlett  pf  _the  New  York-avenue  vrere  drawn  wholly  and  solely  from  the  records  of 
Presbyterian  Church,  spoke  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  Presbytery  which  came  before  Synod.  It  was  be- 
He  said  they  “  were  hardly  two  characters  that  cause  Synod  refused  to  touch  upon  matters  Irrele- 
would  be  suggested  for  ocimparison  or  contrast.  He  vant  and  beyond  its  supervision  that  it  took  its 
had  visited  the  birtliplade  of  the  great  Eeformer,  {jnai  action.  It  may  seem  easy  and  desirable  for 
ttie  church  in  which  he  last  preached,  and  the  spot  a  groat  Synod  like  that  of  Pennsylvania  to  be 
where  ho  had  rendered  up  his  spirit  to  God.  The  waiting  for  the  hints  which  common  fame  sup- 
place  seemed  pervad<ed 'by  the  intense  spirit  of  that  piiea.  But  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  the 
great  man.  At  Geneva  he  had  wandered  over  the  way ;  and  so  far  it  seems  necessary  that  when  one 
ground  where  Calvin.' had  performed  his  great  of  its  Presbyteries  is  accused  of  illegality  or  cruel- 
works.  The  character  of  Luther  was  that  of  the  some  one  shall  appear  on  the  floor  of  Synod 
largest  German  man,  and  in  his  sphere  Calvin  was  with  manliness  enough  to  appeal  in  an  orderly 
the  largest  Frenchman.  One  was  a  man  of  the  way  and  defend  th.at  which  he  feels  to  be  right, 
people,  working  with  brawn  and  brain.  The  other  Such  a  one  would  have  received  tlie  kindest  treat- 
worked  in  narrow  lines,  but  to  the  same  great  end  ment,  for  there  were  few  present  unwilling  to  see 
by  different  means.  .’  .  Some  deeds,  it  was  true,  exact  justice  done.  But  it  is  not  consistent  with 
could  bo  admitted  of  both  that  in  the  light  of  to-  t^e  dignity  of  Synod  to  try  one  of  its  Presbyters 
day  were  great  wrpngs ;  but  these  were  the  files  on  t^e  mere  force  of  rumor,  or  the  statements  of 
in  the  amber  of  their  manhood,  and  by  the  prepon-  anonymous  writers  and  papers  which  are  scarcely 
derance  of  the  good,  sliowed  that  they  were  but  jn  sympathy  with  the  desire  of  the  Presbyterian 
men.  These  two  men  never  met,  but  in  their  fel-  Church  to  see  that  its  mini.stry  are  true  to  their 
lowship  in  Christ,  made  majestic  by  the  great  ordination  vows,  and  firm  in  their  adherence  to  its 
truth  to  which  they  devoted  their  lives,  Calvin  was  creed.  S.  J.  Fisheb. 

the  great  theologian,  Luther  the  great  reformer;  Pittsburgh, 
for  no  one  mentioned  reform  but  his  name  was  the 

only  one  suggested.  He  was  the  heart,  the  centre,  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL. 

and  the  motive  power  that  had  sent  down  to  us  .v  t>  t  .  • 

„  The  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  Presbyterian 

olvll  and  religious  liberty,  Hqppital  was  duly  observed  at  the  Collegiate  Rc- 


nusuiuii  was  uuiy  ooserveu  at  ine  ooiicgiaic  xvc- 
Mr.  Justice  Strong,  late  of  the  Supreme  Court,  -  ,  u  .  xx  ..u  .  x,  ,  •  u.u 

»  formed  Church  in  Fifth  avenue  at  Forty-eighth 
traced  the  vital  connection  between  the  work  of  .  o  j  »  i  .  .u 

wiH/x-u  K  1,  street,  on  Sunday  evening  last— the  very  numerous 

the  EefomMition  and  our  civil  blessings,  as  he  ^  a  ,  ,  . 

\  .  X.,  ..  X  .L  i  XX  x>  attendance  and  the  unflagging  interest  of  the  oc- 

spokeof  Lut  eran  ^  ^  casion  seeming  to  abundantly  justify  the  change 

kin  of  Wie  Congrega  ona  urc  spo  o  u  ^r  pj^oe  and  time,  the  anniversary  having  hereto- 


and  Religious  Freedom.  "Freedom  of  thought 


fore  been  merely  accented  by  the  reading  of  ro¬ 


under  the  Kuidanoe  of  God’s  Word  makes  man  a  i.i  i.  ,  »  ,  i  u  i”  »  .t. 

uuucx  fcuo  guiuaixiTc  ^  ports,  with  brief  remarks,  in  the  chapel  of  the 

•hristian:  wkitiout  Gods  Word  it  makes  him  a  f"  ,,  ,  .  j 

vunsiinii,  wMniuuv  a  hospital.  On  a  week-day  afternoon. 


freethinker:  red  republicanism  and  Ingersolllsm 
are  Identical.”  The  theme  of  Rev.  S.  H.  Green  of 
the  Baptist  Church  was  Luther  and  Protestant- 


Mr.  John  T.  Agnew  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
presided,  and  the  devotional  exercises  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Cliambers.  At  the  outset  of 


Ism.  The  relation  of  Wesley  and  his  great  work  remarks.  Dr.  John  Hall  referred  witli  peculiar 
to  Luther  enthu  tie  au  enoe,  as  ev.  .  .  appropriateness  to  the  severe  lo.ss  the  hospital  had 

McKenny  told  the  familiar  story  of  Mr.  M  esley  s  ^^,3^ 

oonversion  and  peace  through  Luther  s  preface  to  benefactors,  viz :  Robert  L.  Stuart  (Dec. 

the  Galatians.  Rev,  F.  D.  Power,  Chaplain  of  the  William  E.  Dodge  (Feb.  9,  1883),  and  ex- 

House  of  Representatives,  and  pastor  of  the  late  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  who  at  the  time  of  his  de- 

President  Garfield,  spoke  earaes  y  o  e  power  (soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Dodge)  was  the 

of  LuUier  In  the  Present  Luteer  in  the  present,  p,«sident  of  the  hospital.  Gov.  Morgan  and  Mr. 
said  the  pa^ct-  of  the  emor  a  ®  Dodge,  he  said,  were  too  well  known  to  need  any 

©losing  address,  is  a  prophecy  of  Luther  in  the  mention  on  this  occasion,  but  this  was  the 

Future.  With  the  unclasp^  Bible  the  liberated  ^,3^  ^.pp^rtunity  he  had  had  of  referring  to  the 
eenscierioe,  and  the  un  ty  o  ™  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Stuart,  as  tliat  gentleman  had 

lustrated  in  this  meet  ng  an  a  over  m  rs  requested  him  to  make  no  mention  of  it  in  his  fu- 
tian  world  to-day,  the  triump  i  o  ®  ***■  neral  seymon.  No  man  did  more  with  less  regard 

pies  of  the  Reformation,  under  God,  is  a^ured  p^p^j^^ity  ^han  Mr.  Stuart.  The  question  he 
These  fundamental  prinelples,  the  pivotal  ^int  pongtantly  propounded  to  himself,  was  "What 
around  which  our  whole  ecclesiast.cism  revolves, 

whether  we  follow  u  nox  01  ^as  the  underlying  and  controlling  motive  which 

Wesley,  are  to  be  the  triumphing  principles  of  our 

common  Christianity.  The  ironclad  dogmatism  of  philanthropv.  It  having  appeared  from  the 

the  sects  must  yield  to  the  teachings  of  the  divine 
Word,  the  onl#’ symbol  that  will  stand  the  test  of 

year  were  Roman 

the  ages.  Our  Protestant  Church  is  essentially  catholics,  Dr.  Hall  concluded  his  remarks  by  say- 
one  to-day-one  not  in  form,  but  in  faith  and  in  hospital  was  founded,  much 

8P*rl*^  fault  w’as  found  with  its  name,  and  many  com- 

Thls  great  memorial  meeting,  in  the  rugged  pjj^i,ied  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  founders 
language  of  our  heroic  reformer,  was  such  as  ^  narrow,  sectarian  Institution.  If  any 

would  vex  tbe  Pope  and  anger  the  devil.  To  the  ^ne  thinks  so  now,  let  him  look  over  ti.e  report  of 
Christian,  it  was  a  beautiful  microcosm  mirroring  hospital  for  the  past  year,  and  ho  will  see  that 
the  one  holy  Catholic  Church,  diverse  in  its  unity,  tbe  1,223  patients  admitted,  C08  (almost  50  per 
and  beautiful  In  its  diversity.  Of  course,  Ein  ggnt.)  were  Roman  Catholics.  As  to  Romanism, 
Festo  Burg,  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Reformers,  j  jjave  very  pronounced  and  decided  opinions: 
was  sung,  rugged  indeed,  but  Scriptural,  as  the  ^ut  it  is  one  thing  to  have  strong  convictions 
man  who  wrote  it  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago.  against  Romanism  as  a  system,  and  another  to 
The  rich.  Scriptural  hymnology  of  the  Church  has  ^  kindness  to  a  Roman  Catholic, 

its  birth  In  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century.  jjelp  him  in  the  journey  of  life.”  Dr.  Hall 
and  how  juicy  and  soul-nvurishing  it  is,  only  those  jjoped  that  all  who  could,  would  contribute  to  the 
know  who  are  familiar  with  this  thrilling  page  in  Institution. 


the  history  of  God’s  Church. 

And  DOW  what  spiritual  blessing  is  to  come  to 


Visiting  Surgeon  George  F.  Shrady,  M.D.,  gave 
a  very  graphic,  not  to  say  harrowing,  description 


God’s  people  through  thisquarto-centennial  review  of  everyday  life  in  the  hospital,  and  the  general 
of  the  work  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  and  Calvin  routine  of  the  dally  medical  work.  The  Doctor 
and  Zwingle,  God  s  heroes,  leading  the  sacrament-  descended  to  particulars,  among  other  things  pay- 
al  host  from  Medleeval  darkness  into  the  light  and  tribute  to  the  celerity  of  the  ambulance  horse 
life  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  ?  God  will  gUe  «<j)an.”  At  the  time  of  the  terrible  "  Rlverdale  ” 
the  answer  in  His  providence.  B.  explosion  this  fine  roadster  was  only  eighteen 

minutes  in  going  from  the  hospital  to  the  imme- 
diate  scene  of  the  catastrophe.  Dan  had  made 
THZ  MZBSIDN  AT  86  BOWXBT.  his  mile  under  four  minutes,  with  two  persons  in 


THE  MZSBIDN  AT  86  BOWXBT. 


The  recent  anniversary  of  the  Bowery AHsslon  the  ambulance! 
and  Young  Men’s  Home  was  an  occasion  of  inter-  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  of  Cleveland  was  the 
est.  The  Home  occupies  a  large  building  at  36  next  speaker,  and  his  address  was  one  of  special 
Bowery,  one  of  the  most  central  spots  in  the  interest  and  pertinence.  He  dwelt  upon  the  med- 
entire  city.  Young  men,  and  indeed  those  of  all  leal  work  at  our  several  foreign  mission  stations, 
ages,  forlorn  and  without  friends,  drift  up  and  Though  the  general  public  was  little  aware  of  the 
down  that  avenue  in  great  numbers.  Saloons  and  extent  and  great  usefulness  of  this  arm  of  the  mis- 
entioemexits  to  spend  money  and  manhood  for  slonary  service  in  heathen  lands,  it  was  no  new 
nailght,  aite  on  every  hand.  But  right  there,  for  thing.  Its  necessity,  on  tbe  score  of  humanity, 
three  years  pant,  without  the  omission  of  a  day  or  and  its  advantages  as  an  auxiliary  agency  in  the 
night,  hymns  of  praise  and  the  invitations  of  the  grand  work  of  reformation,  had  long  been  settled 
Gospel  have  sounded  out  across  the  thronged  ave-  and  acted  upon.  Dr.  Mitchell  went  into  particu- 
nuox  smiting  tbe  astonished  ears  of  many  a  wan-  lars  relative  to  the  hospitals  and  general  medical 
derhr  far  from  home,  and  causing  him  to  pause,  to  work  in  China,  Japan,  Slam,  India,  Syria,  and 
loo^t  In,  nod  presently  to  accept  a  kind  invitation  gther  lands.  Our  mission  fields  are  dotted  with 
to  4  seat  ia  that  cheerful  hall.  There  are  no  stairs  hospitals ;  thus  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
to  ascend,  and  the  place  of  meeting  Is  as  cheerful,  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  deaf  are 
as  open  aad  aoeessible  from  the  sidewalk  as  any  made  to  hear,  even  as  in  the  days  of  tbe  Apostles, 
of  the  liquor  saloons  with  which  it  may  be  said  to  though  not  in  the  same  miraculous  way. 
aloeely  oompete  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  The  annual  report  of  the  Hospital  shows  that 
Thasarvioss  on  this  oocasion,  as  we  believe  from  j  1,223  patients  have  been  admitted  to  the  institution 
the  start  three  years  ago,  were  under  the  general  during  the  year;  and  including  those  in  the  Hos- 
eharge  of  the  Bov.  A.  O.  Bulitfeon.  In  the  course  pital  at  the  last  report  1,297  have  been  treated, 
of  remark,  he  said  that  it  had  been  open  for  1,100  492  were  discharged  cured,  530  were  discharged 
nights  in  succession,  and  during  that  time  tbe  at-  improved,  and  85  died.  Of  those  who  died  22 
tendance  had  aggregated  100,000.  Fall  ten  thou-  were  in  a  dying  condition  when  admitted  to  the 
sand  of  these  had  repaired  to  tbe  oonvenlent  room  Hospital.  The  rapid  increase  of  benevolent  work 
1b  tbe  rear,  at  the  dose  of  servioe,  as  Inquirers.  Is  most  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  one-half  of 


all  the  patients  treated  since  the  Hospital  was 
opened  have  been  cared  for  in  the  past  three 
years.  Forty-three  per  cent,  of  all  admissions 
during  the  year  have  been  brought  by  the  ambu¬ 
lance  in  response  to  calls  from  the  Twenty-third 
and  Twenty-eighth  police  precincts.  Nearly  all 
were  accident  cases,  and  most  were  workingmen 
injured  while  engaged  upon  the  many  new  build¬ 
ings  in  the  district  east  of  Central  Park.  All 
these  patients  were  in  the  wards,  receiving  the 
best  care,  within  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  call 
had  reached  the  Hospital. 

Messrs.  McKay,  Trowbridge  and  Brewster  have 
donated  a  new  ambulance  to  the  Hospital.  Almost 
every  nationality  and  walk  of  life  and  all  religious 
persuasions  have  been  represented  among  the 
patients.  It  has  cost  to  maintain  the  institution 
during  the  year  $48,739.54,  while  the  income  has 
been  $45,714.62.  The  bequest  of  the  late  Robert 
L.  Stuart  of  $59,000,  contingent  upon  $100,000  be¬ 
ing  raised,  has  been  secured,  giving  the  Income 
of  $150,000  as  an  endowment  fund. 

eumnt 

PKRSOlVAli  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

There  were  8,621  marriages  in  Philadelphia  last 
year,  an  increase  of  952  over  the  previous  year. 

Harper's  Weekly  says  that  Mr.  Thomas  Nast 
has  been  very  seriously  ill  with  pneumonia  at  his 
home  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  but  is  recovering. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent,  who  has  frequently  been 
heard  as  a  lecturer  on  “That  Boy,”  now  discuss¬ 
es  “That  Boy’s  Sister.” 

The  exposition  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  has 
just  closed,  was  visited  during  the  102  days  of  its 
continuance  by  800,000  persons. 

George  D.  Robinson  will  be  the  third  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  directly  descended  from  Dolor 
Davis,  who  came  over  in  1035.  The  other  two 
were  John  Davis  and  John  D.  Long. 

Noros,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Jeanette  ex¬ 
pedition,  is  going  to  canvass  Boston  for  Mrs.  De 
Long's  edition  of  her  husband’s  journal.  He  says 
he  has  had  enough  of  Arctic  experience. 

Maithew  Arnold  was  in  Boston  on  Tuesday, 
election  day,  and  made  full  use  of  his  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  study  the  peculiar  features  of  an  American 
election. 

The  committee  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Asso¬ 
ciation  having  in  charge  the  fund  for  a  monument 
to  Gen.  Meade,  will  have  an  equestrian  statue 
made.  The  fund  on  hand  now  amounts  to  $30,000. 

Ex-Gov.  Coburn  of  Maine  recently  sold  $800,000 
worth  of  Western  land  in  a  single  lot,  and  it  Is 
said  that  it  was  the  largest  sale  of  country  prop¬ 
erty  ever  made  in  the  United  States  by  a  single 
individual. 

The  statue  of  Washington  in  course  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  tlie  city  of  Philadelphia  is  the  work  of 
the  Gorman  sculpture  Rudolph  Siomering  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  whose  statue  of  Marlin  Luther  was  unvailed 
at  Eisleben  on  Saturday. 

Charles  Sumner’s  old  house  in  Washington  is 
now  a  hotel  “annex”  ;  Edward  Everett’s  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  War  Department  office ;  and  so  Is  the 
house  in  which  Seward  was  nearly  murdered  at 
the  time  of  Lincoln’s  assassination;  Chase’s 
“  Edgewood ”  stands  empty;  Stanton’s  and  Ham¬ 
ilton  Fish’s  houses  are  boarding-houses  now ;  and 
Daniel  “Webstor’s  former  residence  has  been  con- 
verted  into  a  beer  saloon.  * 

There  were  1641  railroad  accidents  throughout 
the  country  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 
killing  476  persons  and  injuring  1801.  The  yearly 
average  for  the  four  years  ended  at  the  same  time 
was  1348  accidents,  386  killed  and  1480  hurt. 
During  September  there  were  158  accidents,  44 
persons  being  killed,  and  183  hurt,  and  half  of 
these  casualties  were  caused  by  negligence  in  op¬ 
erating. 

Chief  Early  of  the  Ottawas  in  the  Indian 
tory  says  that  his  tribe  numbers  about  250,  that  It 
has  about  15,000  acres  of  land,  and  cultivates  a 
good  deal  and  rents  more,  that  it  is  self-sustaining 
and  prosperous,  and  that  35  or  40  per  cent,  of  the 
children  go  to  a  mission  school.  There  is  great 
interest  in  religious  matters,  and  the  entire  tribe 
is  or  will  bo  Christianized,  and  “a  criminal  occur¬ 
rence  is  rare  indeed.” 

An  invention  which  promises  to  be  a  great  boom 
to  the  South,  is  a  new  machine  for  picking  cotton, 
which  has  been  successfully  tested.  The  cost  of 
picking  the  late  crop  by  hand  was  $50,000,000,  or 
at  the  rate  of  $7  a  bale.  The  machine  picker  has 
a  capacity  of  2  )0  pounds  an  hour  at  a  cost  of  $1  a 
bale.  It  is  estimated  that  a  third  of  the  crop  has 
been  left  in  the  field  in  seasons  past,  because  of 
the  l.ack  of  hands.  The  machine  will  save  this. 

Mayor  Edson  held  a  conference  last  week  with 
the  State  Board  of  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
with  a  view  to  the  reforming  of  the  civil  service 
of  the  city.  Tho  rules  and  regulations  prepared 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Mayor,  were  presented 
and  road.  They  provide  for  competitive  and  oth¬ 
er  examinations  for  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  service  of  tho  city.  The  Board  recommended 
that  tlie  employes  in  the  several  departments  be 
classified  in  regard  to  pay,  so  that  men  perform¬ 
ing  the  same  kind  of  work  will  receive  the  same 
pay.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  classifica¬ 
tion  whatever,  some  men,  according  to  Mr.  Burt, 
receiving  fifty  per  cent,  more  pay  than  others  for 
performing  precisely  the  same  work. 

In  order  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  National 
bank  note  circulation,  Mr.  New,  assistant  secreta¬ 
ry  of  tho  treasury,  suggests  the  Issue  of  fifty 
years  3  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  say  $509,- 
000,000,  Into  which  the  4  and  4J  per  cents  shall  be 
convertible,  the  bonds  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
circulation.  Mr.  New  believes  that  such  bonds 
would  eagerly  be  sought  by  the  National  banks  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  all  fears  for  the  safety  and 
permanency  of  the  National  banking  system  would 
bo  removed.  He  argues  that  the  goneratten  which 
expended  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and 
seven  billions  of  money  to  put  down  the  rebellion, 
ought  not  to  be  required  to  pay  the  whole  of  tho 
National  debt,  but  that  a  reasonable  amount 
should  be  left  at  interest  to  be  paid  fifty  years 
hence. 

Preparations  are  going  on  for  tho  celebration  of 
Evacuation  Day,  which  indicate  tliat  it  will  bo  a 
great  affair.  A  parade  of  400  steam  vessels  on  the 
river,  making  a  line  twenty  miles  long,  is  mention¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  features  to  be  expected.  At  the 
unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Washington  on  the 
steps  of  the  Sub-Treasury  on  Evacuation  Day, 
George  W.  Lane.will  preside.  Prayer  will  be  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs.  Royal 
Phelps,  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  (Commerce,  will  report  to  Mr.  Lane, 
President  of  the  Chamber,  the  completion  of  the 
work  committed  to  the  committee’s  charge.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cleveland  will  unveil  the  statue ;  Mr.  Lane 
will  tender  the  statue  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States ;  President  Arthur  (it  is  hoped)  will 
accept  the  statue  for  the  Government;  George 
William  Curtis  will  deliver  the  oration ;  the  as¬ 
semblage  will  sing  “  Old  Hundred,"  and  Assistant 
Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  will  contlude  the  cei*©- 
monics  with  the  benediction. 

Maj.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner  of  New  York,  Judge 
Advocate  of  the  United  States  Army,  read  a  paper 
the  other  evening  before  the  New  England  Histor¬ 
ical  and  Genealogical  Society  in  Boston,  on  “  The 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  France  under  Louis 
XVI.”  Major  Gardiner  gave  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  organization  of  the  parent  society 
by  officers  who  had  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  on  their  retiring  to  private  life.  Branches 
were  organized  in  the  several  States  of  the 
Union,  and  one  was  established  in  France.  It 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  ooiisent  of  the  King 
before  accepting  tho  honor  of  wearing  the  bald 
eagle,  the  badge  of  the  Society.  This,  however, 


was  readily  obtained,  and  the  favor  was  the  more 
highly  prized  as  consent  had  been  refused  to  wear 
the  decorations  of  the  orders  of  other  countries. 
The  Society  was  very  popular  in  France,  and  ad¬ 
mission  was  eagerly  sought  by  French  officers 
whose  services  in  this  country  entitled  them  (to 
the  honor. 

THE  NEW  TIME  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Nearly  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  issued  instructions  for  the  changing  of 
their  office  clocks  and  the  watches  of  their  em¬ 
ployes  at  noon  of  the  20th  inst. ;  and  when  the  ob¬ 
servations  taken  at  the  United  States  Observatory 
at  Washington  determined  the  moment  when  the 
sun  had  crossed  the  seventy-fifth  meridian  of 
longitude  at  noon,  the  time  was  telegraphed 
throughout  the  country  by  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  and  there  was  a  general  re¬ 
setting  of  clocks  and  watches.  The  time  balls 
throughout  the  country  dropped  at  the  appointed 
moment,  which,  at  New  York  City,  is  three  minutes 
and  fifty-eight  seconds  slower  than  the  old  time. 
This  change  has  not  as  yet  overcome  all  oppo¬ 
sition,  but  its  utility  is  obvious.  Prof.  J.  K.  Rees 
of  Columbia  College,  lecturing  last  week  to  the 
Engineering  Society  of  the  School  of  Mines  on 
the  subject,  said  that  in  a  few  years  the  system 
would  be  extended,  probably,  over  the  globe,  and 
in  time  it  was  hoped  that  a  universal  standard 
would  bo  agreed  on  for  scientific  purposes  through¬ 
out  tho  world. 

DESTRUCTIVE  FIRES. 

A  terrible  fire  at  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  broke  out  at 
noon  on  the  12th  in  the  United  Stales  Hotel,  and 
fanned  by  a  gale  of  wind,  spread  so  rapidly  that 
by  three  o’clock  sixteen  street-fronts  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  including  the  Odd  Follows’  Hall,  the 
Academy  of  Music,  the  Herald  office  row,  and  the 
Opera  House.  The  loss  is  variously  estimated  at 
$750,000  to  $1,000,000.  A  great  many  of  tho  dwell¬ 
ings  burned  were  occupied  by  the  poorest  classes 
of  Americans,  Poles,  and  Hungarians.  By  actual 
count  200  houses  were  burned  and  500  families 
made  homeless  and  destitute.  Assistance  was 
promptly  provided,  however ;  Mr.  Joseph  Robbins 
at  once  commenced  building  a  row  of  houses,  a 
concert  was  given  for  their  benefit,  and  contribu¬ 
tions  were  received  from  all  sections. 

At  Norfolk,  Va.,  a  fire  consumed  on  the  14th 
tho  Norfolk  and  Western  Freight  Warehouse,  and 
another  one  containing  7,090  bales  of  cotton  and 
other  merchandise,  tho  total  loss  being  some 
$250,000. 

On  tho  same  day  a  rolling  mill  and  a  nail  fac¬ 
tory  belonging  to  the  Norton  Iron  Works  at  Ash¬ 
land,  Ky.,  were  burned,  and  $200,000  is  tho  value 
of  the  destroyed  property,  A  thousand  men  were 
thrown  out  of  employment. 

WEST  POINT. 

There  were  at  tho  West  Point  Military  Academy 
fifty-five  professors  and  commissioned  officers, 
and  311  cadets  on  Sept.  1st,  the  date  of  Gen. 
Merritt’s  report.  The  good  healtli  of  all  appears 
from  the  statement  that  there  were  no  deaths  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  among  the  cadets,  officers,  or  soldiers. 

This  year  for  tlie  first  time  instruction  has  been 
given  in  swimming.  Sixty-seven  members  of  tho 
class  which  entered  in  June  who  could  not  swim 
were  taught,  and  at  the  end  of  tho  instruction 
three-fourths  of  tlie  class  could  swim  the  Hudson 
river,  and  all  the  class,  with  two  exceptions,  were 
good  swimmers.  Excellent  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  tho  instruction  in  tlio  gymnasium. 
The  instruction  in  tlie  department  of  practical 
military  engineering  has  been  most  thorough. 
Practical  instruction  has  also  been  givea  the 
graduating  and  present  first  classes  in  bridge- 
building.  The  average  cost  of  subsisting  eacli 
cadet  during  tho  last  year  was  $17.92  per  month. 

In  concluding  his  report  Gen.  Merritt  calls  at- 
tentlon  to  the  departments  of  instruction,  in  which 
I  Tie  says  there  is  everything  to  commend,  and  that 
it  would  be  strange  if  the  young  officers  turned 
out  by  the  Academy  at  the  present  were  not  ex¬ 
ceptionally  superior. 

The  Hamilton  College  Bicycle  Club  has  been 
organized  among  the  students  of  the  college. 
The  club  expects  to  have  over  thirty  wheels  in  use 
next  Spring. 

FR09I  ABROAD. 

The  official  returns  show  that  the  healthiest 
class  of  peoiile  in  Great  Britain  are  the  Inmates  of 
prisons,  where  simple  diet,  regular  houre,  and  ex¬ 
ercise  are  compulsory.  But  the  eases  of  insanity 
among  tho  convicts  are  out  of  proportion  to  tlie 
number  of  other  ailments. 

Cardinal  Manning  admits  in  a  Paris  interview, 
that  there  will  never  bo  a  diploiiiatic  link  estab¬ 
lished  between  England  and  Pupal  Romo. 

The  importation  of  cattle  into  England  from  the 
United  States  is  steadily  increasing — this  while 
Mr.  Henry  Chapin,  M.P,  for  Lincolnshire,  con¬ 
tinues  his  efforts  to  induce  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  movement. 

It  appears  that  Queen  Victoria  lias  a  jester,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Wallelt,  who  has  just  celebrated  his  seven¬ 
ty-sixth  birtliday. 

A  telegram  of  the  15th  states  that  the  conserva¬ 
tive  students  of  St.  Andrew’s  Univei’sity  have 
withdrawn  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Mallocli  for  the 
rectorship,  and  now  propose  Mr.  Edward  Gibson, 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Dublin  University,  as 
their  candidate  against  Hon.  James  Russell  Low¬ 
ell,  United  States  Minister  to  England.  Mr.  Lowell 
was  nominated  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  as  he  is  well 
supported,  the  prospect  of  his  success  is  good. 
The  proposal  of  ids  name  for  the  office  Is  a  com¬ 
pliment  without  precedent.  Lord  Reay,  who  was 
mentioned  as  another  candidate,  refused  to  be  his 
rival. 

Semi-official  journals  in  Paris  say  that  the 
French  squadron  in  Chinese  waters  will  bo  rein¬ 
forced,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Viceroy 
of  Canton  Is  assisting  the  Black  Flags.  A  Berlin 
paper  stated  on  the  15th,  that  Germany  will  send 
a  special  envoy  to  Pekin  to  exert  his  influence  in 
behalf  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  questions 
pending. 

The  announcement  of  the  visit  of  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Glers  of  Russia  to  Prince  Bismarck,  naturally 
excites  more  interest  in  Europe  than  tho  trip  of 
the  German  Crown  Prince  to  Spain.  Coiijeclure 
is  lost  concerning  the  object  of  this  visit  of  tho 
Russian  Minister  to  the  great  German  statesman, 
but  there  is  no  lack  of  weighty  materials  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  For  some  time  ihe  political  relations  of 
Germany  and  Russia  have  been  considerably 
strained,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importince  to 
both  to  establish  them  on  a  bettor  footing. 
Should  Russia  be  admitted  to  tho  alliance  wltli 
Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  such  a  combination 
of  military  power  would  reduce  to  a  minimum  tho 
danger  of  war  In  Europe,  except  what  may  arise 
from  the  discontents  and  revolutionary  tendenuioa 
of  oppressed  subjects.  This  is  a  danger  against 
I  which  neither  triple  alliances  nor  diplomallo  ar- 
I  rangements  can  make  adequate  provision. 

England  has  a  new  portrait  of  Shakespoaro. 

I  Where  it  oame  from  Is  not  stated ;  but  it  is  beau- 
'  tifully  painted  dn  copper,  and  seems  to  be  accept- 
;  ed  as  genuine,  and  painted  from  life  before  ho  had 
obtained  his  greatest  popularity.  It  shows  him  at 
his  greatest  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  apparently 
I  at  about  thirty-five,  with  the  familiar  drooping 
'  collar  and  massive  forehead  and  the  well-known 
deep-eyed  pensive  expression  of  face,  which  is 
I  given  the  front  view. 

I  Dr.  Stocker,  Chaplain  to  the  German  Court,  was 
-  announced  to  speak  at  Memorial  Hall  on  the  14th, 

’  on  “Christian  Socialism.”  Although  admission 
was  by  ticket,  a  large  number  of  Socialists  took 
i  possession  of  the  hall  and  created  groat  disorder. 
I  They  hooted  Dr.  Stocker,  and  unfurled  red  flags. 
;  The  “Marseillaise”  was  sung,  and  the  platform 
:  was  carried  with  cheers  forthe  “  next  revolution.” 
1  Dr.  Stocker  was  finally  obliged  to  retire,  and  the 
,  meeting  afterwards  dispersed. 


Anti-tobacco  societies  are  being  formed  through¬ 
out  England. 

Michael  Davitt  has  left  Ireland  to  other  labor¬ 
ers,  and  has  engaged  to  stump  England  for  the 
land  reform  union,  an  English  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  present  proprie¬ 
tary  system.  Mr.  Davltt’s  opinions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  have  made  his  relations  with  the  other  Irish 
leaders  Increasingly  disagreeable,  and  he  will  find 
it  much  pleasanter  to  meet  the  Tory  opposition, 
which  does  not  hesitate  to  threaten  the  horse- 
pond  to  all  Englishmen  who  dare  to  support  him 
in  his  agitation. 

The  Orangemen,  in  obedience  to  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Government,  abstained  from  assem¬ 
bling  at  Garrison  on  the  15th,  as  they  had  arrang¬ 
ed,  but  the  Nationalists  assembled  to  the  number 
of  four  thousand.  The  meeting  was  Interfered 
with  however  by  the  magistrate,  who  at  the 
head  of  a  force  of  cavalry,  infantry  and  police, 
read  the  Government’s  proclamation  forbidding 
the  meeting,  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  member  of 
Parliament  and  editor  of  the  United  Ireland,  ad¬ 
vised  the  people  to  respect  tho  law.  Tho  crowd 
thereupon  dispersed. 

A  Madrid  dispatch  of  the  17th,  says  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  Gen.  Lopez  Dominguez,  Minister  of 
War,  insists  upon  the  adoption  of  universal  suf¬ 
frage  ia  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  and 
refuses  absolutely  to  accept  theSagasta  comprom¬ 
ise,  which  gives  the  right  of  suffrage  to  those  who 
can  read  and  write.  The  majority  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  are  willing  to  accept  this  compromise,  in  order 
to  secure  a  united  Liberal  governmer.t. 

It  is  stated  that  a  deputation  from  King  Alfon¬ 
so’s  Uhlan  regiment  will  cecompany  Crown  Prince 
Frederick  William  to  Spain.  Preparations  are 
being  made  at  Valencia  to  give  tho  Prince  a  hearty 
welcome.  Tho  festivities  will  include  a  visit  to 
Camp  Paterna,  a  gala  performance  at  the  theatre, 
and  a  banquet.  Precaiitionarj'  measures  against 
a  revolutionary  outbreak  were  taken  last  week  at 
Cadiz,  Feirol,  Soo  de  Urgel,  and  Pampeluna. 

A  circular  of  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Finance 
states  that  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  tlie 
budget  shows  a  surplus. 

The  fact  appeared  at  tho  late  manoeuvres  of  the 
French  army  that  France,  in  case  of  war,  could 
put  into  the  field  199,000  more  infantry  and  594 
more  guns  than  could  Germany.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  tho  latter  nation  has  the 
most  effective  standing  army  that  has  ever  exist¬ 
ed,  and  it  is  unrivalled  in  point  of  discipline,  mo¬ 
bility,  and  efficient  officers. 

M.  do  Losseps,  speaking  at  Manchester  on  the 
17th,  said  that  ho  had  received  from  the  engineers 
of  tho  Panama  Canal  a-ssurances  that  the  Canal 
would  be  open  in  five  years. 

A  recent  French  law  makes  revaccination  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  every  student  received  Into  the 
lyceuins  and  colleges.  Since  the  experiment  was 
made  at  the  Lycee  Louis  lo  Grand  not  a  single 
case  of  variola  or  varioloid  has  appeared. 

The  North-German  Gazette  upbraids  tlie  anti- 
German  press  of  Fiance  for  keeping  the  people  in 
fear  of  an  impending  war  with  Germany,  which 
has  the  effect  of  paralyzing  every  branch  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  France. 

Field-Marslial  Count  von  Moltke  starts  on  his 
eighty-fifth  year  in  capital  health  and  spirits, 
ready  at  any  time  to  enter  active  service  at  the 
call  of  the  Fatherland.  His  daily  life  at  his  home 
estate  at  Kreisau  is  very  simple.  He  rises  at  an 
early  hour,  takes  a  long  walk,  and  then  works 
until  noon.  He  seldom  smokes  after  his  plain 
dinner.  When  at  work,  how’ever,  his  snuff-box  ia 
close  at  hand.  In  the  afternoon  ho  pays  or  re¬ 
ceives  visits.  He  retires  in  good  season. 

The  boring  of  tho  tunnel  through  the  Arlberg 
(the  Eagle’s  Mount),  a  branch  of  the  Rhaetian 
Alps,  has  been  completed. 

A  recent  report  on  the  subject  shows  tliat  the 
Jesuit  order,  now  divided  into  five  great  provinces, 
has  in  Italy  and  her  islands  1,558  fathers ;  tliat  in 
Germany,  Austria-HuUgary,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands,  has  2,165;  and  that  in  France  has 
2,798.  Spain  and  Mexico  have  1.933,  and  England 
and  the  United  States  have  1,895.  Of  priests,  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  coadjutors,  there  were  in  all  in  1882 
11,058.  In  1870  tho  total  was  10,629,  la  1880  it  was 
10,494,  and  in  1881  it  was  10,298. 

A  despatch  from  Madagascar  of  tho  15th  states 
that  the  French  have  declined  proposals  brought 
to  Tamatavo  by  two  Malagassy  officials  for  a  com¬ 
promise,  and  that  immeJiatelj'  afterward  the 
Frencli  ship  Boursiant  was  ordered  to  bombard 
the  town  of  Faulpoint. 

A  monster  trial  will  begin  in  Hungary  shortly, 
tho  prisoners  being  111  persons  accused  of  partic¬ 
ipating  in  the  recent  anti-Jewisli  riots.  To  prove 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoners  1,499  witnesses  will  be 
called. 

The  Will  of  the  People,  the  Nihilist  organ,  says 
that  the  sentence  of  death  whicti  was  pa.ssed  by 
the  Nihilist  Central  Committee  on  an  informer, 
was  carried  out  in  Octriber.  It  says  their  party 
has  lost  many  valuable  members  recently,  but 
that  the  gaps  are  being  rapidly  filled.  More  blood 
will  flow,  tho  responsibility  for  which  will  fall  not 
only  upon  a  senseless  Government,  bat  upon  those 
who,  knowing  tho  pressing  needs  of  tho  country, 
sit  still  and  do  nothing.  Tho  paper  contains  two 
letters  from  convicts  in  Siberia,  which  give  horri¬ 
ble  details  of  tho  savage  treatment  received  by 
the  prisoners  there  at  the  hands  of  the  Russian 
officials. 

A  dispatch  of  the  16th,  from  Constantinople, 
says  Goii.  Wallace,  the  United  States  Minister, 
supported  by  Lord  Dufferln,  tlie  British  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  has  energetically  pressed  the  Porte  for  the 
punishment  of  the  men  who  recently  attacked  two 
American  missionaries  in  Asia  Minor. 

LEONARD  HODG9IAN. 

Born  Jail.  31, 1791;  Died  Nov.  1, 1883. 

In  the  death  of  this  venerable  man,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  ninety-three  years,  the  historic  town  of  Stillwater 
has  lost  one  of  its  old  landmarks.  Born  in  1791,  while 
Washington  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  first  term  as 
President,  his  life  spanned  all  but  the  entire  period  of 
our  existence  as  an  organized  nation.  He  was  of  New 
England  stock,  his  father,  Amos  Hodgmau,  having  em¬ 
igrated  from  Concord,  Mass.,  early  in  tho  history  of  our 
town.  The  family  consisted  of  five  sons.  The  son 
Leonard  settled  in  Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  and  engaged  In 
farming.  Jan.  12,  1815,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jenetto 
Morey,  also  of  good  Now  England  stock,  who  was  a  wo- 
m.an  of  most  sweet  and  tender  Christian  life  and  char¬ 
acter,  with  whom  he  lived  fifty-five  years,  their  golden 
wedding  day  having  been  celebrated  in  1365.  She  died 
on  Christmas  day,  1870,  at  tho  good  age  of  seventy-seven, 
tenderly  loved  and  sincerely  mourned  by  all,  but  by  none 
more  than  by  the  aged  husband,  who  always  spoke  of 
her  with  tho  deepest  feeling.  He  survived  her  nearly 
thirteen  years,  and  for  a  person  of  such  great  age,  was 
until  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  strong  and  vigorous. 
Wliila  a  young  man,  he  made  profession  of  faith  In 
Christ,  and  connecting  himself  with  the  church,  re¬ 
mained  until  the  day  of  his  death  a  faithful  and  earnest 
member.  Ho  was  u  llbernl  giver,  not  only  to  the  church, 
but  to  other  benevolent  work.  By  his  own  contribution 
ho  made  himself  a  life  director  of  tho  American  Tract 
Society,  while  his  church  made  him  a  life  member  of 
tho  same.  Stweral  years  before  his  death  he  made  ar¬ 
rangements  l>y  wldoh  the  First  Church  of  SUllwator  will 
ro(*elve  tho  perpetual  income  of  certain  property  made 
over  for  this  purpose.  So,  though  being  dead,  he  not 
only  “  yet  spottkotn,”  but  he  Is  still  working. 

The  family  oonslats  of  six  sons,  all  of  them  strong, 
stalwart  men.  One  son  had  died  in  childhood,  also  one 
daughter,  who  had  grown  to  young  womanhood.  The 
remaining  sons  are  as  follows :  Lansing  D.of  Bath,  N.  Y. ; 
James  Harvey  of  Albany;  Thomas  Morey  of  Rochester; 
Warren  8.  of  Painted  Post;  Isaac  H.  of  Stillwater,  and 
Leonard  Jr.  of  Grand  Ridge,  Ill.  Thomas  Morey  is  an 
honored  and  successful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  all 
the  sons  have  obtained  a  good  report,  and  all  are  active 
Christian  men.  The  old  gentleman,  from  his  venerable 
age,  was  an  object  of  great  interest.  His  strong  memo¬ 
ry  made  him  still  more  interesting,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  olden  times.  For  a  few  years  bis  faculties  failed 
much,  but  not  entirely.  But  at  last  death,  after  long 
delaying,  oame,  and  found  him  waiting.  His  funeral 
from  the  old  family  residence  was  largely  attended,  and 
his  six  sons  carried  him  out  to  his  burial.  • 

llersforil’s  Aclil  Phosphate. 

apectfie  Virtues  in  Dyspepsia. 

Dr.  A.  Jenkins,  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  says:  “I 
can  testify  to  its  seemingly  almost  specific  virtues 
in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  nonousness,  and  morbid 
vigilance  or  wakefulness.” 


ON  tS£  BEATS  OF  MBS.  MUIBOOM, 

8ep4<  39, 1883. 


BT  LULU  r.  BAIST. 


Ghreat  m  her  faith,  and  atrona  in  her  affuMon,  htr 
life  haa  been  one  grand  act  of  aelf-denying  lota. 

Mine  eyes  beheld  her  palled  brow. 

Her  iips  forever  closed, 

Her  gentle  face,  so  peaceful  now. 

To  human  sight  soon  lost; 

Bepiosiag  in  the  arms  of  death. 

She  had  received  the  crown  of  faith. 

Christ-like  her  whole  career  has  been. 

Each  action  kind  and  true ; 

Faith  that  does  purify  from  sin, 

Shone  like  the  pearly  dew. 

With  rays  of  lovo,  in  that  dear  heart. 

Which  chose  the  meek  disciple’s  port. 

Faith,  living  faith,  has  made  her  so— 

Faith  that  createth  love ; 

O  who  can  tell,  and  who  can  know, 

What  wonders  from  above 
Are  wrought  by  hope,  and  love,  and  faith— 

Love  that  exceeds  the  strength  of  death  ? 

Fair  spirit,  by  thy  Saviour  known, 

Thou  hast  attained  that  life 
Which  He  once  promised  to  His  own. 

Whore  ceaseth  every  strife. 

In  everlasting  mansions  now 
A  crown  adorns  thy  noble  brow. 

O  loving,  faithful,  tender  heart! 

.  Unselfish,  good,  and  true; 

When  we  from  earthly  shores  depart. 

And  Zion’s  glory  view. 

May  thee  rejoin  who  loved  thee  here. 

Beyond  this  dark  and  tearful  sphere  I 

n. 

Smet  seraph,  far e-thee-ioeU  I 
Tho  hour  has  come  at  last 
That  boars  thy  soul  away ; 

The  former  things  are  past. 

Now  shines  eternal  day. 

The  pangs  of  death  are  o’er. 

Life’s  sorrows  shrunk  to  naught; 

To  Salem’s  peaceful  shore 
Angels  thy  soul  have  brought. 

Oi  heaven’s  radiant  heights. 

Where  saints  immortal  bo. 

Beyond  earth’s  starless  nights, 

Thou  relgu’st  eternally. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October,  1883. 

PuBE  Cod-Livke  Oil  made  from  selected  livers,  oa 
the  sea-shore,  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  &  Co,,  New  York. 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet  Patients  who  have 
once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Physicians  have 
decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  oils  in  market 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J DNiPEB  Tab  Soap,  made  bv Caswell,  HAziiin 4 c«. 


^onej)  aii^ 


New  York,  Monday,  November  19,  1883. 
The  bank  returns  for  last  week  show  an  increase 
of  $1,932,400  ill  surplus  reserve,  whicli  now  stands 
at  $3,673,175  against  $878,675  deficiency  at  the 
same  time  last  year,  and  $2,453,575  surplus  at  the 
corresponding  date  in  1881.  Ttie  loans  show  a 
gain  this  week  of  $1,675,400;  thespecieis  increas¬ 
ed  $1,730,600;  the  legal  lenders  are  up  $1,308,809; 
the  deposits  other  than  United  States  are  increas¬ 
ed  S4,4‘28,009,  and  the  circulation  is  up  $37,600. 

Tho  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  tlie  final  column 
of  which  gives  tho  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1833. 

American  Express .  93  93  — 

Alton  auil  Terre  Haute .  60  49j  191 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  prel .  93^  93.)  98 

American  Cable .  6t  63(  _ 

«  American  Cable  Co . .  62J  61^  _ 

Banners’  and  Merchants’  Tel  . 138}  138  _ 

Bur,,  Cedar  liaplds  and  Northern...  ^86  _ 

Canada  Southern .  571  66  68 j 

Canadian  Pacific  .  68  59^  _ 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  13  10  _ 

Central  Pacific  .  68  618  881 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg..  14)  13(  — 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  Pittsburg  pret  44  39  _ 

Cleveland,  C.,  C.  A  luaiauapolls....  68  63  )  81 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  16(  IS)  34^ 

Chesapeake  ana  Ohio  Ist  pret .  28)  37}  36 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulucy  ....  128j  1271  1291 

Chicago  and  Alton .  133)  133)  — 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  ...  127,;  124j  1891 

Chicago  ana  Northwestern  prof. .. .  149  146  158j 

Chicago,  Mil vaukeo  A  St.  Paul.  ...  101)  97)  107j 

Chicago,  MU  ,  and  St.  Paul  pret....  119)  1171  ■ 

Chicago.  Bock  Island  A  Pacific .  lls)  12i4  1^ 

Colorado  coal . ;...  17i  I7j  3u! 

Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western .  119i  1171  128I 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal  .  106}  106)  UO* 

Denver  A  Ulo  Orande  .  251  24  46l 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia .  7}  at  in^ 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  pret .  14|  13}  1S4 

Gold  and  Slock  Telegraph .  82  83  — 

Honiosiake .  8}  8}  — 

Houston  A  Texas .  55  50  79 

Itlinols  Oentr  tl .  134}  133  146} 

Illinois  Central  leased  lines .  83}  82}  — 

Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western  .  23}  22  371 

Lake  shore  .  103}  100)  1141 

Lake  Erie  A  Western .  25  20  — 

Long  Island  .  73  70  60) 

Louisville  A  Nashvil la .  61)  49}  52 

Louisiana  and  Missouri .  19)  14)  — 

Manhattan  Beach  .  17  15)  18| 

Manhattan .  45  43)  48 

Mutual  Union  Telegraph  .  18)  17}  — 

Memphis  and  Charleston  .  41}  41}  49 

Mil.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pret....  40}  40  _ 

Jllssourl  Pacific .  .  O.-tf  96}  104} 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louts  .  33}  31}  39) 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  Prel .  43  43  — 

.Michigan  Central  .  94}  91)  100} 

Mobile  A  Ohio .  13  13  18; 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas .  25}  23}  34) 

Morris  and  Essex .  123}  123;  — 

Maryland  Coal.  ....  .  13  12  — 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis . .  58  67  — 

New  Central  Coal .  10  10  — 

New  Jersey  Central  .  85)  84}  63 

New  York  Central .  118}  ‘  116}  131)  ' 

New  York,  Lack  A  Western .  86}  8>  — 

Nortolk  A  Western  prel .  46}  43}  53} 

New  York  A  New  England  .  37)  30}  — 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  We.-dern .  30)  29}  38} 

New  York.  L.  E.  and  Western  pret..  76}  75  84} 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western .  6}  6}  — 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pret .  16  15}  — 

Northern  Pacific  .  30}  28}  45J 

Northern  Pacific  pret .  66)  63}  46} 

New  York,  Chic  A  St.  Louis .  11  8)  16 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  pret .  21  15)  3^ 

Ohio  Central .  4  3}  — 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  .  28)  27  |  34} 

Ontario  A  Western  .  21}  20)  27} 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation  *...  116)  114  159 

Oregon  A  Trauscontineulul  .  491  47}  86} 

Oregon  Improvement .  79}  78  — 

Pacific  .Mall .  42}  40  39) 

Peoria.  Decatur  A  Evansville .  17}  16}  27} 

Pennsylvania  Coal .  260  260  — 

Philadelphia  A  Reading .  52}  51)  54} 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chiu....  131  134 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  123}  121)  125 

Quicksilver  prel .  33  33  — 

Richmond  A  West  Point . 28)  38)  28 

Rochester  A  Pitts  hurg .  18}  17)  31) 

Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  19  19  — 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pret .  46)  46)  — 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francl.sco  Ist  pret. .  89}  89]  — 

St.  Paul,  Minn  A  Manitoba  .  .  107  97)  150 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  38}  36}  46} 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pret .  100}  97}  105} 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  .  .  35}  35  — 

Texas  Pacific .  24  21}  40} 

Union  Pacific.... . 91  87}  106} 

United  States  Express .  60  60  — 

Virginia  Midland . .  20  9«  — 

Wabash,  St  Louis  A  Pacific .  32)  21)  83} 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pret....  St)  38}  68) 

Western  Union  Telegraph .  80}  79}  83} 

•Ex  dividend. 


The  Government  Chemist  Analyzes  two  of 
the  Leading  Baking  Powders,  and  what 
he  finds  them  made  of. 

I  have  examined  samples  of  “Cleveland’s 
Superior  Baking  Powder,”  manufactured  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  “  Royal  Baking  Powder,” 
both  pjrchosed  by  myself  in  this  city,  and  I 
find  they  contain : 

’‘Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder.” 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Bieaibouato  of  Soda 
Flour 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.61  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

“Royal  Baking  Powder.” 

Creagi  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.40  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent.,  equivalent  to 
10.4  cubic  inches  per  oz.  of  Powder. 

Note. — The  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubtless  in¬ 
troduced  as  free  acid,  but  subsequently  com¬ 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder 
as  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

E.  O.  LOVE,  Pb  J?., 

New  York,  Jan’y  17th,  1881. 

The  above  shows  conclusively  that  “  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Superior  ”  is  a  strictly  pure  Cream  of 
Tartar  Baking  Powder.  It  has  also  bt‘en  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  Professor  John.'5on  of  Yaic  Ckillege  ; 
Dr.  Oenth  of  tho  University  of  Pennsylvanm  : 
President  Morton  of  the  Stevens  Institute ; 
Win,  M.  Hubh'sliaw,  F.C.8.,  Analyst  for  the 
Chemical  Trade  of  New  York,  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  chemists,  all  of  whom  pronounce  it  abso¬ 
lutely  pure  and  healthful.  _ 


/ 
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